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CAL COURIER. 





New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 





CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Sag 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. _G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taught ; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
— Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Prepares pupils for the renowned vocal teacher 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


- = Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. _ 
WM. H. RIEGER, PAUL TIDDEN, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
ar" _18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
_ Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West %th Street, New York. 





Address 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN Conductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor. 
Pianis 7 Instruction. Specialty: Harmony and Composi 
: lanist. 2 tion. 69 Seventh street, New York. 
Leschetizky Method. AlsoChamber | - — 
yg CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. - - - 
— ~ --- Organist Church of the Ascension. 


National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Harmony. 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Suep peocing and reparativn a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays cad Thuredays. 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
ra and Con- 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, O 
cert. Address # West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the | 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocai Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 

Address : Studie 6, ervee Bide. - ‘oe EES a — 

est th Street, New York. J > ZENS 

“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem ENRICO DUZEN SI, 

'n which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, Opera Tenor. 

and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of Will accept pupils for voice culture. 

voices cultivated per contract. 


the instrument.”-—Wa. MASON. 
MMe OGDEN CRANE 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 
- , . ee 
Voice CuLrurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church, Refccences: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte; K A 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &«. _ ; 
Vocal Studio: The Alpine 
33d Street and Rroadway. New York 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 


School of Singing. 
Winter Studios: 56 West 50th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English. MNafzves’ 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire. 
Assistant Teachers Special Courses. Circular. 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New York 


Instruction. 


12 West 11th street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals, 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Stree:, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 




















PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 




















(zood 





SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street, New York. 


PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 





New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. CARRI Directors. 


Piano 





With the 


| 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. _ 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November | to May 1. 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Voice and Piano 
12 East 15th Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, | 
New York. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. FIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West Mth Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 
Highly recommended by Jacques Dont. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 


“Edw. Mollenhauer College of Musi 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
Piano 


gy Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also 


Instruction. ee 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions 


monic Concerts, Berlin ; 
tion Concerts, 
Hall, Beriin. 


artists, viz. : 
hagen, Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
American tours of 

d’ Albert and Pablo « 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
The Strathmore, 52d Street and Broadway, 


New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 

Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
fads ___163 West 12Ist Street, New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 

Concert Organist and Accompanist. 

Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
__——Cs«SStturdio : 1402 Broadway, New York. 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 

Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 








MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue 
Summer Studio, Paris. 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales 
113 West 115th Street, New York City 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


New York. 






Lessons resumed September 3. 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P. M. 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Composer and Conductor of Modern and Classi- 
cal Music. Répertoire study with singers. Con- 
ductor of the Russian Mt So : 
and Terms 29 St 
J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St 
Tone Production and Singing 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. Y. 


Elizabeth 
Mondays and 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 


Basso, 
Pupil of MME. p'ARONA 
Concert and Oratorio Jocal Instruction. 
Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


| ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
(Leschetizky Method) 
Address Steinway Hall, or Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony. 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New Yor College of Music. 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts. 


Vocal School: Northeast corner 16th and Chest 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist. 


| DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 


Pupils accepted. 
25 West 42d Street, New York 


| Miss HELEN LATHROP, Sopranu 
| Miss 


ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York. 


|Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 





Mure. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Studio 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Lessons resumed October 1 


5 


Applicants received daily from 9 to! 
Friday 


Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons 


mornings. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 


Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwoliff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the ‘ Philhar- 
the new Subscri 

Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
— d’Albert, Staven- 
sarrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 


Manager of the 

aps Hofmann, Eugen 

e Sarasate. 

Principal Aqeney for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





* The Strathmore, 


Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
d Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


Organist an 
New York. 

For terms for Contuctiog address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist 


St.. New York. 





Mrs. EvizasetH CHURCHILL Maver, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 179 East 64th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 





Steinway Hall, New York. | 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Assistant Organist of the “ Old First" Presbyterian 


Church of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and Sth Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in poe Harmony, Piano 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 


" Paris. 








| 
COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION D LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 
| 
| 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
| Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 





69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


CONCERT AND CHURCH ENGAGEMENT. 
Miss MAMIE GILL, 


Three years—Paris—Trabadelo. 





Address MUSICAL CouRIER, New York. 

| ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADASIE VISCONTI, 

| Diploma. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 





487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest egg to piano students. 
Opens September 1. d for circular. 





* 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LULU A. POTTER, 


Soprano. 

Also management of Concerts, Musi- 
cales, &c. 

51 and 657 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Instruction. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty 
Studio: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized esentative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hali, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
ew York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 
CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS ; 
“The Commonwealth.” 








136 Fifth Avenue, 





7 East Orange, N. J. 
New York. Mondaysand itm 
J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Seco.d Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 








THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFOKMANCE. 





Record of '96-97 : M rs. 
i3s 


Public Recitals. 














A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 
29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Regular Wednesday Evening Recitals, Free, 8 e’Clock, at the School. 





PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instrumcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, 

’ Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 





MARIE ROZE, 

ents artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing 





venue Victor 


and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
a 


Hugo, Paris. ‘ 





COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Moose and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Ad and every information for students. 


COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ fmprosario Pasta.” 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 

cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 


Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
2% Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





For Concert Engagement : 
[SS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German. 


Address 48 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England. 


P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 





Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





fir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du TutAtre L’Opton, PARIS. 


Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
= teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 2. Studio: 443 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B'd. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 





Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
839 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 


Mapame TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Tran ition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
iment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music 
From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. ch sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 

Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 

Bathrooms, Light. 





Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
gear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 
For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and Schoo. 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
Professors from Spe Conservatoire, Norma! 
Schooi and Comedie Frangaise. 

Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Hear Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac. 








Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
lewd ay mer > oven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
2% Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM. 
Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Car! Rosa Opera Co. 

nal Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three yeara. Terms moderate. 

30 rue Mt. Petersbourg. 





comse. Stage 
languages. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private , ao Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand O . Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de W . 
Rew, 


MARIE SASSE 
, 
Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhd&user and !’Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


and its restoration. 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 
German and French Schools 


Address care A. Durand et Fils, 
4 Place la Madeleine, Paris 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Proresseur DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the Thé&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 Bast 50th Street, New York 


Mue. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
he Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library, Circulars containing details 
and references. 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. A 






791 Tremont Street, 


THE MUSICAL COUR 


IER. 













4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK.—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d vireets, 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 


Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not ired. 


Studio: 19 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office: 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 589 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,”’ 2 West 36th St., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), _ 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


0. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 





Busa Von Yertte’s Vocat ScHoo.. 
Om = the yeer. From nning to stage 
oe tl Vocal : z lar Loa ol three oats, pure 
ta’ —. iO: course, four years, 
Wieck Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Direeter, Eisa Von YETTE, Concert 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address, 30 East 28d Street, New York. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal! Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
0 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G, CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1499 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 











Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY'S THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 

may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 











EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 

Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 237 East Isth Street, New York. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 


Miss JESSIE L. GARDNER, 


Piano—Ensemble Classes. 


Miss JULIA SUCH, 
Vocal Teacher—Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 572 Park Ave., near 63d Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF [MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 


JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 











By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 


Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 


Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 














Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1@2 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Gouneer point | pod Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


0, Bass-Baritone. 


Lyric 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sed: } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 














409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harvi 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 





on. 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Voca! Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Pierce Building, Copley &q quare, Boston 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Ir., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—2H West 42d Street, New York City. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard hime 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, ston 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall 























Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 

218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Miss ELZA LOTHNER, 

With Tue Vircit ScHoo. or Boston, 
355 Boylston Street. 

Miss Lothner is a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Stockholm, and holds the Teacher's 
Certificate from the Virgil School of New York. 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
sees sidan, +204 Hell, Boston Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 
JoserH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 


7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Pall term opens Sevtember 7. 1897. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Pianoforte and Harmony. 
CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 

Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. é 
EMMA §S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Boston 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, _ 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 


























College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


| London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus appl y, to the yey 
Elgin Avenue London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 

18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of , 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

—- 
mprovisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral Orchestra 
atic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


izes, &c., given. 

Pees Zi 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 38,500 Students. 
Resident Lady ys Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the, World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 








The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Pians. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
900 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


SERENO R. FORD, ce 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 





Stamford, Conn. 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Evan Williams, 
119 West 41st Street, New York 


MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 

R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 
tion. 

829 Lexington Avenue, New York; ® Sixth 
Avenue. Brooklyn 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 


Accompanist. 











452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
Lonpon, W., November 19, 1897. ) 


HARLES W. CLARKE sails for home next Sat- 

urday either on the Campania or the St. Paul. As 
stated before, he has been exceedingly busy this season. 
This week 
Carlton, in Kensington, and also appeared at Bournemouth, 
Weymouth and Dorchester. On Tuesday he sings with 
the Sheffield Choral Union in the last acts of “ Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin.” On Thursday he sings at a 
reception given by Mrs. Pierson in honor of Miss Belle 
Brewster, a member of the Columbian Quartet, who sails 
for America December 9. On Friday he sings at a recep- 
tion given by Mrs. Vanderveer-Green at her residence, 
Portman Mansion, when a good many notable musicians 
will be present. 

Signor Verdi's late bereavement has had a serious effect 
upon his health, and much anxiety is felt in England lest 
the irreparable loss should have a fatal result upon the 
composer. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has always taken a 
great interest in music He is at present in England, and 
is liberal in his patronage of worthy musical institutions. 
He was present last night at the performance of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society, now conducted by Mr 
Ernest Ford. Under Mount’s His 
Royal Highness was for a number of years first violinist, 
and many times has this brusque English conductor, who 
did not hesitate durimg rehearsals to correct any lassitude 
cn the part of members of the orchestra, called the Duke 


George direction, 


himself to order. 

Mrs. Carlotta Reynal is organizing a choir for ladies’ 
voices in England. She is at present studying under 
Augustus Bingham, who speaks highly of her qualifica- 
tions as an artist. 

Next week we are to have the pleasure of hearing two 
youthful pianists, Miss Mustard and Miss Peppercorn, 
two distinguished English names 

Mrs. Ivan Caryll, after a serious illness, is now con- 
valescent. 

W. C. Stockley, on his retirement from the post of 
chorusmaster at the Birmingham Festival and conductor 


| 


} 


an extraordinary and general meeting to be called Thurs- 
day next. It is suggested that a certain sum of cash shall 
be paid on each share, and that the nominal value of the 


shares shall be reduced. This, it is believed, will place the 


enterprise on a much better and sounder footing than 
heretofore. Negotiations are pending for the organiza- 
tion of a permanent English opera company here, with 
sufficient capital to carry on opera in London and the 
provinces throughout the year, in a manner that would be 
worthy of the cause. I hope soon to have something 


| definite to say about this. 


he has sung ata big reception given by Mrs. | 


| 


Grieg has finally recovered sufficiently to be able to 
appear at Liverpool, where he is to give a recital this 
afternoon. He hopes to be all right for the recital of his 
own compositions, including three new lyrical pieces for 
the piano, Monday next, in St. James’ Hall. 

Miss Annie Glen has prepared two lectures which she 
proposes to give in the provinces, and possibly in Lon- 
don, the coming season. One is on society and song, 
from the early love songs to the drawing room effects of 
the present day, and the other songs in the work-a-day 
world, introducing all sorts of songs sung by the toilers 
in the past and present. 

It has at last been decided that Herr Sauer will visit 
London before Christmas, and two concerts are an- 
nounced, one for December 8 and the other for December 
16, in St. James’ Hall. 

Mme. Patti is to sing at Messrs. Harrison’s concert in 
Albert Hall the 4th prox. For this she receives a fee of 
800 guineas. 

Gabrilowitsch has arrived in London, and will appear at 
the Crystal Palace next Saturday afternoon. 

The success of George Liebling’s two piano recitals has 
led him to announce two more, on December 2 and 13. 

I learn from Mr. Adlington that Miss Ellen Beach 
Yaw has arrived in London and that he is arranging 
some appearances for her in this country. 

Miss Wanda Landowsky, a young Polish composer, 
has made a great sensation in Warsaw. Her piano music, 
which includes a gavotte, a berceuse and a minuet, bears 
marks of much originality and fancy. 

The “Hebrew Melody” played at Balmoral at the memo- 
rial service for the late Duchess of Teck was the beautiful 
“Chant of the Dead,” from the volume of “Hebrew Melo 
dies” arranged by Professor Pauer and the Rev. Francis 
Cohen, published by Augener. During Her Majesty’s 
stay at Balmoral various numbers from this collection 
have been frequently played in the private chapel 

At the Savoy Theatre the “Yeoman of the Guard” is 
to be succeeded by a revival of “The Grand Duchess.’ 
In view of the scanty supply of comic opera provided by 
our own composers, theatrical managers turn perforce to 
the French burlesque operas. “La Perichole” has been 
drawing good houses at the Garrick and “The Scarlet 
Feather” is a new version of Lecocq’s “Petite Mariee.” 

Victor Maurel and Armando Sepilli are touring in Ger 
many and France with “Don Giovanni.” 

The Moore & Burgess Minstrels have just added to 


| their program a burlesque on the Chinese play, “The 


| Cat and the Cherub.” 


of the Choral Society in connection therewith, was pre- | 


sented with a purse of £500 

Those exceptional little artists, the Misses Ethel and 
Alice Dovey, who with Madame 
Cellini, the well-known teacher of London, an- 
nounce. a concert in St. James’ Hall the roth prox., when 
they will be assisted by several well-known artists 

“The Cat and the Cherub” is still running at the Lyric 
Theatre, and is preceded by an operetta, “ Little 
Haydn,” the music by Signor Cippolini. The 
laid in Vienna, during the reign of Marie Therese 

The Dublin Musical Society has issued the prospectus 
for its forthcoming season. Among the artists engaged 
are Miss Ella Russell, Miss Regina de Sales and Mme. 
Belle Cole. The choral selected are Dvorak’s 
“Spectre’s Bride,” “Elijah,” Egypt” and the 
‘Hymn of Praise.” 

Herman Levi, the conductor, has lately finished a trans- 
lation of “ Don Giovanni,” and has also translated the 
libretto of “ Les Troyens” (Berlioz). 

The Durham University final examinations for the 
Mus. Bac. degree will be held on March 30 and 31 and 
September 21 and 22, 1808, the works selected being 
Beethoven's “Eroica” symphony and the “Pastorale.” 

Mark Hambourg and his brother, Jakof, have finished 
their tour in Australia, which has proved successful far 
They have already sailed on 


have been studying 


vocal 


now 
scene is 


works 
“Israel in 


beyond their expectations. 
their return voyage to England. 

The first of the series of the orchestral concerts at the 
Imperial Institute, under the direction of Randegger, 
takes place next Wednesday 

As I have intimated a good many times, things are not 


running as smoothly as they might with the Carl Rosa | 


Company. I see it announced that there is a proposal for 


a reorganiza 





It is called “Cupid and the Kitten,” 
and is writen by Henry A. Newton and Clarence Hunt, 
the music being supplied by M. Gustave Chaudoir 


Tue Music to “Tue Litr_e MINISTER.” 
To write incidental music to a play, even to a high and 


serious one, must be a thankless task for a distinguished 


| musician, for he knows that his music will be listened to 


by very few. “The play's the thing,” not the music. I 
must own to some surprise that the chief of the Royal 
Academy should have condescended to compose music for 


| an ephemeral mixture of farce and sentiment such as “The 


Little Minister,” and although Sir Alexander Mackenzie's 
work is clever and interesting from the orchestration 


| point of view, I cannot say that it struck me as specially 


attractive. The overture is distinctly the best number. 
The Scotch character is real Scotch, and the composer’s 
own tunes are as happily added to fragments of old Scotch 
melody as are Mr. Quiller Couch’s chapters to Steven- 
son’s “ St. Ives.” It consists mainly of a lively measure 
which suggests a red-coat atmosphere, with a dash of 
Highland humor, contrasting effectively with a really 
charming and pathetic second subject, which I suppose 
typifies the love element of the story. These two motives 
are afterward woven together in a fashion no less agree- 
able than masterly. 

The rest of the music has distinction 
overture. The “ Lilt” and “ From the North” are slight 
in character, and the “ Pastoral” shows rather an aggra- 
vating search after effect. The “ Ecossaise” is much 
more cheerful and pleasing. Though there is too much 
of the subdued accompaniment during the piece, it is ad- 
mirably written, and the whole was well performed by 
Mr. Nemes’ small orchestra. 

Can WomeEN WRITE Piays? 


Mrs. Oscar Beringer, at the Playgoers’ Club, asked this 
question, but though she spoke well and ably, did not 
propound an answer. She gave an interesting account of 


less than the 


tion of the company, which will be made at | women dramatists of bygone days, including Mrs. Cent- | 
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livre, Mrs. Cowley and Mrs. Inchbald. She demonstrated 
that women had the strong emotions, the highly sensitive 
organization and the sympathetic temperament neces 
sary to the successful dramatist, but she certainly threw 
no light on the question at issue followed 
the lecture, but they were not any more conclusive. One 
modern women 


Discussions 


member of the audience gave a list of 
playwrights, but he made a very sweeping assertion to 
the effect that the English stage would purer 
and better but for the dramatic productions of the fair sex 


We can scarcely indorse this opinion, 


have been 


of recent times 
for it seems to us that the plays written by women have 
been comparatively few and insignificant. What influen 
tial drama dealing with social problems or momentous 
questions of the day has come from a woman's pen? Mrs 
Beringer has not succeeded in answering her own ques 
tion; and, though she has decided that women are natur- 
ally endowed with qualifications necessary for writing 
plays, the fact remains that they have not written them. 
ConceERTS 

The second Lamoureux concert showed a still greater 
perfection in detail, for which the famous French con- 
ductor is so highly esteemed. In the short time he has 
drilled the make all the 
bows move together. To me this is merely an external 
uniformity which flatters the eye. I cannot see that if the 
expression marks are uniformly observed the music is 
uniformity of bowing, and neither Dz 
Richter nor Mr. Wood insists on all the bows going up 
and down together. In Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture the delicacy and elegance of M 
interpretation were delightfully in evidence. 
often-heard Fourth Symphony of Beethoven was more 
suitable to the Paris conductor's refined, and at the same 
time nerveful, reading than was the “Eroica” of the week 
before. Wagner's “Parsifal” excerpt received a most 
satisfactory performance at the hands of the man who has 
done more than any other to popularize Wagner's works 


been here he has violinists to 


improved by 


Lamoureux’s 
The not 


in France 

The novelties of the program 
especially the prelude “Armor,” by Lazzari, a Swiss com 
poser, whose name is entirely unknown to English ama- 
teurs. This Prelude is dignified and distinguished, and is 
redolent of the rarefied atmosphere of the high Alps, but 
here and there has the composer descended from the clouds 


were of great interest, 


to introduce a passage that smacks of the French theatr- 
Sylvio Lazzari was a pupil of César Franck in Paris, which 
French reminiscences. Of more pathos 
and “personal” expression is Vincent d'Indy’s legend, 
It has two faults, however, from which 
The first of these is plagiarism of Wag 


accounts for his 


“Sangefieurie.” 
“Armor” is free 
nerian harmonies and phrases, and the second is that it 
is too long by half. The orchestration is most masterly, 
and, as I said before, the beauty and charm of a great 
deal of the work are touching in their pathos 

The concert ended with J. Charpentier’s brilliant and 
clever “Napoli,” which is one of the best representations 
of the outdoor, careless life of Sunny Italy that I have 
ever heard. I can easily understand that to an un 
traveled and oratorio nurtured Englishman such a com- 
position would appear meaningless, or, at best, odd. But 
to one who has loitered under the trees by night in a 
Neapolitan garden, inhaling the odor of languorous 
flowers, hearing the tinkling of the mandolin mingled 
with the plash of the wavelets on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, watching the dancers whirl and sway in 
the flare of torches, while the stars blink through the 
leaves from their purple depths—to one who knows Italy 
such music can recall delightful memories. But intrin 
sically this score of M. Charpentier is of little value 

The fourth Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra concert 
last Saturday afternoon did not draw a very large audi 
it was through no fault of the program or of the 
Cornelius’ overture, 


ence; 
mannér in which it was produced 
“Barber of Bagdad,” gains much when performed in a 
theatre, and by no means shows to best advantage in the 
concert Tschaikowsky’s “Casse Noisette” suite 
seems more beautiful each time I hear it; to me this and 
the Italian Caparice are the best works of the Russian 
They are both free from the pessimist and the 


room 


master 
hectic flush of the “Pathetic” 
and glittering effects of some of the overtures 
in the least 


symphony and the dullness 
The size 
of a work does not impress meé lf it did I 
should find a cabbage of more interest than a rose. 

I must confess that I prefer Mr. Wood’s tempo of the 
first movement of Schubert’s great C major symphony to 
that of Dr I am not the only musician who con 
siders this nearer the height of Bee 
thoven than any other yet written. Would that some of 
the patronage of His Majesty the Public were withdrawn 
symphony and conde 


Richter 


work as coming 


from Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 


tendered to work of genius! 


attract the 


scendingly this colossal 
Sanity, poetry and power, 
masses as do wildness, sentimentality and feverishness 
Trinculo, in “The Tempest,” truly says: “In England 
when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar. 
The concert 


however, never 


they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian is 
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EDITH V. RANN, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
915 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
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ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
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Catalogue mailed free. 
Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- 
ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE, MME DE 
NORVILLE, Singing; CLARENCE DICKINSON, Or- 
| gan; Joser Vitim, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, 
| Composition, and thirty other superior instructors. 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano. 

ViLim TRIO:< JoseFr VILIM, Violin. 
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243 Wabash Ave., care of American Conservatory. 
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Conducted upon the highest artistic standard. Instrvction of the most thorough order given in 
piano, voice, theory and harmony. Special inducements are offered to beginners who may be 
assured when commencing their studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but 
that their progress will be steady and ceriain. Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phras- 
ing, interpretation, etc., which haye produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. Send for 
prospectus. WALTON PERKINS, Secretary and Manager. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, 
STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T.N.A 
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enthusiasm. He has 


American pianist. Mr. Sherwood can be engaged for recitals and concerts. 
For particulars address, MAX ADLER, Manager 
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His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 
een acknowledged by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 
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ended with a spirited performance of Liszt’s Rhapsody 
in F. 

Little Bruno Steindel gave another exhibition of his 
marvelously precocious genius in a clever performance 
of two movements of Mozart’s D minor concerto. By way 
of encore he played some of the variations on “Vien’ qua 
Dorina Bella,” by Weber. I do not remember to have 
ever heard this composition in any concert before, but I 
believe that it was very popular when it was first 
published. 

The second Mott! concert of Tuesday evening last drew 
together a large audience, which filled to its utmost 
capacity the Queen’s Hall. The program began with 
Bizet’s “ L’Arlésienne” suite, wherein the “ impressive ” 
slowness of Herr Mottl’s tempo differed in every point 
from the way this suite is given in Paris. This great con- 
ductor, however, is seldom uninteresting, ‘and on this 
occasion he gave a sympathetic and highly effective ren- 
dering of this charming score. Mme. Gulbranson sang 
three songs of Grieg in a very intelligent and often dra- 
matic manner, and was well received. Her voice, though 





brilliant and telling, is somewhat lacking in emotional | 


warmth, but she makes up for this by the feeling she her- | 


self manifests. 
The most important item of the program was Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in F, No. 8, and little can now be 


said of Herr .Mottl’s readings of these symphonies. I | 


thought the first movement a trifle lifeless and metro- 
nomic. The scherzando, at the deliberate pace at which it 
was taken, was graceful and elegantly staid. The minuet, 
which, by the way, is usually taken too fast, as if it were a 
scherzo, received a rendering which I feel sure would 
have satisfied the composer, could he have heard it. The 


Some of those who think aes can read the rw of a 
community, and undertake to send forth periodical 
notices as to the rise and fall in the muiscal thermometer, 
are writing of a present depression in taste and culture 
which will lead to its future extinction. They profess to 
find one of the signs of degeneration in a lack of appre- 
ciation of Mendelssohn’s works, and it was, consequently, 
somewhat surprising to see that huge wilderness of seats 


| in Albert Hall crowded with an enthusiastic audience last 


last movement was impetuously treated, as becomes it. 


This symphony is cast in a smaller mold than the third, 
fifth, seventh or ninth, and hence is perhaps less suitable 
to Herr Mottl’s grand manner. The rest of the program 
was devoted to Wagner, a composer with whom this 
conductor is at his best. In Mme. Gulbranson’s singing 
of the music of “ Briinnhilde,” the telling voice and dra- 
matic style were more effective, if possible, than in the 
Grieg songs. 


Thursday night. The great popujarity of such singers as 
Madame Albani; our premier tenor Edward Lloyd, and 
the veteran, Mr. Santley, would not alone be sufficient to 
draw together, year after year, all classes of society when 
“Elijah” and similar works are announced. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that Mendelssohn, in his 
great oratorios, touched and made to respond a latent 
force which is in the soul of all men, and in this respect 
his works differ widely from the acres of “music” turned 
out to order at the present day. 

The performance was not without flaws. In many in- 
stances the chorus, and almost throughout the band, 
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seemed to have sunk into a state of inert lethargy, from 
which the conductor, Sir Frederick Bridge, had continu- 
ally to rouse them. This was more noticeable in the Baal 
chorus; when all their energies and instinct should have 
been on the qui vive, the attack was lacking in fervor and 
genuine feeling. Listening carefully, I could not but 
notice, too, a falling off in the quality of the voices of this 
otherwise irreproachable choir. The parts were well 
balanced, but whether it was the effort to fill the build- 
ing, or the gradual detonation of the human voice, the 
effort produced a “straining,” a prolonged tension, which 
at times reflected anything but credit upon the choir. 
However, in the chorus, “ Thanks be to God,” an altitude 
in vocal music was reached which would make even the 
famous Leeds choir look to its laurels, and in the reci- 
tative “ Night falleth round me,” followed by the chorus, 
“Behold God the Lord!” the sweet tenderness and pa- 
thetic beauty of this strange composition instinctively 
carried one back to the time and stage whereon this stu- 
pendous scene was enacted. Miss Ravogli was the con 
tralto, and Miss Teresa Blamy sang very sweetly in the 
part of second soprano. 

On November 12 was held the 159th anniversary festival 
of the Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain, an 
institution to which a royal charter was granted in the 
year 1790 by George III., and of which Handel was one 
of the warmest adherents. It is satisfactory to learn that 
during last season the society expended nearly £4,000 in 
providing for widows and orphans, and in aiding its 
poorer members. Detailed criticism of the performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” at Queen’s Hall is not called 
for, and it is sufficient to state that the rendering of the 
famous work was well carried out under the baton of 
Signor Randegger. Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Lloyd Chandos and Watkin-Mills gave their ser- 
vices, the latter making a particular hit with his stirring 
delivery of “Is not His word.” 

In the spirit of Pergolesi’s lover, who wisely said, 

Non perché mi piace il giglio 

GI altri fiori sprezzero, 
I went to the Popular Concert on Saturday. Not because 
the Frankfort Quartet had pleased me very much would 
I despise the efforts of Messrs. Kruse, Inwards, Gibson 
and Ludwig, but in spite of the fact that I was so willing 
to be satisfied, and that these artists are quartet players 
of first-rate ability, I had to confess that the result of their 
combination was lamentably unsatisfying. The perform- 
ance of Schumann’s A minor quartet was not only ragged, 
it was dull; there was no flexibility, no charm. However 


good some of the individual playing may have been, the - 


effect of the whole left something to be desired at almost 
every point. The scherzo, which asks for clearness, was 
all haste and confusion, blurred and spoiled. It was a re- 
lief when d’Albert came to give his familiar interpretation 
of “L’Aurore,” or the “Waldstein” sonata. He set an ex- 
cellent example by giving us more Beethoven for his en- 
core, choosing the Rondo in G, op. 51, which, although 
nearly contemporary with the Appassionata, is an idyll 
that Mozart might almost have written. In Brahms’ A 
major quartet d’Albert was frequently too subdued, the 
piano part being at times practically inaudible. On the 
other hand, he was too heavy with the triplet figure on 
which the first movement is built, and the melody of the 
second subject was only moderately well phrased. The 
other artists played well, but there was the same want of 
cohesion which had characterized the Schumann. 

On Monday there was a first rate program, opening 
with the second Rasoumowsky quartet, which went with 
some spirit, and more precision than I expected. Indeed, 
the finale was quite good, although Mr. Kruse’s intona- 
tion was not always correct, and his high notes are wiry. 
The adagio, however, is so steeped in sentiment of the 
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loftiest kind that it requires a more poetic interpretation. 
Mile. Pancera was overweighted in Brahms’ trio in C 
minor, the noted string presto being more effective than 
the other movements. In her solo, Chopin's B minor 
sonata, she played very well, in spite of an accident which 
might well have unnerved her. At a treacherous place in 
the first movement she lost herself, and after vainly trying 
to find the modulation required, had to go back to the 
“double bar.” Her scale playing is delicious, and had she 
been more majestic in the first and more frenetic in the 


last parts of the sonata it would have been a really fine | 


performance. Plunket Greene, not in very good voice, 
but with all the fine charm so peculiarly his own, intro- 
duced two French songs of rare interest, the first an old 
Breton dirge-like melody, adapted to some striking lines 
by Francois Coppée, the second a Watteau-like chanson 
by the last century composer of opera, Dulayrac, full of 
gaiety and grace. He also sang an early Italian song 
and Stanford’s rather dull settings from “Twelfth Night.” 
Mr. Kruse played Tschaikowsky’s “ Sérénade Mélan- 
colique,” which deserves its name, for it is not an ex- 
hilarating piece. 

Miss Ella Pancera also gave an orchestral concert 
Wednesday evening, when her superb technic and phras- 
ing, despite a somewhat rough and thin orchestra, re- 
vealed much of the beauty of the Grieg Concerto, espe- 
cially in the finale, where her playing showed a notable 
intensity of musical feeling. She also played a Chopin 
Concerto, and the third number was a Liszt Concerto. 

The Royal College of Music gave an orchestral concert 
last week, when this excellent orchestra, under Dr. Stan- 
ford, performed a fairly difficult program to the credit of 
all concerned. At the Crystal Palace on Saturday, Dr. 
Charles Vincent’s orchestral ballad in A minor, the 
“Storm Overture,” was given. This is a musical illustra- 
tion of Longfellow’s “Wreck of the Hesperus,” and was 
first performed three years ago at Bradford. The vigor- 
ous and picturesque storm music does not entirely over- 
whelm the motive associated with the doomed vessel, and 
the overture concluded with an effective treatment, in 
choral form, of the prayer. Fraulein Wietrowetz played 
the solo in Brahms’ violin concerto with distinction, and 
later gave one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances. 
Miss de Lussan was absent through illness, her place 
being taken by Mme. Marie Duma, who sang Elizabeth's 
“Greeting,” from “Tannhauser.” Schumann’s Symphony 
in C was also in the program 

Herr Liebling, at his second recital in the Schumann 
Carnivale and other selections from this master, showed 
himself ‘to be a great artist. The public were very en 
thusiastic, and he was forced during the afternoon to give 
three encores. Busoni has sustained the excellent im 
pression he created at his first recital, when he appeared 
for the second time on the 12th inst. He scored in Bee- 
thoven’s colossal Sonata, op. 106, which took him forty- 
three minutes to play. His tendency to hurry the cre- 
scendo passages did not improve the serene beauty of the 
adagio. However, on the whole, the performance was a 
magnificent one. Messrs. Ross and Moore, the ensemble 
pianists, have undoubtedly considerable talent, but I am 
sorry to say that they do not turn it to a better account 
than by arranging for two pianos such pieces as Chopin's 
and Rubinstein studies. The character of the music is 
quite destroyed by the process, and the effect gained may 
be fitly compared to that of a highly developed musical 
box. They showed considerable taste, however, in Schu- 
mann’s well-known Variations in B. 

The Ballad Concerts and other recitals hardly call for 
mention here this week, except that I might say that Sims 
Reeves, with his almost perfect method of voice produc- 
tion, is still singing, and at times gives considerable 


— 
/ 


pleasure. H. Lane-Wilson, a composer of some merit, 
and an ideal accompanist, has entered the profession as a 
baritone, and made a successful début on Monday after 


noon. F. V. ATWATER 


C. L. Staats. 


ERHAPS the greatest clarinetist that America has 
yet produced is C. L. Staats, the eminent clarinet 
virtuoso of Boston. 

Born in New Jersey, his early boyhood was passed in 
Connecticut, and Mr. Staats is justly proud of the fact 
that his ancestors were among the early Dutch settlers 
His musical education began when he was quite young, 
and after having studied with the best teachers in this 
country, and filled numerous solo engagements with suc 
cess, Mr. Staats decided to attain a still higher degree of 
excellence in his chosen profession, and went to Paris, 
where he became a pupil of the Conservatory—the most 
advanced school for all woodwind instruments. He re 
ceived private instruction from the following noted mas 
ters: C. Rose, one of the greatest living clarinetists; Ch 


| Turban, solo clarinet of the Conservatory orchestra and 


at the Grand Opéra; M. Paradis, solo clarinet of the Gard« 
Républicaine Band, and first clarinet at the Grand Opéra 
M. Bretonneau, the bass clarinetist of the Lamoureaux 
Orchestra and Opéra Comique, was his instructor on that 
difficult and seldom heard instrument. 

It is an interesting fact that Mr. Staats was the first 
American clarinetist to go to Paris for the study of that 
instrument 

During his residence in Europe Mr. Staats appeared as 
soloist in many concerts, and filled important engage 
ments as an orchestral player. He was first clarinet at the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, in Paris, the spring of 1889; solo 
clarinet at the Royal Italian Opera, Her Majesty's 
Theatre, London, season of 18890; solo clarinet at the 
great Casino in Ostend, Belgium, season of 1890, where 
he had the reputation- of being the finest artist on his 
instrument that had ever played there. In the fall and 
winter of 1889-90 Mr. Staats made an artistic tournée in 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium and England, and 
was everywhere said to be an artist on his instrument 
He has flattering letters of recommendation as a soloist 
from such eminent conductors as Richter, Schuch, Rein 
ecke, Sucher and Henschel 

He has attained prominence since his return to this 
country not only as a virtuoso, but as a teacher and a 
musician of refined classic taste. He has given during the 
past three years clarinet recitals at which many interest- 
ing novelties have had their first hearing in America, 
among them being the Brahms’ trio for clarinet, violon 
cello and piano, op. 114, and the Hartmann serenade, op. 
24, for the same instruments. These recitals have been 
noticed by the Boston critics, and have been attended by 
representative audiences. He has been heard repeatedly 
in the lecture courses in New England for the past five 
years, and always with universal satisfaction. Mr. Staats 
has appeared three times in the famous “Star Course” in 
Boston, and several times in Salem, Lynn, Lowell, Hud- 
son, Southbridge, Hartford, Springfield, Nashua and in 
some fifty other towns and cities in New England, never 
failing to gain the applause and approbation of his audi- 
His solos on the bass clarinet are a most novel 
During the pres- 


ences. 
and interesting feature of his concerts 
ent season Mr. Staats will make a specialty of solo work 


| and teaching. 





Gypsy Girl Violinist.—Bianca Benedetto, a little gypsy 
girl of fifteen, played on a quadruple bass-bar violin at 
Keith’s on Saturday, November 27, and scored a success. 
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‘SA PHO.” 


DaupetT—CAIn—M ASSENET—CALVE. 





The time was when I would have died to serve or follow you. 
You have made me suffer too much. | have no longer the strength. 
You must now go alone.—(Fanny Legrand in Daudet’s romance 
“ Sapho”’). 
yes. E history of the whole deplorable feminine move- 

ment of latter days is written in these few despairing 
words: 

‘Time was when I could have died to serve or please 
you, but you have made me suffer too much, I have no 
longer the strength to go on, you must go alone!” 

Nobody living is stupid enough to attempt to prove 
that either man or woman can ever practically “go alone.” 
But it does not require much observation to see for 
oneself, or much logic to convince others of the stealthy 
but steady decadence of the vital essence in the going to- 
gether, namely of the love element. 

This wretched mania for career among women, the evi- 
dent effort to get out of home, away from home care, off 


anywhere out into the world; the horror of so-called | 


“chains,” the distaste for sentiment, the independence of 
spirit, the mockery of love ideas by the unmarried, the 
worse than mockery of truth, honor and duty by married 
women; the encouragement of infidelity in women by 
the better class of men, the hypocritical view of the whole 


situation by society, the wit of the press on the disregard 


of principle and rectitude between married people, the 
depravity of romance and drama in considering the rela- 
tion of the sexes, the flagrant disrespect and mockery of 
the straight minority by the crooked majority, the degen- 
eration of service, comfort and content in the household— 
all point to a twilight of the Paradise of Love. 

There are no more mistresses of home—voluntarily. If 
a few exist by tradition there are none by instinct. There 
is no more of that exquisite pleasure among women of 
being the one on whom depends the comfort, well-being, 
happiness of the man who is hers, who chose her of all 
the women on earth to be near him and with him and for 
him. There is no more effacing of self in the effort to 
minister to his comfort, no more pain in seeing him dis- 
turbed, hurt, wanting. Women no longer feel the concern, 
the tenderness, the happiness of sacrifice for his sake. 
Light, inspiration, power to hear and endure are dying 
or dead. The charm is broken, the spell is over, the 
worship is done, the idol down. 


Men and women will | 


never go alone, but the sentiment of loving, the real 
sublime blind adoration of woman for man is dying out 
of the universe. Quenched by what? 

Time was when men had everything in their own hands. 
They ruled a kingdom supreme and undisputed. They 
reigned by right of a power the strongest, the most fero- 
cious, the most varied, the most effective, the most indes- 
tructible, the most supreme on earth—the power by which 
body, soul, head and heart were held chained slaves. They 
had everything in their hands, and like every other des- 
pot that ever lived missed their destiny. 

It is the habit of the rabid, unsexed, homeless, loveless 
woman to speak of men as “bad,” “wicked,” “brutal.” 
There have been, it is true, those who have been all that 
and more. 
but a small part of the wherefore of the suffering which 
has cost women the power to longer love. 








nothing in comparison with the results of their careless- 
| ness of the treasures within their hands; the results ot 
| their short-sighted stupidity, lack of consideration, lack 
| of thought, selfishness, blindness in regard to women. 
| As husbands, as fathers, as lovers, as employers, how 
stupid are men in their relations with women! Even in 
the light of their own interest, in view of how they could 
better profit by her qualities, how little they get, how 
much more they could have, but for their blind stupidity! 
How? 

| Go ask the sighs, the tears, the wasted years, the 
| wrecked brains, the broken hearts of many good women. 
| Get back the echoes of restrained sobs, withheld screams, 
| unuttered despair, hopeless prayers. Get together in por- 


trait the faded eyes, sunken cheeks, blanched hair and | 


stooped forms. Put into words the suspense, disappoint- 
| ment, desire, the patient hoping against hope, the blight- 
|ing knowledge of honor mocked and spurned. Put into 
| sound or shape or color the wounded pride, the discour- 
| aged effort, the unregarded sacrifice, the effort to the 
| limit of effort unseen and unappreciated, the startled sense 
| of justice violated, the revelations of dishonesty, requitting 
cama agonies of affection, devotion, love gone forth 
| into space! Even in the case of so-called “good men.” 
Get these things together in a photograph or phono- 
| graph of the history of events in the love-life of good 
| women associated with “good men,” men neither bad nor 
| wicked, and find the response. 

At the time when men had all in their hands they took 
things for granted. Because they found the bank rich 
they became extravagant. Considering the fund inex- 
haustable they forgot replenishment. Spendthrifts, they 
ignored the possibility of bankruptcy. Strong, they de- 
fied the laws of decline. Victors absolute, they ceased 
vigilance in the frontiers. Drunk by success, they slept. 

How men have slept, how men sleep in regard to 
woman’s nature! How they have missed, how they have 
lost, how they have let go of love and devotion! How 
little they have thought, how little they have cared and, 
God of justice! how women have suffered! 

And one fine morning one woman awoke, saying ‘Why 
on earth should I?” Another who heard it said: “Sure | 
enough, why should we?” A third said: “That is so.” 
1A fourth wept at view of the desolation of disillusion- | 
|ment. A fifth said: “What a waste of a life full of possi- 
| bility to suffer so for one man!” A sixth said: “Let us | 
pray!” A seventh said: “Let us act!” 

And the whole deplorable movement, with its train of 
incongruities, is the result of the conclave, embodied in | 
the words of Daudet’s unfortunate heroine: “Time was 

| when I would have died to serve and follow you. You 
have made me suffer too much. I have no longer the 
| force to face new agonies at your hands!” 

| Jean was not a bad man in his treatment of Sapho. 
In fact, in comparison with some even excellent husbands, 
| he was most exemplary. He was simply an ox of stu- 
| pidity and selfishness, and by it he killed the woman’s 
| power to Jove him. 
| Fanny Legrand was not only a lover to Jean. She was 
mother, helper, nurse, home maker, housekeeper, money 
saver, cook, washerwoman, toy, mental stimulus. She 


| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| | 
} 
| 
| 


But the wickedness and brutality of man is | 


The pain caused by so-called “badness” in man is as | 


| must be lost to gain dramatic conventionality. 


was everything to the man. There was nothing she did 
not do for him. 

She gave up wealth, comfort, adulation, to be with him. 
She endured hunger, humiliation, privation of every con- 
| ceivable form, to save him discomfort and to add to his 
happiness. She asked neither money, position nor ex- 
pensive clothing (coquette and lover of luxury though 
she was). She neither complained, blamed nor chided 
him through his waverings and in their reverses. There 
were no reverses for her while with him. She led him 
| to work when he was idle and to repose when he had 
worked too much. And she knew how to get out of his 
way and let him alone. 
| Asking absolutely nothing but the privilege of serving 
him, she neither imposed herself upon him nor forced 


| her attentions. She was tactful, delicate, philosophical 

| as human could be in treatment of another. 

No woman ever loved better or suffered more than did 

| the unfortunate heroine whom Calvé is to typify through 
the medium of Massenet’s music one week from to-day. 

Calvé herself, it seems, it was who first conceived the 
idea of “Sapho” as an opera. At her suggestion Henri 
Cain and Mr. Bernide together, with the permission and 
approval of Alphonse Daudet, changed the romance into 
form for lyric usage. The result is not an opera, but a 
piece lyrique or a play set to harmony. 

I am not prepared to say how true may be the deduc- 
tion, but it is claimed by many that subjects rendered 

| through music take stronger hold and endure longer than 
| do the same subjects when spoken in simple theatrical 
| form. Writers of romances would probably claim an equal 
| advantage over plays. In either case, as elsewhere, the 
idea, “other things being equal,” must be understood. 
Certain it is that the subject of the Parisian Sapho will 
lose nothing through Massenet’s music. 

It is a trying time for both subject and music, right in 
the teeth of the Wagner reaction, which has but just 
commenced to faire frissoner the peculiar nerves of 
French exsthetics. Once a frisson catches a Frenchman 
there is no hope of attention to any other subject till the 
| frisson has passed, So all the more credit to the Mas- 

senet structure should it send a counter frisson through 
the Parisian nerve centre. 

The piéce lyrique of Massenet and Cain does not of 
course follow closely in detail the written romance. In- 
deed, to do so would have been impossible. To give the 
story entire would require weeks in representation and 
some hundred characters. Many portions, too, which are 
forcible and touching as read do not lend themselves to 
dramatic effect or to conventional stage manipulation, 


| and would but enfeeble the general effect. 


The choice of salient points could not have been better 
made than in this case, all things considered, nor the 
unities better observed. The work, while infinitely simple 
is infinitely dramatic, and by the impression created upon 
the rehearsal entourage it will be an appealing and suc- 
cessful production. 

At the same time it must be said that it seems almost 


| a pity that a romance like this should have to be “ ar- 


Much of the almost unconscious development 
The very 
search for salient points from a creation in which the sal- 


ranged.” 


| ient points have already been culled from life, however 


well done, must be marked inevitably by the search. The 
dramatic punctuation speaks arrangement. One has 
grown accustomed to watch for climaxes, and looks for 
them. This anticipation, however unconscious, touches 
illusion. A story well told is more unconscious, subtle 
and insidious in its call on the imagination, and for that 
reason, while more simple, is more powerful. A drama 
after a book (well written) is a photograph after the 


| original, with the essential differences between nature and 


art, 

But five or six typical characters are retained from the 
mass of personage in the novel; the father and motner 
(changed from aunt and uncle to add the filial flavor), the 
young cousin, who form the Elizabeth to the Venusberg 
episodes, and Jean and Fanny Legrand (Sapho). 

The piéce is in five acts. The first represents the 
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THE 


masked ball of the Parisian art world, where Jean and 
Fanny meet. It may be imagined that the occasion for 
changeful, graceful, sprightly music has not been lost on 
M. Massenet. The opening act is a fascinating one. It 
begins with the confused commotion of the gathering of 
the guests, the removal of wraps, and exclamations of 
welcome, the bravos on each fresh arrival, and the droll 
chorus of prolonged “a-a-a-h’s,” peculiar to French 
assemblies as expressions of pleasure “at last” arrived 
There are songs and dances, the orchestra almost covered 
at first by the noisy festivity. Massenet asserts that 
“even the popping of champagne corks is there.” 

Later the music settles into the rhythm of the dance, 
mingled with cheers, laughter, singing and noisy praises 
for “Sapho, queen of the models.” Further on are inter- 
mingled tender strains of Sapho’s reflections, her peculiar 
nature, so rich in qualities for love and home, longing for 
other and better things; the lonesomeness of the young 
man Jean, the provincial, for the first time in Paris, out 
of his element in the gay, noisy throng, and thinking of 
home and family; Sapho struck to the heart by the unique 
elements evident in the handsome, naif stranger as she 
sees him for the first time while examining her own visage 
in the mirror; her sudden subjection to the influence; her 
expressions of hatred of artists in general, anxiety lest he 
may be one, and joy that he is not; the small colloquy 
between them, so intense and passionate on her part, so 
confused and embarrassed on his; the increasing boister- 
ousness of the féte about them; the strife between going 
and staying; the departure; the gradual recession of the 
musical rhythms and festal strains; the pulsating stillness 
that follows, and the first act of the drama is done 

The second act commences with the installation of the 
young man’s apartment in Paris by his simple and lov- 
ing family, who have come into town for the purpose. 
The “sweet young cousin” is there assisting in the in- 
stallation. All are full of the sadness of pending separa- 
tion, of innocent pastoral pleasure in leaving the neces- 
sary comforts for the student’s work, the father’s pride, 
the young girl’s hope, and a vague, faint presentiment in 
the heart of the mother as to the security of her boy’s 
future. It is a scene of infinite freshness, simplicity, naive 
innocence and filial sentiment, intended as apposition to 
the dark, tragic close, with the interim of climaxes in the 
few short years that make a lifetime of experience. 

The “Bon jour m’ami” of Sapho’s appearance breaking 
upon the loneliness of his first solitary studies is the 
keynote of the drama which is to follow. Her exquisite 
daintiness, tact, gaiety, her luxury of dress and city refine- 
ments, mark a strong contrast to the boy’s homespun 
past, and her other admirable qualities are not long in 
making themselves felt. Her touching delicacy in keep- 
ing herself apart while inducing him to finish his work 
before allowing himself to be distracted, and the charm- 
ingly unique and original manner and conversation with 
which she entertains him when free are well painted. One 
can well imagine their treatment in Calvé’s hands. 

She surprises and delights him by glimpses of artistic 
and literary knowledge which she has gleaned from her 
surroundings and by singing songs of his province. 
Admiring his furniture, she warmly praises the portrait 
of the cousin, when she thinks it “a sister.” A nervous 
spasm of inquietude is in the “pas mal” on discovery that 
the relations are not so near. She comes upon the statue 
of herself as Sapho (whence her name), made by the artist 
Caoudal. All the sweetness of herself and her manner are 
swept aside at the sight, and she bursts into expressions of 


| 
| scorn and anger against the artist, his type and the life he 


| represents. Innocent of the wherefore of the outburst, the 
| young man calms her with a discourse on the beautiful in 
art and the value of great artists to the world. She cuts 
the discourse short by the passionate assertion that all 
| that is beautiful in all life is to be young like him, hand- 
some like him, honest like him, and to be loved! 
The third act opens on a charming Paris suburb, where 


} 


See eS — 


little installation in which he should not miss any of the 
conveniences of his country home, and to have a pretty 
dress in which to greet him! Her faith in her strong love 
for him to bring him back never for an instant wavered, 
and her conduct during the nightmare of existence in that 
vulgar hotel lit by faith, loyalty, devotion and resistance 


| of all material temptations, would make most profitable 


Jean and Fanny have gone to pass Sunday, and where | 


they come in contact with the group of artist Bohemians 
of the ball. 
ner of honorable gentlemen generally in such cases, are 
not long in making known to Jean the past of Sapho 
among them, and the existence of a convict lover and 
a son. 

In the musical version of the story he is made to re- 
ceive this intelligence while in her company, and to fly 
at her neck there and then, accusing her, reviling and 
scorning her, after the fashion of manly manhoods when 
others than themselves are in cause. The moral gymnas- 
tic by which self is exempted in righteous indignation 
against wrongdoing is, however, too profound a matter 
to reach Sapho. In a cyclonic fury of rage, despair, un- 
disciplined savagery and terror at prospect of the destruc- 
tion of her happy life and loss of her lover through the 
men she loathes, she reproaches the 
who, while the ones to make her 


work of the 
“canailles” “les laches,” 


first happiness and to pull down the fabric of a new and 
better life. This and the sudden collapse to tenderness 
and supplication form a terribly dramatic climax, which 
will be something memorable as rendered by Calvé. 

In the romance, however, this is told differently. There 
Jean hears the damaging revelations when alone with the 
Bohemians. Sapho is at home awaiting his return. 
Although “determined” upon rupture and separation at 
once, he is stirred to softness and pardon as he approaches 
the house and recalls all her endless goodness, her ten- 
derness and love for him, her renunciation, sacrifice and 
fidelity. This revulsion of feeling is still further strength- 
ened by finding her sleeping, worn out in the watch for 


his return. 
anxiety on his account, and is conscious that both would 


proach, with which she would greet him waking. Back 
of that, too, he finds traces of the pain and conflict of her 
troubled life before he knew her. He recalls remarks of 
one of the artists, more decent than the rest, who showed 
that her best nature never had a chance to grow, that one 
by one of her poor efforts at nest building were torn 
down by man’s selfishness or worthlessness. Anger is 
changed to pity and appreciation, and he loves her better 
than ever. 

Daudet, with a fineness of development, makes several 
of these semi-detachments before the final separation. But 
finally the end comes, and Jean is made to go away, to 
bathe his righteous soul in the pastoral freshness of his 
provincial prairies, in the paternal blessings of his uncle, 
in the religious consolations of his zealous aunt, and in 
the forehead kisses of la petite cousine 

The most touching part of all Fanny Le Grand’s pa- 
thetic history is her conduct after this separation. Al- 
though struck to death by the blow, she sinks her pain and 
herself in the discomforts and humiliations of a menial 
position in a common hotel, where she goes in order to 
gain a little sum of money to have to provide for his com- 
fort when he should come baok! to have for him a 
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These honorable gentlemen, after the man- | 


| makes scenes, acts 


reading for scores of so-called wives. 

The opera, however, follows the vulgar, ordinary, stereo- 
typed course of sending her down into the country after 
Jean to make him come back, by foul means or fair 

By the zxsthetic refinements of the real love life no 
effort is allowed the woman in the gaining or regaining of 
her happiness. The adventuress goes and writes, meets, 
The real lover waits, prays, agonizes, 
dies, or wins, as the case may be 

Henri Cain, either because it appealed most strongly to 
him or because he believed it to be the most appealing to 
the public, has chosen the former, and by this course vio 
lence is done to the most true and most beautiful of all 
the love elements in woman—self-effacement and self- 
abnegation. 

The Fanny Le Grand, then, of the Massenet piéce lyrique 
is made to go down into the country. There is, of course, 
the violent meeting with the horrified family, and she is 
driven from the place, but not before she has felt the influ- 
ence of Jean’s mother, and asked her pardon. and pity 


life what it was, are now the first to try to rob her of her | In turn the good mother’s “la pauvre femme,” as she sees 


the unfortunate Fanny depart, speaks the sympathy that 
has been evoked in the encounter 

It may be remarked here that this “beautiful womanly 
sympathy,” so much vaunted by drama and novel, gen- 
erally comes after the departure, after the danger has been 
removed, after the other has yielded. It looks “beautiful,” 
but it is abject selfishness, just the same 

In the book Fanny has the reward of her constancy; 
he does come back, and they have many happy days before 
the grand separation. The worst of all, which comes 
after that, he finds he loves another and resolves to marry, 


| to follow his “career,” and live happy with his pious 


He finds on her face traces of weeping and | 





relatives. 
Yet he comes back after that just the same. 
an excuse to do it, the excuse of getting his letters; in 


He makes 


be banished in the gaiety and affection, untouched by re- | truth he returns actuated by a selfish, jealous egotism, in 


the fear that she could possibly manage to live and get 
along without him! 

Though paralyzed by the agony of his loss, she covers 
it in order to test his feeling, knowing that the extent of 
his jealousy on her account would measure the existence 
of a love for her, which was only forced aside, not dead 
She leads him on to anger, pricking his weaknesses, and 
gloating over her triumph at each successive evidence of 
his real feeling. She leads him on to the climax of rage. 
when he raises his hand to strike her, when she falls at his 
feet, with the cry: 

“Ah m’ami tu m’ami encore!” 

After that in the book Elizabeth and Elizabethtown are 
lost of course. All are once more renounced for the old 
life. This time, recognizing his wavering weakness, Jean 
plans flight to a distant land, where with Fanny he can 
career, but re 
is almost 


utilize his instruction and diplomas in a 
leased from the new love and its family. He 
ennobled for the first time by a sentiment of fidelity to 
the woman who has been so faithful to him and reaches 
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the boat on which the departure is to be made in quite a 
spirit of majestic manhood! 

But, behold, in place of the lover on whom he has 
counted so long, of whom he has been so sure, of whose 
infinite treasure he has been so prodigal and so unmind- 


ful, comes a letter containing the phrase above cited, em- | 


bodying so much of human life and suffering. 

“T have no longer the force to recommence new agonies 
at your hands! The time was when I would have found 
all of happiness in the prospect of going to the ends of 
the earth with you. The time has passed.” 

The final of the musical drama is wholly different and 
is possibly better in all senses than that of the novel. 

The fifth act finds Sapho in a miserable room in Paris, 
poverty within, winter without, and the poor creature 
weeping over letters and souvenirs. The poor relics are 
neither trophies nor souvenirs in her case, they are her 
life’s blood. By a peculiar turn of her complex nature, 
while realizing the inevitable of the disaster, she realizes 
also the justice of Fate in the stroke! The revelation 
rouses in her all there is of her better nature. For the 
sake of the love she has known she will rise above her- 
self. She will seek her child and pass the rest of her life 
in the endeavor to make of him what she has never been 
able to be. In this mood the door opens and Jean enters 
in quest of his letters. 

The rest follows the original as above to the point 
where he renounces all for Fanny. She in fact plans the 
flight with him and all is arranged for the future passed 
together without danger of separation. 

But while he sleeps she has a revelation of the enor- 
mous sacrifice it would be for him, the pain to his family, 
the blow to his career. She resolves to slip away out of 
sight and thus make it impossible for him to do himself 
so much harm. 

Even Massenet cannot refer to this last act without 
emotion. The immense sacrifice, the agony of separation 
in the midst of triumph, the small bit of happiness she 
has had for such immense outlay of affection and devo- 
tion, the desolation of her future, the way in which she 
goes off without taking with her one article of provision, 
without daring to snatch the kiss of adieu for fear of wak- 
ing him and that she may weaken in her purpose! She 
writes the letter, leaves it beside him and goes off and 
out and away forever. 

The last glimpse of her is outside in the dark and the 
snow and the desolation, as she throws through the win- 
dow the kiss she dared not give. 

As a perusal of the life of one woman who knew how 
to love, it would be well worth the while of readers to go 
through the romance of Daudet with this object in sight. 
Even if the romance is known it will bear re-reading for 
this as also for the sake of fixing in the mind the relation 
between the original writing and this new lyric story, 
which is destined to reach America and to meet there the 
appreciation that story and music merit. 

One scarcely dares to imagine Calvé in the role, so 
fitted is she for it, so much is she of it, so much is it of her 
and so intense and realistic her interpretations. She may 
in truth be said to be “possessed” of the part. 

Some confusion exists even here in regard to the name 
Sapho and its employment. Known generally as the 
name of the Greek poetess, a classic subject is expected. 
But Daudet’s Sapho was a modern character, favorite of 
the Bohemian art circles in Paris. Model in sort, she was 
made to pose for a celebrated statue of Sapho by reason 
of a certain resemblance found between hér pecaliar type 
of beauty and that of the Grecian poetess. 

An opera has been written on the classic subject by 
Gounod and there is also a theatrical version, to be given 
probably later in the season by Rejane at the Vaudeville. 


pecially before press criticism at this critical juncture, 
Massenet avows this work to be of his best inspiration. 
The music has not yet appeared in print. 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 





= Questions on Voice Phenomena.” 
| Editors The Musical Courier: 

N the brief article under the above title which appeared 

in THE Courter of October 6, my language, in refer- 

ring to Mr. Thurston, was neither abusive nor insolent; 
yet he is both abusive and insolent in referring to me in 
his convulsive reply of November 3. 

He is stupid enough to think that because I did not 
question his observations with the tuning fork that T 





therefore believed his theory of “spinal resonance.” It 
was a blunder on my part to believe Mr. Thurston com- 
petent to judge in even so simple an experiment in acous- | 
tics as that of placing a tuning fork against the bridge of | 
the nose. His imagination forms false premises, from | 
which he proceeds to draw a false conclusion. He reasons 
as follows: 1. The bridge of the nose reinforces the tone | 
of a tuning fork. 2. The spine is bone. 3. Therefore the 
spine will reinforce the tone of the vocal cords. 

In the first place, the statement of Mr. Thurston that | 
the sound of the tuning fork may be reinforced through | 
skin is false.: This young man does not know the differ- 
ence between reinforcement and conduction. Let him 
try the experiment again by placing the fork on the nose 
of someone else. As no analogy exists between the fork | 
against the teeth and any condition in which the vocal 
cords could be placed that need not be considered. The 
reinforcement of the teeth is so slight as to make no dif- 
ference in the argument. 

If we consider some of the requirements of a good 
sound-board we find: 1. Dryness. 2. Elasticity. 3. It has 
a large surface and is thin. 4. Homogeneous in texture. 
5. It must in every part be exposed to the air, as any 
covering which damps or muffles the tone destroys the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

The sound-boards of stringed instruments are familiar 
to all. Whether pianos or instruments of the violin family 
are considered the above requirements are met in all as 
nearly as possible. 

Even Mr. Thurston may know that the wood in violins 
is chosen with the greatest care. Yet he states that the 
Creator has put the spine into a man to reinforce the 
voice, when it is in fact the poorest resonator that could 
be chosen. If Mr. Thurston would study physiology the 
function of the spine would be apparent even to his 
intellect. 

Physicists have demonstrated that wind instruments 
have no sound-boards, their tone depending upon the 
resonance tube alone. 

If a common tuning fork, which may be heard at a 
distance of ten inches from the ear, be placed when vi- 
brating against the sound-board of a concert piano its 
tone may be heard in all parts of a hall capable of seating 
2,000 persons. If placed against a large, thin door it may 
be heard in all parts of a building capable of seating 590 
persons. If placed against the teeth it may be heard by 
eight or ten persons in immediate proximity to the dem- 
onstrater. If placed against the bridge of the nose it 
may be heard by carefully listening at a distance of ten 
inches, which is the distance at which it may be heard if | 
grasped by the fingers. Is it not therefore right to con- | 
clude that bone does not reinforce sound through skin ? 

The bones differ from the requirements of a good 
sound-board in being (1) moist, (2) heavy, (3) hetero- 
geneous in structure, (4) hermetically sealed and protected 
from the air by the most effectual damper to sonorous 





Timid, almost fearful, before the public opinion and es- 


vibration knewn, namely, skin and areolar tissue. In 


addition to the above the spine is formed in such manner 
as to reduce to a minimum the transmission of any form 
of vibration or shock directed against it in any portion. 

An argument which in itself is sufficient to entirely 
overthrow the theory of “spinal resonance” is the deduc- 
tion which may be drawn from the experiments made 
with the tuning fork, which prove that bone acts as a 
conductor. If the fork be placed against any part of 
the head a person can hear it because the bones act as 
conductors. If the spinal column resounded tones the 
singer would be deafened by the sound of his own voice 
on account of the conduction direct to the labyrinthian 
fluid. Will Mr. Thurston answer if he believes this or 
not? If we could hear by conduction our own voices 
would be heard very well even when in noisy machine 
shops. 

According to Mr. Thurston the spinal resonance is 
affected when the larynx is held “solidly back at the very 
spot where the spine is not covered by fleshy integu- 
ments.” 

If we believed a man intelligent we would doubt his 
sincerity in making such a statement. He may explain, 
if he will, what he means_by “fleshy integuments.” He 
would not suggest that those persons under his observa- 
tion have suffered from tissue necrosis in that region. 
There certainly exist between the larynx and the verte- 
bral column the anterior and posterior walls of the 
pharynx, unless an authority on anatomy is at fault. Be- 
tween the spine and the posterior wall of the pharynx 
is a layer of loose areolar tissue and portions of the 
longi colli and recti capitas antici muscles. 

The wall of the pharynx is composed of three coats, 
mucous, fibrous and muscular. The anterior wall is com 
posed of mucous and fibrous layers, and between these and 
the vocal cords are the arytenoid muscle and arytenoid 
cartilages. In order, then, that the larynx or vocal cords 
may be held “solidly back” against the spine there must 
be an obliteration or consolidation of the following tis- 
sues: 

1. A layer of loose areolar tissue 

2. Some portion of the longi colli muscle. 

. A layer of fibrous tissue. 

. A layer of muscle (inferior constrictor) 

. A layer of mucous membrane. 

. Another layer of mucous membrane 

A layer of fibrous tissue 
. The arytenoid muscle. 

9g. The arytenoid cartileges, 
vocal cords. 

Or, if the theory holds that the solidity of spine and 
larynx is through the wings of the thyroid cartilege being 
pressed against the spine, it will be found that they will 
rest directly against the thickest portions of the longi 
colli muscles, and even a would-be physiologist will not 
contend that the body of a muscle will act as a medium 
for the transmission of sonorous vibration. 

From the above, then, it is proven that the larynx can- 
not be placed against the spine on account of intervening 
tissues. 

Now, according to Mr. Thurston, 
among the numerous muscles of the neck certain of them 
will hold the larynx “solidly back.” I would be glad if 
this student of physiology would name the muscles which 
his school considers the proper ones for performing this 
function! He will not say the inferior constrictors, be- 
cause, as in swallowing, their action will contract the 
pharynx and by the thickening of the muscle the larynx 
will be prevented from a backward movement. He will 
not name the omo-hyoid, as it is not attached to the 
larynx, and its action is to draw backward and downward 
the hyoid bone. He will not cast a reflection on the 
honesty of the stylo- = and the thyro- = muscles, 
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for he vigorously protests “solidly back” and not “up and 
back.” 

Will Mr. Thurston explain more clearly the mechanism 
of holding back the larynx? Will he state what he con- 
siders the correct diminution of the antero-posterior di- 
ameter of the neck in a man of average size? In his 
recent article he explains it by the word “knack.” The 
term is indefinite, although it doubtless expresses all that 
was in the mind of the writer of the “diffident article.” 
If he could think rationally, his expressions might be 
clearer, and they would certainly be more condensed. 

If Mr. Thurston had had a little sense he would have 
known that the word “tone,” about which he made such a 
Comanche of himself, was a typographical error, and 
should have been “bone,” inasmuch as it was bone we 
were discussing. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Thurston should consider 
as arrogant my advice that he study Dr. Muckey’s writ- 
ings. It was a blunder on my part to suggest it during 
the present state of his intellect. ‘Humble and honest” 
study of mathematics and physics would be better at 
present. Dr. Muckey’s “unalloyed truth” is at present 
beyond his conception. 

His “refreshing verdancy” in disclosing his idea that 
someone’s voice proceeded from his backbone is unique. 
Will he next mention undertones? The vibrations must 
be at the rate of twenty-four per second, or they cannot be 
heard. Does he still contend that pupils of the physio- 
logical school are so hidebound that their “fleshy integu- 
ments” vibrate like a drum-head? Tut, man! Div ye no 
ken mair ’an that? Ye micht weel cry “Licht! Mehr 
licht!” Ye micht strive tae pass bye ye’r syntax 

Of his last article we may quote from Macbeth: 

“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
W. M. RosBertson. 


Music in Dresden. 

DRESDEN, November 17, 1807. 
INCE the beginning of the musical season no novel- 
ties have been brought out at the Royal Opera. 
The only event of importance has been the revival of 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” which occurred some 
weeks ago. The great expectations of the work were fully 
realized. No wonder, when the strength of the opera in 
the symphonic and orchestral side of the music is con- 
sidered, and when one realizes what can be done by an 
orchestra under Schuch’s congenial lead. No other result 
could be anticipated. That the soloists, with some ex- 
ceptions, were not equal to their parts might have de- 
pended on various circumstances. Taken on the whole. 

however, the performance was a brilliant one 


As to the dramatic strength of the plots in Berlioz’s | 
| young Russian pianist, who in the first Philharmonic con- 


operas, as well as to the richness of his melodic invention, 
objections have been made, and justly. Compared to 
Wagner's music-dramas, Berlioz’s operatic works—they 
lack chiefly the dramatic intensity and concentration 
which so strongly characterize the former. They are, 
however, remarkable for an uncommonly rich and spark- 
ling orchestration, brilliant musical coloring and wild, 
passionate rhythms which make them interesting to a 
degree. “Benvenuto Cellini” is a striking example 
these characteristics 

At the first performance, some nine years ago, the 
Dresden reading of this opera was stamped by the entire 





press as a musical success of high order, and this was 
due to Dresden alone, for the work did not fare as well 
when represented upon other stages. 

The title part was taken by Gudehus, of Berlin, who 
was especially successful with the rendition of the ro- 
mance at the beginning of the second act. This he gave 
with great poetic charm, and in the last dramatic scene 


his voice developed a sonority and a strength which the 


youngest singers might envy. Scheidemantel, in the part 
of Fieramosca, the coward and the fool of the play, vo- 
cally and histrionically carried off the palm of the even- 
ing. His exquisite characterization brought him great 
applause. Ascanio was taken by Frl. von Chavaune. She 
did not reach her predecessor in the part, Frau Schuch, 
whose exquisite acting is still fresh in our memory. Miss 
Wedekind, as Theresa, was not well cast. The smaller 
parts were well given, and the mise-en-scéne exquisite, 
After the brilliantly rendered “Rémischer Carneval” furi 
ous applause broke out 

In my last letter I mentioned all the “ guests” who 
have of late been heard at the Opera. Among these Fri. 
von Zadora, Frl. von Artner, Frau Burckhard, Fri. Paula 
Doenges, Frau Godier and many more have acquired 


more or less recognition by the press. It is reported that 


| Mrs. Godier has been engaged to take the parts of Frau 





Edel, who left for Hamburg. Mrs. Godier hails from 


Essen. 
About the Schuch jubilee I also wrote at length last 


time. The event was marked by an exquisite perform 


| ance of “ Fidelio” at the Opera House 


Concerts have occurred of late almost every day, some- 
times even two or three on the same evening. The be- 
ginning was made by an excellent organ virtuoso, Albert 
Mallinson, of Copenhagen, who gave a recital here at the 
Church of All Saints, on October 5. To call the concert 
giver a does not, however, characterize him 
enough—he is more. Mr. Mallinson, above all, must be 
stamped a great musician of an uncommonly fine and ar 
“ Vortragsweise,” which made the recital a true de 
Space forbids me to enter into detail 


virtuoso 


tistic 
light to his hearers. 
of the very interesting program, which consisted of com- 
positions by Bach, F. de la Tombelle, Saint-Saéns, Du- 
bois, Otto Malling, Handel, Dudley Buck and Widor 
Mr. Mallinson, to the regret of his friends, left soon after 


for Denmark (Copenhagen), where his wife Mrs. Stein- 
position as a 


hauer-Mallinson, occupies a prominent 
singer of reputation. We hope to hear also Mrs. Mal- 
linson in a concert of her own later on in the fall. The 


two artists have been spending the summer in Dresden 
Recitals have also been given by Eugen Gura, Teresa 
Carrefio, Lilli Lehmann and the Mozart Verein, all of 
whom are so well known to the readers of this paper that 
no further mention seems necessary. Luise Ottermann 


and Dora Koehler are two singers of local interest who 


| have been heard here in public 





Quite new to Dresden was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
cert made such a great and deserved sensation. In spite 
of his youth he is one of the best of piano virtuosi of our 
day. His rendition of the Tschaikowsky B minor piano 
concerto was simply marvelous. It brought him unanimous 
praise from public and press. The second artist of the 
same evening, Raoul Walter, son of Gustav Walter, of 
Vienna, highly distinguished himself as a tenor singer of 
no common order. 

At the symphony concerts by the Royal 
different novelties were brought out. The most important 
so far was Richard Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung,” a 


Orchestra 


| 
| 
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grand symphonic poem of brilliant orchestration and in- 
teresting thematic combinations, which was given a very 
fine reading under Schuch’s lead. A first hearing did not 
impress me as overwhelmingly as did the same composer's 
“ Zarathustra,” the most important orchestration which 
has been produced here in a number of years. 

Another novelty was Zdenko Fibich’s “Othello” fan- 
tasia, which, like Strauss’ symphonic poem, belongs to 
the fashionable kind of program music set tu a poem 
The poems one might dispense with. Every cultured 
person knows Othello, Desdemona, Iago, &c., so why not 
leave it to the hearer’s fancy to decipher the different mo 
tives and musical characterizations. The music is very 
melodious, the form somewhat lengthy at times. The 
composition, however, met with a friendly reception 

In a private party I lately had the great pleasure of 
hearing one of Dresden’s first tenor singers, Herr Georg 
Ritter, who only last year took up his residence in Dres 
den. Mr. Ritter full, sonorous voice of 
great compass and sympathetic timbre. The artist took 
fine 


I Aebeslied” 


has a strong, 


his audience by storm by his interpretation ol 


Lohengrin’s farewell and the from the 
“Warkiire,” which he gave with fine quality of voice and 
artistic declamation. Mr. Ritter has accepted a great 
number of pupils, many of them They are 
enthusiastic about their teacher, his method, his conscien- 
winning and his hospitable 
Ritter, his wife—a Norwegian by birth 

is so charming a hostess. Mr. Ritter last Friday was 
heard to great advantage in the Tonkiinstlerverein, where 
he sang some Lieder by Schubert (“Die Wetterfahne’’) 
Brahms (“Sehnsucht”’ ‘Romanze aus Mage 
We hope to hear him oftener than hitherto in 


Americans 
tiousness, his personality 
home, where Mrs 


and and 
lone’) 


public this winter 


Next week Emil Sauer, Teresa Carrefio (second con 
cert), Willy Burmester and other stars will concertiz« 
here 


In the Opera House Mozart's “Don Juan” was revived 
12. Such a _ splendid 
Perron in the title 


Don Juans, 


on November peric rmance ol 


Mozart we have not often witnessed. 
be compared to the best of 
For the rest of the cast equal praise 
Miss Huhn, Donna 
Leporello 


role can only 
Signor de Padilla 
is due: Mrs. Wittich, Donna Anna; 
Elvira; Anthes, Actavo; Nebuschka, 
More of the performance in my next. 

Little Paula Szalit gave a piano recital last Saturday, 
November 13, which was highly commended by the press 

A. IncMAN. 


Don 


Circulars and Pamphiets. 


HE artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions of the 
photographs and portraits published in this paper 
are known to the whole musical profession. These are 
printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 
Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 
most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for musicians or others 
The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week THe MusicaL Courier as the best evidence 
of rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 20, 1897. 


HE concerts of the Meiningen Court Orchestra, the 
first one of which I reported in my last week’s 
budget, were continued a week ago to-day and on the 
following days, including Sunday. On the Lord’s Day 
there were even two concerts, one of which was a chamber 
music matinee. 

Although all of these musical entertainments, five in 
number, were fairly well attended, the general public did 
not seem highly interested, and I doubt whether the net 
receipts will bring much of a sum toward the intended 
object—a fund for the erection of a monument to Johannes 
Brahms at Meiningen. It also seems like an irony of fate 
that, although the whole cycle of concerts was laid out as 
a posthumous Brahms festival, the four Brahms sym- 
phonies being played in chronological order, the work 
which created the strongest impression and most tremen- 
dous enthusiasm was the “Meistersinger Vorspiel,” with 
which the last concert closed, and which was Wagner’s 
chef d’ceuvre, and had to be repeated before the audience 
was willing to leave the Singakademie. This pro-Wagner, 
though by no means as such intended, anti-Brahms 
demonstration is all the more significant, as the students 
of the Royal High School had been given free tickets of 
admission in great number in order to fill the hall, and as 
the Hochschule is known to be the stronghold of Brahms. 

The general impression prevailing in the Berlin press 
regarding the present Meiningen Court Orchestra and 
their playing under Generalmusikdirector Fritz Steinbach 
is to the effect that a certain rude strength and great 
rhythmic precision, also firm attack and fresh, lively 
interpretation are more in their line than finely worked 
out and artistically well shaded performances. Their 
playing is either forte or piano, mostly the former, but 
the medium gradations of dynamics are frequently absent 
and mostly disregarded when a gradual swelling or de- 
crease of tone volume would prove of gratifying effective- 
ness. 

This, of course, was different under Hans von Biilow, 
who was the organizer and instructor of this orchestra, 
with which he was the first one to undertake those famous 
concert trips. Still the shades of Hans von Biilow still 
seem to hover over this body of musicians, especially in 
the interpretation of Brahms’ symphonies. In these the 
traditions with regard to reading are Biilowish and have 
been influenced most strongly also by Brahms himself, 
who frequently and for longer periods of time was a 
guest at Meiningen even after Biilow had departed from 
there. I noticed the influence most in the D major sym- 
phony last Saturday night, which most natural and most 
mellifiuous of the four Brahms symphonies was delight- 
fully performed, the allegretto grazioso finding so much 


favor with the audience that it was vociferously rede- 
manded. 

The symphony formed the second part of a program 
which opened with the Weber “Freischiitz” overture. 
There followed Mozart’s concerto for clarinet with or- 
chestra in A major, composed in the last yeas of the 
master’s life. It is one of the most beautiful of Mozart's 
compositions and it was in unapproachably beautiful and 
finished style performed by Richard Muehlfeld, the re- 
nowned clarinet virtuoso of the Meiningers, who stood 
much in the foreground in all of these concerts. The 
question was much mooted whether Muehlfeld or our 
own chamber virtuoso, O. Schubert, of the Royal Or- 
chestra, is the greater clarinet player. In technic both are 
wonderful and, I think, equal. In tone quality I prefer 
Schubert, who has the genuine clarinet quality of tone, 
while Muehlfeld’s, sweet and beautiful though it be, 
sounds more like that of the shepherd’s Schalmei tone. 
Moreover, with Schubert you can never hear the noise 
of the valves of his instrument, nor yet that disturbing 
hissing sound of the Nebenwind, the surplus of breath 
passing the sides of the instrument. Both these noises I 
heard distinctly when Muehlfeld played, although I was 
at a proper distance from him. 

The Singakademie, however, is not the best place for 
orchestral concerts, as its acoustic properties are too fine, 
and the amphitheatrical building up of the podium places 
the wind instruments so far above the strings that they 
easily preponderate in tone. Hence the general idea of 
the too great obstreperousness of the Meiningen orches- 
tra, especially in the horns and trombones, may have 
been and probably was created. 

Herr Dr. Felix Kraus, of Vienna, a very refined and 
musicianly singer, with a sonorous bass-baritone voice, 
sang a figured aria from Handel’s oratorio, “ Herakles,” 
with good vocal technic and very pleasing effect. This 
was heightened through the original Handel orchestra- 
tion, in which the use of the bassoons (four in number) 
and the clavicembalo part, played on a modern concert 
grand, produced a very quaint accompaniment. 

The closing number of this first part of the program 
was Josef Joachim’s “ Hamlet” overture. It was written 
in the violin king’s earlier years, and is by no means un- 
interesting. Of course, the influence of Beethoven, not- 
ably the first movement of the Ninth Symphony, is 
strongly felt in this D minor overture; but the orchestra- 
tion is fairly modern, and does not preclude the possi- 
bility that Professor Joachim studied the score of Wag- 
ner’s “ Flying Dutchman” overture before he sat him- 
self down to write his own “ Hamlet” overture. The 
work was received with applause, in which a single strong 
hiss, coming from the gallery, made a discordant noise. 

** * 


The chamber music matinee on Sunday brought the in- 
evitable Brahms quintet for clarinet and strings and the 
equally inevitable four Ernste Gesaenge, the latter very 
impressively sung by Felix Kraus. The third number was 
Mozart’s heavenly A major quintet for clarinet and 
strings. I have heard both these quintets performed here, 
with Schubert as clarinetist, and I liked him fully as well 
as Muehlfeld; while I preferred the strings, the Joachim 
Quartet and the Halir Quartet, respectively, very much 
to the considerably weaker Meiningen String Quartet, 
consisting of Concertmaster Bram Eldering and Messrs. 
Funk, Abbass and Karl Piening, chamber musicians. 

* * * 


About the Sunday evening orchestral concert you will 


be informed through my versatile assistant. The fourth 
and last concert contained the E minor symphony of 
Brahms, the performance of which was singularly un- 
even. I liked best the Allegro Giocoso, which was rhyth- 
mically interesting, and least the final movement, in 
which the unbridled brass predominated in an ear-splitting 
manner. Altogether, a reading of this work under 
Nikisch’s baton would have been preferable. I liked 
Fritz Steinbach better, however, than I did Nikisch at the 
last Philharmonic concert in Beethoven’s “Coriolan Over- 
ture,” which was given in a precise, straightforward man- 
ner, and not so drawlingly as Nikisch interprets the softer 
portions of the work. Likewise delightful was the naively 
beautiful entr’act and ballet music from Schubert's 
“Rosamunde,” which was heartily applauded. 

The audience was delighted also with the Tarantelle, 
for flute and clarinet, with orchestra, by Saint-Saéns. 
This early work by the French master was a novelty here, 
while I have heard it performed half a dozen times or 
more in New York, where it used to be a battle-horse of 
the late Otto Oesterle and the clarinetist Schreurs. The 
clever but not very deep piece of virtuoso music was per- 
formed with great bravura by court musician Julius 
Manigold and Herr Muehlfeld. 

The enthusiasm of the audience, which grew from num- 
ber to number, reached its climax and culmination with 
the close of the program, the freshly and spontaneously 
performed “Meistersinger Vorspiel,” which, as I stated 
before, was remanded. 

The Meiningen Court Orchestra, as well as Herr Gen- 
eralmusikdirector Steinbach, can be satisfied with the 
artistic success they achieved here, although their merits 
are not unanimously acknowledged in the Berlin papers. 
On the contrary, the new critic of the Berlin Tageblatt, for 
instance, goes for them quite heavily and without the kid- 
gloves which are so frequently put on in Germany to hide 


hard, critical knuckles. 
. 


An untoward fate seemed to mar the auspices of the 
first concert of the Berlin-Potsdam Richard Wagner So- 
ciety. This first of their musical entertainments of this 
season was to have been conducted by Dr. Karl Muck, 
and he had placed on the program the Bruckner E major 
symphony, a work of merit which is but rarely heard and 
hence belongs to the category which the aims and pur- 
poses of the Wagner Society are intended to make better 
known. Weingartner’s alleged or perhaps real illness 
and consequent departure from Berlin put so much extra 
work upon Dr. Muck’s shoulders that he had to decline 
conducting this concert. The conductoiship of the same 
was next offered and accepted by Bernard Stavenhagen, 
of Weimar, and the first thing he did was to change the 
program. He eliminated the difficult and not over grate- 
ful Bruckner symphony and the program, as he remodeled 
it, contained “Lohengrin” and “Meistersinger” vorspiels 
and also other numbers which are heard at all good sym- 
phony concerts of non-Wagner Society origin and de- 
scription. This again proves the oft repeated truism that 
Richard Wagner societies have no further raison d'etre 
and their time of usefulness is over. They have outlived 
themselves. For Wagner they are no longer needed and 
in others they don’t take a sufficient interest. 

Well, Stavenhagen, for reasons unknown to me, tele- 
graphed that after all he could not or would not 
conduct the concert, and then the committee unfor- 
tunately fell upon Jean Louis Nicodé, of Dresden, to 
help them out in this emergency. He was kind enough 
to do so, aber frag’mich nur nicht wie. Nicodé has long 
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Misses Dietrich, Weitz, Rothauser and Pohl, it suunded 





jurth 
of known quantity to me as a conductor. His program of | and, on account of its difficulty, rarely heard biblical scene | quite beautiful and with excellent blending of voices. 
un- the Dresden Gewerbehaus concerts, however, are fre- | for male chorus and orchestra, entitled “The Love Feast ** * 
yth- quently highly interesting. His reading of the “Meister- | of the Apostles.” The remainder of the concerts of the week were all 
| in singer” vorspiel brought a good many new nuances, ..2 » | soloists’ entertainments of more or less, mostly less, inter- 
ting among them some that made the audience shake their | est. There was Dr. Robert Mannreich, who has.a fair 
der heads, and even the members of the Philharmonic Or- The only other big concert of the week was a per- | baritone voice, but does not know how to use it. Then 
iked chestra (although they have learned to behave them- | formance of Liszt’s “ Legend of Saint Elizabeth,” which | we heard Marianne Geyer, a Vienna contralto, who sang 
the selves under a good many different conductors) could | took place on the day of penance officially ordered by the | the “He was despised” aria from “The Messiah,” with 
ver- not suppress a visible smile. The most palpable innova- | Government at the Royal Opera House, under Dr. Karl | the music close to her mouth and a big Klos right in 
an- tion was a big Luftpause, a perfect break, before the last Muck’s direction. None but so-called sacred concerts | her throat. Two mezzo sopranos held forth on the same 
bfter entrance of the first theme, right after that tremendous | and no theatrical performances at all are allowed on this | evening, viz., Thursday. Miss Therese Behr, of Mayence, 
vely climax on the dominant seventh, which reaches its apex | day. Yearly, however, this legal holiday is selected by | has a good, strong voice, especially resonant in the lower 
ert’s on a trill of the fiddles on the high B. Between it and | the Royal Opera House chorus for their annual benefit | register, which is of contralto timbre, but her vocal edu- 
the following pompous C major chord Nicodé makes a | concert, and I am glad to be able to state that, probably | cation is by no means perfect yet and her art of delivery 
elle, pause of a second or more, which took everybody’s breath | because so very little is going on elsewhere, the opera | is more a matter of instinct than knowledge. The inter- 
éns. away. Other and similar jokes were perpetrated all | house was well filled, both at the public rehearsal and for | esting novelty on her program was a group of songs by 
ere, through the vorspiel, but some of them were not as ab- | the evening performance. It might have been fuller even | Robert Kahn, settings of poems by Gerhard Hauptmann, 
} or surd as they were new. if a more interesting work had been selected, say, for in- | Of which the “It’s So Still and Holy a Day” is the most 
e of In the “Lohengrin” vorspiel it is impossible to make | stance, Schumann’s “ Paradise and Peri,” which has not | beautiful, and was also the best sung. The composer ac- 
The so many new touches, but this heavenly piece of A major | been heard here for several years. For me to sit through | companied in person. 
per- inspiration Nicodé took at a tempo which sent everybody | a whole three hours’ performance of Liszt’s “Elizabeth” is Miss Jeanne Golz, who gave a concert the same evening, 
lius to sleep, including the musicians. “Sweetness long drawn | penance indeed, and thus I obeyed the Government’s | has much more routine and her delivery, though at mo- 
out” would have been taffy in comparison with this snail | infentions to the letter. The reproduction as a whole,| ments a trifle outre, is most always interesting. Her 
im- beat. however, was worth attending, and as far as the work of | voice, however, shows considerable tokens of wear and 
rith Luckily there were some soloists who brought diver- | the orchestra and the hard worked Royal Opera chorus | tear. Her program was interesting, as, besides a group 
sly sion into the program, which, as a concert program, was | was concerned it was even very beautiful. of well-known Franz and less well-known but equally 
ted enjoyable enough, but as a Richard Wagner Society pro- The Rose Wonder episode (one of the few really in- | recherché songs by Hugo Briickler, who died so young, 
gram was ill-fitting. The first of these soloists, Frau Lilli | spired moments of the otherwise tedious and dull work) | it contained the strong and original cycle of Lieder, en- 
~a Lehmann, abdicated after the public rehearsal. She could | was delicately sung by our finely drilled and experienced | titled “Liebesleben,” by the local composer-critic, E. E. 
the not stomach Herr Nicodé’s conducting, and in her usual | chorus, in which there are many good and fresh voices. | Taubert, and three Neue Lieder by Camilla Barda. Of 
ms more candid than polite style made quite a big row. Her | In the Crusaders’ episode, however, more strength would | the former songs the “Auftrag” was most peremptorily 
has place was taken by Frau Ende-Andriessen, from the | have been better. The tempo of the Crusaders’ march redemanded. The Lieder by the female composer are not 
lor Frankfort Opera House, and she sang the Abschenlicher | was taken by Dr. Muck so quickly that one would. have of the very greatest consequence, but are not at all bad. 
id- aria from Beethoven's “ Fidelio,” as well as the finale | thought they were all rushing to a fire instead of march- The portentous young lady played the accompaniments 
de from “Die Gétterdimmerung,” in big, dramatic style. | ing to the Holy Land. However, I was glad, for it was | to her own songs, while Woldemar Sacks did as well, or 
Her voice is no longer very youthful or pleasing in tim- | over all the sooner. even better, for the remainder of the program. 
= bre, and she also occasionally indulges in a downward The soloists were all from among the Royal Opera At this concert Miss Laura Helbling, a talented young 
deviation from the pitch; but, these defects deducted, the | House personnel, who, of course, lend their services gratuit- violinist of fourteen, played the two last movements from 
ze interpretation was deserving of the applause which it} ously for the benefit of the chorus. For this reason I the Mendelssohn concerto and two smaller soli. I have 
= elicited from a large and well dressed audience. don’t care to look too sharply into the mouths of Herr | written of her before, but now advise her to go back to 
k, Another soloist, equally or even more successful, was | Baptiste Hoffmann, Herr Stammer and Herr Moedlinger; Zurich and do some more studying, so that she may 
A Conrad Ansorge, who gave a superb performance of | nor into what came out of their mouths when they sang | come out as a full fledged artist in long dresses in a couple 
P Liszt’s A major piano concerto, and was four or five times | the music allotted to them. But Fri. Heidler, in the title of years or so. + ag 
: recalled. part, as well as Herr Franz Schwarz as Landgraef Ludwig 
4 At the opening of the concert the Berlin Teachers’ | and Frau Goetze as Landgraefin Sophie, sang very well Last night in Bechstein Saal a big audience listened to 
4 Male Chorus, under Prof. Felix Schmidt’s able direction, | and most musically. As for the Angels’ Quartet, sung by | the refined violin and piano joint performances of Herr 
" ee Nee SE 5 ewer vv me 
e 
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Alexander Petschnikoff, of St. Petersburg, and Mile. Marie | best recommendation that can be given to the little vol- 


Panthés, of Paris. This latest Franco-Russian alliance 
ts productive of the most pleasing artistic results. The 
second program contained Mozart’s D major sonata, the 
A major duo for piano and violin, op. 162, by Schubert; 
the Schumann sonata, op. 105, No. 1, and Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 30, No. 3. 
e és 

At the Singakademie a little later in the evening I at- 

tended the concert of Miss Auguste Hopf, pianist, and 


Herr Ossip Schnirlin, violinist, with the Philharmonic | 


Orchestra. The latter body, under Herr J. Rebicek’s 
misdirection, did not greatly distinguish itself in the ac- 
companiments. 
perior to the two soloists, of whom the young lady was 
the worse. 


and orchestra mercilessly butchered by Fraulein Hopf. 
She has neither a technic nor a big or ripe enough concep- 
tion to appear in public. Of course she is a pupil of 
Professor Klindworscht! 

Ossip Schnirlin should spell his name’ with an m in 


the middle on account of the frequent uncleanliness of | 
| and robust baritone, who appeared here at the Royal 


| Opera House “as guest” in the part of Tonio in “I Pag- 
| liacci,” and who gave a song recital at the Philharmonie 


his intonation. His technic and his tone are also not 
quite big enough as yet for the successful coping with 
the Brahms violin concerto. 

His tone, however, was quite pure and sweet in the G 
minor adagio from Richard Strauss’ violin concerto. The 
new caprice in F, by Eugenio Pirani, which Schnirlin 
performed, is commonplace rot and I don’t understand 
how a critic of Signor Pirani’s pretensions does not use 
more judgment and self restraint than to publish such a 
lucubration. 

* . * 

While Arthur Nikisch was rehearsing the third “Leo- 
nore” overture with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
at Bremen last Tuesday he was handed a telegram which 
announced the arrival at Leipsic of a little daughter. The 
child is to be christened Leonora. 

oe 9 


The monument to the great ballad composer Carl 
Loewe is to be unveiled at Stettin on the 3oth inst. It | 
is the work of the Berlin sculptor Von Gluener. The | 
composer is represented baton in hand, the left arm 
reposing on a music stand, upon which is seen a relief 
of Saint Cecilia. The left hand holds a sheet of music. 
The bronze monument is placed in front of the Church of | 
St. Jacob, in Stettin, in which Loewe was organist from 
1820 to 1865. According to the composer’s last wish, 
although his body is interred at Kiel, his heart, in a silver 
capsule, was placed in the inside of one of the organ 
pillars. A Latin inscription marks the place and Karl 
Bartsch has immortalized the organist-composer’s last 
wish in the following verses: 


Als er fiihlte nah'n sein Ende, 
Sprach er noch mit bleichem Mund; 
Das gelobt mir in die Hande: 
Nicht in dunklen Erdengrund 
Bettet, wenn es ausgeschlagen, 
Mir das mtide Herz zur Ruh— | 
Wo der Orgel Sdulen ragen, | 
Weist ihm eine Statte zu. } 

Wie er bat, so ist’s geschehen. 
Und die Téne, die ihm Rohr 
Bebend auf zum Himmel wehen, 
Zittern durch sein Herz empor. 

ae * 


Under the title of “Marterhauptens Gottfried, a lyra 
concertino in five movements,” Joseph H. Damrosch, a 
brother of the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, has published 
a volume of poems with an introduction in prose. Max 
Schildberger, of Berlin, is the publisher. The verses are 
mostly of a lyric character, but among them are also some 
ballads and a few short epigrammatic poems. The short 
piece in prose, as well as the poetry, are the product of a 
soulful man and a virile, earnest and noble mind. The 


The orchestra, nevertheless, was far su- | 


I had escaped the Grieg concerto, but I | 
heard the César Franck symphonic variations for piano | 


| velopment which his instrumentation 


| or Gounod’s. 


| tion which none of the former operas can boast of. 


| ume is to reprint here one of the poems: 
Gieb’ aliezeit Dich ganz zu eigen, 
Wo Menschen treulich zu Dir steh’n, 
Und lass Dein Herz nicht fitichtig schweigen 
Im fitichtigsten Voritibergeh'n? 


All’ Deiner Seele freundlich Griissen, 
Hab’ es bereit in Zeit und Ort, 

Lass wunderthatig sich’s ergiessen 
In jeden Blick, in jedes Wort! 


Wie hald verblichen rothe Wangen 
In ew’ge Schattenferne weit, 
Daran Du jiingst vorbeigegangen 
In stumpfer Seelenlosigkeit ! 


Nun stehst Du an dem frischen Grabe 
In Deiner SAumniss Neueharm, 
All’ Deiner Liebe reichste Habe 
Mach jetzo Dich nur doppelt arm. 

7 * * . - 
Nun ist’s zu spat! Mit Goldesfrachten 
Irrst Du in 6der W adstenei, 
Um einen Tropfen zu verschnachten, 
Da Dir der Becher ging vorbei ! 

oe ery 


The Marquis de Souza, the portly Portuguese singer 


not long ago, has gone crazy. His impresario, Herr 
Kuski, took him to Lisbon, where he is now confined in a 
private asylum. The marquis is a near relative of the 
King of Portugal. 


* * * 


It is both silly and unfair to keep on reiterating that 


Arrigo Boito has been the orchestrator of Verdi's last | 


operas. No one who knows anything of the octogena- 
rian’s character, which is just as upright as it is obstinate, 
would ever for one moment entertain such an idea. On the 
contrary, friend and librettist, as Boito has been, if he 


| were so presumptuous as to even try to interfere with the 
| orchestral ideas of the old man he would excite the lat- 
| ter’s ire and disgust. 


Verdi is of an entirely self-reliant 
Besides, the progress and de- 
shows is by no 


and very self-willed nature. 


| means quite so remarkable as the advance in his operatic 


composing in itself, and with this it must have gone hand 
in hand. Moreover, Verdi’s orchestration is a charac- 
teristic one, peculiar to himself, and as different from 
Boito’s orchestration in “Mefistofele” (which is the only 
wotk of his I know) as Boito’s is different from Wagner’s 
Last summer I had, by accident, a chance 
to see the score of the overture to Verdi’s very first opera, 


| “Conte Oberto,” and to hear the work performed by the 


Ostend Kur Orchestra. It shows the same characteris- 
tic treatment of the brass as is found later in “Trovatore,” 
and from there can be traced in “Aida,” “Otello” and 
“Falstaff,” although in this last work it reaches a perfec- 
This 
is to the old master’s greatest credit and no one should 
try to diminish this merit who cannot bring the actual 
proofs to substantiate what he is maintaining. 
** * 


The suicidal attempt of Guetter, the first bassoon 
player of the Royal Orchestra, is explained. He is said 
to have been on intimate terms with a society lady, whose 
husband finally got wind of the matter. When confronted 
the married woman denied culpability, and her husband 
was willing to believe in the innocence of the flirtation if 
both parties, the bassoon player and the wife, would swear 
a holy oath that they had not betrayed him. The woman 
swore the oath, but Guetter went away and put a bullet 
in his brain. He is not dead yet, but only scant hopes are 
entertained regarding his ultimate recovery. 


* * * 


Among the new music lately sent to me was Richard 
Strauss’ op. 34. It consists of two anthems for sixteen 


[part mixed chorus. The first one is a setting of Schiller’s 
beautiful epic “ Der Abend” (The Evening), and the 
second of Riickert’s “Hymne.” Both poems have been 
Englished by John Bernhoff. The anthems are published 
by Jos. Aibl Verlag, in Munich, which enterprising house 
has published most of Richard Strauss’ works. Even at 
a purely cursory glance at these new compositions the 
part writing is revealed as something masterly. There 
are sixteen real moving voices, not mere duplications, as 
is so often the case. The musical thoughts in both of 
these anthems are among the loftiest of all of Strauss’ 
inspirations. 
| The second mazurka for piano by Erik Meyer-Hel- 
| mund, which was sent me by Bosworth & Co., his pub- 
| lishers, is a salon piece of the weakest description, and I 
| must beg Richard Strauss’ pardon for making mention of 
it in the same paragraph with his new anthems. 


* * * 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of THz Musica 
Courier during the past week were Henry M. Mendel, a 
gentleman prominent in musical circles of Milwaukee, 
Wis., where in 1886 he was president of the Saengerbund 

4 Music Festival. Mr. Mendel and his wife intend to spend 
the winter in Berlin, and to enjoy a good many of the 
best musical treats offered so prodigiously in the German 
capital. Ernest Jedliczka, one of the busiest of the Berlin 
piano pedagogues; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jackson, Leonora 
Jackson and Ernest H. Jackson. Miss Jackson just re- 

| turned to Berlin from her first concert tournée, upon 
| which the young American violinist met with consider- 
| able success. Next month Leonora Jackson will be heard 
in Vienna. Through the death of George Pullman the 
young lady lost one of her stanchest supporters, and the 
kind friend who was the instigator of her being sent to 

Berlin for an education. Herr Albert Eibenschiitz, com 

poser, pianist and pedagogue, whose pupil, Miss Wilhel- 
mina Wnuczek, will perform Herr Ejibenschiitz’s manu 
script piano concerto at a concert to be given by the 

Polish young lady next week; Barron Berthold, the heroic 

tenor, who came to tell me that he has definitely closed 
| a contract with the Wiesbaden Court Opera, where he 
will first appear as guest early in December, and then in 

1898 will become a regular member of the Court Opera 

personnel; Frederick M. Biggerstaff, of San Francisco. 

Cal. O. F 


Why Armstrong? 


ADAME MELBA arrived in this country under her 
real name, “ Mrs. Armstrong,” probably with the 
desire to conceal her presence, yet she had no sooner 
landed than she took her pen in hand and indited a gushy 
letter to her dear “ matinée girls” over her stage name 
The ways of the prima donna are past finding out 
Just why Madame Melba should have come to this 
country under the name of “ Mrs. Armstrong” is a ques- 
tion. Madame Melba’s real name is, in fact, Armstrong, 
and her husband, from whom she is at present separated, 
was an officer in the English army. Returning prima 
donnas are usually willing enough to have their arrivals 
duly noted, and Madame Melba’s course in landing under 
a name by which she would not be recognized is very 
exceptional. Madame Melba’s names recall the fact that 
she is to have as a protégée this winter a young Canadian 
girl, who comes from Toronto, and has called herself 
Toronta, just as Madame Melba decided to carry the 
fame of her native Melbourne as far as her own triumphs 
extended, and Madame Albani made the capital of New 
York a particularly familiar name in English music 
Mile. Toronta has been studying with Marchesi in Paris 
and her expenses there have been paid by a wealthy 
woman of Toronto, who heard of her talents and helped 
her to develop them. Now the young woman is going to 
sing in New York, and Madame Melba has promised to 
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look after her in the unfamiliar surroundings of stage life. 
Philadelphia will have the greater share of Madame Mel- 
ba’s operatic appearances this season. She sings Mar- 
guerite and Violetta there during the first week of the 
opera season, and will be heard later in “ The Barber of 
Seville.” 


Richard Wagner, the Christian. 





By Rosa MAYREDER. 


[TRANSLATED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 


HRISTIANITY reckons among its artists and 


| about what he wishes to express 


thinkers a goodly company of lost sons who have | 
| becomes.” What had made him so distrustful toward 


penitently returned. In the generation which at the be- 
ginning of the century was dominated by the spiritual life 
this conversion was very customary. We may almost call 
it the inevitable experience of the romanticists, Friedrich 
Schlegel, Zacharias Werner, Fredrich von Gentz, Novalis 
even, the celebrated discoverer of the “ Blue Flower ”— 
they all were enthusiastic in their first writings for the 
ideas of the Revolution, and saw in it, as Gentz said, “ the 
hope and the consolation for so many old evils under 
which mankind groaned.” 

In these cases, however, in general our concern is not 
so much with the conversions by which the work of a half 
life was annulled, but only with those early changes by 
means of which immature talents struggled out of the 
dominating views of the time into the field of their indi- 
vidual mode of thought. At first the spiritual fortune of 
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deficiency characterizes all Wagner’s later written declara- 
tions as far as philosophic matters are concerned. He has 
nothing new to tell us, nothing that Schopenhauer had 
not said in better, sharper, more pregnant words. If the 
writings of the first period are compared with those of 
the second, a great interval can be remarked even in the 
literary quality. The Wagnerian old style (Alterstil) is 
monotonous, circumstantial, tedious, with accumulation 
of substantives. The man who in his thirty-eighth year 
had uttered gallantly and boldly the deepest dreams of 
his artistic soul, untroubled by the wrath or the ridicule 
of sober and thoughtful souls, now cautiously goes round 
He feels that “in the 
field where everyone believes that he has an opinion to 
which he is fully entitled, a definite expression becomes 
the more difficult the older and more experienced one 


himself ? 

The path by which Richard Wagner reached Christian- 
ity led through the philosophy of Schopenhauer. While 
in music he was such a creative pioneer, he was as a writer 
never independent of outside influences. Ludwig Feuer- 
bach determined the direction and the style of the first 


| period: from which he took the philosophical terminology, 


which he employed freely in fitting it to his artistic ideas 


| When, however, Schopenhauer came into power, Feuer- 


Wagner may be compared with that of Schelling and | 


Gérres, or even of Friedrich Daumer, who, in numerous 
writings represented Christianity as an atavistic relapse 
into the primitive tendencies of mankind, and reproached 
it as Molochism and Cannibalism, only at last to become 
pious Catholics at the steps of the altar. 

Richard Wagner, too, stood at these steps when he re- 
turned to Christianity, just as much so as the most 
famous convert of the present day, Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Must there not be a mysterious connection between a 
man’s time of life and a man’s view of life ? Did not per- 
haps Richard Wagner give a key to his own experience 
when in 1851 he wrote “A man is not the same in youth 
as in age Is not the disturbance of our repose as 
keenly felt by us in age as the restraint of our activity in 
youth ?” 

“A dear young friend of mine wished to learn from me 
how and in what manner my views on the State and 
Religion since the composition of my first writings on 
art in the year 1849 to 1851 had changed,” thus Wagner 
begins his essay “On the State and Religion” (1864), 
in which he gives a brief sketch of his altered views. But 
it is vain to expect from this pamphlet—the only one 
which contains a direct intimation that a change had 
a clearly stated distinction 
It is, in fact, nothing 
This 





taken place at all in his views 
between Once-on-a-time and Now 
but a compendium of what Schopenhauer thinks. 


to be dismissed wholly and forever more 


he was an 


bach had 
Schopenhauer tolerated no gods near him; 
angry and a jeaious god, like the old Jehovah whom he 
could not endure, and extirpated with fire and sword the 
graven images, Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, and 
everything thereto belonging. A painful thought, how 
ever, remains that one of these “Windbags and Charla 


| tans” really laid the foundation on which the Wagnerian 


ideal of art and life was built. Wagner had to change his 
teaching and explanations The spiritual bogieman 
“who was master of such an effective method of terroriza- 
tion, subjugated the impressionable artist to the lowest 
depths of want of dependence. It is lamentable when a 
great personality becomes a carrier of other men’s 
thoughts; all the more lamentable when a fiery. tender 
spirit submits to a philosophy sprung from a bilious and 
morose temperament 

Henceforth it weighed on Wagner’s poetry with a crush- 
ing load. In the text of the “Meistersinger” the new note 
sounds for the first time. The charming. unaffected merri 
ment of this poet tells us that it is of the pre-Schopenhauer 
But in the third act we detect, in the middle of 


period 
John’s Day, sud 


the enchanting atmosphere of the St 


denly a painful note, and like a drop of wormwood, the | 


words of Hans Sachs falls on our soul: “Delusion, de 
lusion; everywhere delusion.” And the drop swells, it 
spreads as a stream of “Weltschmerz” or pessimism in 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and this stream rolls, from the lexi- 
con of Schopenhauer, heavy thoughts down on the story 
which the cheerful Meister Gottfried devised for the glory 
and praise of the by no means world-avoiding and by no 
means world-satiated Frau Minne. 


, 


Then the philosophic | receives a violent twist in the new direction; 


15 


thoughts, all memories, holy twilight of lofty aspirations— 
the world-redeeming terror of delusion extinguishes.” 

In the “Ring of the Nibelungs,” of which the 
luckily comes partly from the first period, the tendency of 
the whole is already guided by the Schopenhauer recipes 
Wagner himself states it. “It is a peculiar property of the 
poet to be more mature in his inmost intuition of the na 
ture of the world than in abstract conscious cognizance— 
with this conception I had, unconsciously as regards 
human things, confessed to myself the truth. Here every- 
thing is thoroughly tragic and the Will, which would build 
at last attain to 


text 


a world according to its wishes, can 
nothing more satisfying than to break itself by noble 
ruin.” But the Wagner of the first period looked at the 
nature of Tragedy differently. In “Opera and 
Drama,” he said, “Life conditioned, from its own reality 
which in itself 


quite 


and involuntary necssity, tragic death, 
was nothing else than the conclusion of a life filled with 
the development of the fullest individuality and employed 
for the vindication of this individuality.” With this con 
ception he shows himself as an original brother in soul to 
Nietzsche, who says “Before tragedy, war celebrates its 
The man accustomed to sorrow, 
glorifies his exist- 


saturnalia in our souls 
who seeks for sorrow, the heroic man 
ence in tragedy.” 

Wagner's conception of art as the highest end of man 
sprang from Feuerbach’s naturalism, like a vigorous tree 
in a fertile soil. This conception, and with it the whole 
expansive force of his personality, was deep rooted in an 
affirmative mode of observing the world which is, gener 
ally speaking, a heathen mode. But in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, art and art enjoyment, taken strictly, means 
only a deviation from the proper and main destiny of man 
If man were called to redeem himself and the world by 
denying its will, then everything that soothes and calms 
the pains and woes of this life and brightens the deceptive 
appearance of things, would lead him away from his true 
task; it must at last be rejected. The third book of the 
“Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” displays only a weak 
ness of the author; it is a tasteful bit of inconsequent 
writing, yet one in which the originals of Schopenhauer’s 
plan of the world, of Buddhism and Christian mysticism 
are freely displayed. Wagner’s utterances on the mean 
ing of the world in the light of a negative view of the 
world are by no means full of light. “The thinking ob 
server must allow the noblest work of art to be this: to 
step into the place of the earnestness of life, and change 
reality into the delusion in which it, this earnest reality, 
appears to us again at least as delusion; and in the most 
transient glance at this wondrous play of delusion there 
will at length return the ineffable dream image of the 
most sacred revelation incomparably clear and bright 
The justice of the world is here displayed, harmless as if 
amid smiles, for the fact that we would willingly deceive 
ourselves led us to recognize the reality of the world with- 
out any deception.” 

Even this statement of the nature and of music 
“as pure 


task 


lovers sing “What we thought, what to us seemed, all | form of what contents divinely emancipated from com- 
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prehension, it may be regarded by us as the world redeem- 


ing birth of the divine dogma of the justice of the world 
now extolled something quite different from beautiful hu- 


of phenomena.” The reason why music represents the 
divine dogma of the justice of the world of phenomena 
is supposed to be given by the tone figure, which can be 
compared with nothing real, “which is utterly alien to 
the world of phenomena, but which takes possession of 
our soul as if by grace.” 

If tone figure or music is not concerned with the world 
of appearance in the narrowest sense, it yet belongs to the 
world of sense, and therefore we cannot see why impres- 
sions made through the ear can be iess deceptive “veils 
of Maya” than those made by the sense of touch and sight. 

But Richard Wagner was never happy in his interpre- 
tation of Schopenhauer’s view of the world. He held 
firmly to the last consequences of pessimism, and in his 
uncritical faith laid bare the weak sides which Schopen- 
hauer carefully concealed by the great art of his statement. 
Thus in “Religion and Art” (182): “If we here seek, 
under the guidance of the great thoughts of our philoso- 
pher to bring clearly before us the unavoidable metaphy- 
sical problem of the destiny of the human race, we should 
have to recognize that what we characterized as the de- 
cline of a race, historically known to us by its actions, was 
the severe school of suffering which the Will in its blind- 
ness laid upon itself in order to gain sight.” 

Respecting the rejection of vegetarianism by the Euro- 
pean nations, he continues: “The history of this rejection, 
as we gave it in the broadest outlines, can, if we regard it 
as the school of suffering for the human race, let us learn 
by the teaching thus obtained that we have to do with a 
power that comes from the blind struggles of the world- 
forming Will toward the goal which it unconsciously 
strives. 

“A will foreseeing its blindness, that unconsciously 
strives for its own annihilation as a goal to the attain- 
ment of which it struggles in its blind impulses, that 
is an assumed ‘Will to live’ which at the same time 
is a will to not live—could the Wagner of later years 
regard this explanation of the world? Could he de- 
scribe his acquaintance with the philosophy which pro- 
pounds this solution, as an ‘infinite blessing’? He 
could recommend that, as a guide for an independent 
description of the way of true hope to the standpoint of 
our present culture, we should take the Schopenhauer 
philosophy in every respect as the foundation of all 
further spiritual and moral culture!” 

It is certainly remarkable as a psychological phenome- 
non that a philosophy which places the only salvation of 
mankind in complete estrangement from the world of 
sense, and which sees in human life nothing else than a 
pendulum oscillating between blackness and tedium, could 


be an infinite. blessing to one who had not the smallest | 


inclination to mortify the flesh, and whose life was filled 
with the monstrous emotions of high Genialitaet. Here 
there must be a breach between Thinking and Being; 
Theory and Practice no longer overlap in Wagner’s life. 
There is a characteristic proof of this. He had, in “Reli- 
gion and Art,” styled vegetarianism “the only healing 
office of the Christian faith’ and expressly extolled it. 
“In practicing it we practice all the teachings of the 
Redeemer;” he had even said “Perhaps the impossibility 
of carrying ont the indispensable obedience to this ordi- 
nance of the Redeemer, by complete abstinence from ani- 
mal food among all believers, it is to be regarded as the es- 
sential reason of the early decay of the Christian religion as 
a Christian church. To have to recognize this impos- 
sibility is equivalent to confessing the ceaseless decay of 
the human race.” 

Yet Richard Wagner after < very brief vegetarian epoch 
returned to animal food! 

We see that, in the moment when Christianity entered 
into Wagner’s life, that harmonious union of the Ideal 


and the Real, which once seemed to him the first ani 
of a fairer and nobler humanity, came to an end. Wagner 


manity. The word which the “redeemed world-man” now 
uttered was not “Joy,” but “Compassion.” In earlier 
times the “hunger after art had revolted from the pain- 
ful spectacle of the dying patient from whom Christianity 
had sucked all the enthusiastic inspiration. Now the God 
suffering on the cross, the head full of blood and wounds 
—a symbol for imitation by the breaking down of every 
selfish will—even in its rudest artistic representation al- 
ways fills us with emotion.” In early days Wagner had 
deduced the decay of cultured humanity from the role of 
Christianity. Now he saw the cause of the decay in the 
fact that we are so thoroughly unchristian and that 
Christianity is not “in bloom” even. Once he said, 
“Christianity choked the organic artistic movement of the 
people, its very procreative powers; it cut down into the 


very flesh and with the dualistic scalpel destroyed even | 


its artistic life organism.” Now he spoke of the “ruin 
which the Latin resurrection of the Greek arts had 
brought upon the Christian culture of the people.” 

In his writings Wagner appealed “not to the dull crowd, 
but to nobler spirits, through whom, though still involved 
in their own darkness, the liberating ray of true knowl- 
edge may penetrate, even if not thoroughly, to that dull 
crowd.” -An artist, however, he could not, for a continu- 
ance, be satisfied with the sparsely sown nobler spirits. 
The idea of noble Volksthumlichheit, of “what is peculiar 
to the people,” of an “art popular in the highest sense, 
an idea that sprang from his innermost and unchangeable 
self,” could not be realized without a foundation, compre- 
hensible to all and common to all. He shared indeed 
the orthodox Schopenhauer view which places the essence 
of artistic productiveness in the temporary suspension of 
the will; yet he found, besides, that art could not carry 
on its own productiveness if it lacked the foundation of a 
religious symbol of a perfect moral order of the world, by 
which it is able to become, for the first time, compre- 
hensible by the people. Thus as an artist he laid hold of 
Christianity, because there “where religion becomes 
artistic, it is reserved to art to rescue the nucleus of 
religion, because the mythical sombols which religion in 
the proper sense professes to hold as real befiefs art em- 
braces in their emblematic value, in order to let us learn, 
by the ideal presentation of them, the profound truth con- 
cealed in them.” The profound truth concealed in Chris- 
tianity, however, was identical with Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine of the breaking of the will for the sake of redemp- 
tion. Hence culture, springing from the affirmation of 
the world and the mistaken struggle to render this per- 
plexed existence tolerable, could only be unhealthy; all 
knowledge besides was of evil. The hero who sees through 
the illusions of Maya and turns away from them must 
simply be void of all culture, a pauper in spirit, “the rare 
fool who knows through comparison.” 

That art itself is only the last and highest product of 
Christianity, and that the work, which was an ennobling 
of pious simplicity and a recoil from everything worldly, 
can succeed only through the most raffiné aid of modern 
technic—that consequently here he preaches from the 
methods of art against the life conditions of art—for this 
contradiction Wagner, the Christian, had as little feeling 
as for all the other contradictions, between actual life and 
its Christian interpretation. He devoted his incomparable 
musical formative power to breathe life into a corpse, for 
he was entangled in the fatal error that a religion that had 
“become artistic,” that is, a religion which was dead in its 
essence, could be rendered living again by the aid of art. 
Thus “Parsifal” forms a bewildering hybrid between a 
theatrical piece and a document of culture; by its com- 
bination of Church and Theatre, unacceptable by the pious 
as well as by the esthetic mind. The orthodox religious- 








ness evolved from the living process of spiritual develop- 
ment endures no contact with art; the theatrical garb 
injures the pious sentiment, and the artistic man, who sees 
in Christian life and thought only a drama like anything 
else, is disgusted with the arrogant dogmatism of this 
work that preaches “Redemption” with sacerdotal ges- 
tures. 

When Richard Wagner was young he opposed his per- 
sonality with its power over the future, to the old and the 
obsolete, and formed in the creative depths of his own in- 
dividuality the formula of a new, coming Weltanschauung; 
his soul was full of the spirit of the future. When Richard 
Wagner was old the old and obsolete regained its power 
over him; his soul was full of the spirit of the past. What 
he wrote in the one half of his life he blotted out in the 
other half. He is a Janus-head, whose spiritual physiog- 
nomy has two faces; one prophetically inspired, glowing 
in joy of the affirmation of the world, with heathen 
beauty and strength; the other with anointed look, and 
the melancholy mien of Christian compassion, and the 
aged wrinkles of the negation of the world. 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer, however, has come to 
cost dear to the Germans; it led the greatest artist whom 
the nineteenth century gave them into the direction which 
led him into the past instead of into the future —From Das 
Magasin der Literatur, Berlin and Weimar, November 13, 
1897. 


Detroit ! 


“Oh, Ho! 


os ee we are again! Emerged, bobbed up serenely, 
as it were, from down below. Figuratively speak- 
ing, of course, for it was but to apathy and oblivion that 
we were temporarily relegated or confided. We live and 
we are. And I hasten to state it. For to be or not to be? 
Aye, there’s the rub. And the darkness ever waxes 
thicker. 

There are some few things deeply gratifying in the re- 
liability of their eventuality, and these are the Hofmann 
concerts and the artist recitals to be given under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. Of course, there will 
be others, various others, many others; but then they are 
as yet mere possibilities, probabilities; happen- 
ings to be. 

Anything so generous, so lavish and prodigal as Alfred 
Hofmann’s offerings to the musical public of this city 
has been unprecedented in the annals of Detroit’s history 
The opening concert of the series of three to be given this 
winter was artistically, socially and financially a brilliant 
and gratifying affair of conspicuous magnitude and worth 
There was evidenced an elegance of detail, a minute re- 
gard for the artistic which could not but be appreciated 
by all of zsthetic inclination. The tout ensemble was irre- 
proachable, everything was conducive to a harmonious 
whole, and the eye and the mind were distracted by none 
of those woefully conventional incongruities. Harmonie 
Hall was filled to overflowing with a representative pub- 
lic, and enthusiasm waxed warm and persistent. 

Campanari, Sherwood and Hofmann—in such order 
were the artists of the evening in all courtesy billed, and 
there were those prepared to lavish on the famous bari 
tone the intense and ardent approbation of the evening 
To such Alfred Hofmann’s success, following as it did 
immediately in the wake of Campanari’s first appearance, 
must have seemed an emphatic, brilliant and signal one 
Mr. Hofmann was evidently inspired by the delightfully 
artistic atmosphere he had himself so uniquely created, 
for never have I heard him when he appeared to such 
splendid advantage. Servais’ Fantaisie de Spa, together 
with the exquisite tonal miniature of Popper and the be- 
witching, scintillating scherzo of Goens aroused unre- 
stricted admiration. The ’cellist’s tone is beautifully rich 
and sonorous, his interpretations are distinctly graceful 
and artistic and his technic savors of — but the vir- 
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tuoso. There was evidenced a delicacy and refinement of 
finish, while the individual abandon which colored his 
readings was none the less inspiriting because of the ele- 
gance which tempered it. Mr. Hofmann’s work was de- 
lightfully satisfactory and pleasurable, and the ovation 
tendered him was tendered the ’cellist, the artist and not 
the instigator of the finest series of concerts Detroit has 
ever known. 

Of course Campanari is always more or less Campanari 
and to indulge in a disparaging criticism of him would be 
to invite ridicule. But in this instance Campanari was 
as regarded general expectation a disappointment. Per- 
haps it was chance or a passing mood or just plain 
prosaic indifference. To me it seemed indifference. In- 
terest or enthusiasm in his work were wanting quantities 
and his individuality was evidenced but once and that in 
the “Figaro” aria, which he offered in response to his 
second number. Comparisons are always odious, but one 
could but be forcibly impressed with the self-suggested 
comparison between the wild, spontaneous admiration 
and enthusiasm of the audience when Innocente de Anna 
appeared last March comparatively unknown, because we 
really knew little or nothing of his previous achievements 
and the would-be rhapsodies of the much heralded Cam- 
panari’s listeners. Any enthusiasm felt was not for the 
Campanari of that night, but the Campanari of golden 
fame and fortune. Save in the one instance he utterly 
failed to thrill, and the public was left clear minded, cold 
blooded, unaffected and disappointed. Instead of gla- 
mour and magic they found but prose. Of course those 
already acquainted with Campanari’s inimitable capabili- 
ties and consummate art found consolation in reminiscing, 
and the magnificent abandon and electrifying brilliancy 
of technic in the “Figaro” aria brought balm and conso- 
lation to their souls. But to those who on this occasion 
for the first time heard the baritone in the traditional “Dio 
Possente” from “Faust” and Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” 
the Campanari of fame and glory might reasonably seem 
a myth if not a mystery. 

When William H. Sherwood gave in Detroit last sum- 
mer one of the artist recitals of the M. M. T. A. he scored 
the success of the convention, and yet it seemed to me 
that his appearance at the Hofmann concert was even 
more brilliantly effective. His soli included Liszt's 
“Venetian Tarantella” and “Neapolitan Boat Song,” of 
evasively suggestive fascination; “En Route,” an etude of 
Godard, illustrative of high virtuosity; Chopin’s “Ber- 
cuese” and a “Polonaise.” Mr. Sherwood’s technic is 
remarkable in its infinite variety—his tone is full and 
sonorous, sweet and appealing, dashing and defiant, 
though always sympathetic just as fancy may dictate. His 
pianissimo effects are uniquely dazzling and piquant, 


while his interpretations are characterized by a strong and | 


magnetic individuality, a healthy originality, much finesse 
and immense climaxes. I have never heard the Chopin- 
Liszt “Maiden’s Wish” played with more exquisite grace 
and charm. 


We were very much indebted to the courage and artistic | 


spirit of Mrs. Ida F. Norton, who assumed the responsi- 
bility of bringing to Detroit Henry E. Krehbiel for a lec- 
ture on “Shakespeare’s Songs and Dances.” As it 
chanced, the venture met with good success, and the 
Church of Our Father was comfortably filled with a very 
elegant and appreciative public, which occasioned an in- 
dividual and collective astonishment. Detroit is the most 
unreliable place artistically. The people seem to find a 
melancholy joy in keenly regretting the good things of 
which they have not availed themselves. Their regret 
and self-reproach is pretty and ardent, and as the result 
of a long and persistent indulgence in remorseful regret, 
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they are always convincing and impressive in their self- 
depreciative remarks—but they are aggravating and irri- 
tating as well, because there is always a suggestiveness of 
patronizing solicitation for the artist and manager, rather 
than for their poor, insipid, bustling selves. 

Everyone was absolutely charmed with Krehbiel; he 
attracted and held the interest of all. His personality is 
forcibly magnetic and sympathetic, and his remarks are all 
colored with a delicious humor and originality. The 
ideas suggested and advanced were novel to most of us, 
and even the most frivolous and surface found charm and 
satisfaction in knowledge so palatably imbibed. I find it 
difficult to speak of Mr. Krehbiel’s lecture with satisfac- 
tory enthusiasm. Both he and the lecture were delightful, 
and not one who heard him would ever willingly forego 
an opportunity of again yielding to his magnetism and 
charm. Mrs. Krehbiel and Lotta Mills delightfully illus- 
trated the lecture, and it was a matter of general regret 
that their opportunities must needs be so limited. 

Two very interesting musical matinees have been given 
by a very talented local composer and violinist, J. Neff 
Huyette. Mr. Huyette is a very fine student, his music is 
unusually comprehensive and matured, his ambition is 
dignified in its seriousness and intensity and his capabili- 
ties have already been substantially evidenced, both as 
composer and violinist. His manuscript song, “The 
Singing in God’s Acre,” was the event of the manuscript 
recital given last summer at the Teachers’ Association by 
Michigan composers, and we have some clever ones, even 
though their light as yet be hidden. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Huyette cannot or does not locate in New York, 
where environment is conducive to intellectual growth 
and progress and where recognition and inspiration are 
not wholly wanting quantities. Detroit is but a sorry 
place as regards artistic atmosphere. 

Mary French Field gave a well patronized Field even- 
ing, and it is but right to acknowledge that the real en- 
joyment of the evening was occasioned by the delightful 
singing of that charming contralto Miss Jennie Stoddard. 
Her voice is rich and sympathetic and her style is diverse 
and artistic. Her appearance is always the occasion of 
real enjoyment and satisfaction. One may well wish to 
hear her often and much. LILLIAN APEL. 


Leipsic Notes. 
LEIPSIC, November 24, 1897. 
HERE has been absolutely no end of concerts and 
other musical events during the past month. 

The Gewandhaus programs brought more than their 
share of interest, for we now occasionally hear a novelty, 
which is always welcome. Korsakoff’s symphonic suite, 
“Scheherazade,” was one of these, and again I repeat my 
first impression when I heard it two years ago, viz., that 
it is a gorgeous orchestral picture, and while the themes 
employed are not plastic in the strict sense of the word, 
his command of orchestral technic is surprising. I con- 
sider Korsakoff the equal, if not the superior, of Richard 


| Strauss in the handling of the orchestral apparatus, and 


while Strauss gets or demands more virtuosity, the first 
named gets a far better general balance. Nikisch infused 
a sufficiency of temperament in his men so that the per- 
formance satisfied nearly everyone, even if some Leipsic 
critics are always against everything not German. 

The Nachrichten is the most noticeable of the press in 
this respect, and on the occasion of Tschaikowsky’s sec- 
ond piano concerto, played in masterly style by Siloti, 
the critic took exception to everything Russian. 

Nikisch has several times devoted whole evenings to 
Brahms, and at the recent anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
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| death only one-half of the program was made up from 
that composer's works. 

This naturally “riled” our friend on the Nachrichten, 
| and we had a voluminous discourse of how it all happened 
| during the good old days, when “gemiithlichkeit” and re- 
| hearsals went hand in hand in doing nothing exciting 
Nikisch selected the “Hebrides Overture,” the Violin Con 
certo and the Scotch Symphony for performance, which 
were quite sufficient. Rose Ettinger, soprano, an Ameri 
can girl, created a very favorable impression, as did Willy 


| Burmester, violinist 
7 a7 . 

The Philharmonic concerts, under the direction of Hans 
Winderstein, have come to stay, and justly so, for the pro 
grams which are offered us are of the best. The soloists 
thus far have been Alex. Petchnikoff, Battestini, Gabriel 
Wietrowitz and Teresa Carreiio, who played MacDowell’s 
Second Piano Concerto with immense success. Winder- 
stein is a careful and conscientious conductor, who en- 
deavors to break no new paths, and who is satisfied in 
giving a clear and reasonably perfect performance of the 
works chosen for his programs. These concerts are very 
popular with that class of music lovers who cannot afford 
5 marks for a Gewandhaus concert, but for 2 marks can 
get one which satisfies. 

Adrienne Osborne gave a very successful song recital 
on the 2oth, assisted by Felix Berber, violinist. Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Schubert were drawn upon, the house 
was crowded and the singing was excellent. Miss Os- 
borne looked radiant and all the old gentlemen endeav- 
ored to be youthful, while the young men posed. Wreaths 
and flowers were in profusion and everyone went home 
satisfied. 

. * * 

Puccini’s opera “Le Bohéme” has been taken off, and 
Doebber’s “Grille” has been given several performances, 
which were neither impressive nor lasting. 

ALVIN KRANICH. 


Carl E. Dufft.—The eminent baritone Carl E. Dufft has 
already been engaged for several of the largest music 
festivals to be given in thiscountry next season. Appended 
are a few of the criticisms on his work at the recent Maine 
Festival: 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft, of New York, the favorite baritone, sang from 
“ The Messiah"’ “ Why do the nations rage?” and rendered the 
magnificent solo with the strength and the skill which have made 
him a “popular” favorite at the Worcester Festival.—Aoston Herald 


Dr. Carl E. Dufft, of New York, a stalwart man with an enor- 
mously agile and luxurious baritone voice, now sings us ‘“‘ Why do 
the Nations rage?" Dr. Dufft was a great favorite all through the 
festival and never sang without receiving many recalls.—-Portiand 
Advertiser. 


Dr. Carl E. Dufft, who appeared in the opening concert, is one of 
the best known baritones of the United States. His singing has 
become notable for its dignity and his voice for its rare purity. 
When he was six yearsof age Dr. Dufft began violin instruction, 
and at twenty was already a musician of ability. Dr. Dufft has sung 
in most of the famous festivals of the country, and prosebiy in all. 
Oratorio music has been his forte, and he is, along with H. Evan 
Williams, the tenor, who will also be heard in the Maine Festival on 
Thursday night, a member of the choir of the Marble Collegiate 
Charch in New York city.—/ortiand Express 

Madame Nordica was tendered a tremendous ovation, while Miss 
Grace C. Couch, Dr. Carl E. Dufft and Evan Williams all received 
a liberal share of applause. Dr. Dufft, baritone of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York, rendered the solo “* Why do the hations 
Rage?” from “ The Messiah,” and was cheered to the echo.—-Boston 
Herald. 


It is a pleasure to hear the beautiful baritone of Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 
In his singing, as in the work of Mr. Williams, the clearness of 
enunciation is particularly noticeable. The writer sat in the rear 
seat on the floor, and that is a long distance from the stage, yet in all 
their selections every word could be distinctly heard.—Sangor Com- 
mercial. 








The famous basso Dr. Dufft was cordially received, and his rendi- 
tion of *“‘Why do the nations rage?" was applauded loudly, al- 
though it wasin the “Stabat Mater" that the richness of his voice 
was best displayed.—angor News 





**Mme. Beumer confirmed the 
impression of her artistic powers 
gained at her previous appearance ; 
namely, that she is a brilliant and 
accomplished coloratura singer.’’— 
New Yorh Tribune, Nov, 10, 1897. 





*‘Mme. Beumer is undoubtedly 
a well schooled and experienced 
singer, and she was heartily ap- 
plauded and recalled."—New York 
Herald, Nov. 10, 1897. 


The Great Belgian Soprano 
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THE AMERICAN PATRIOTIC MUSICAL LEAGUE. 


(INcoRPORATED UNDER THE Laws OF THE STATE oF New York.) 





Freperic Grant GLEason, President-General, 
Auditorium, Chicago, II. 


WINFIELD BLAKE, Secretary, 
Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 





MONG the organizations that have affiliated with this 
movement since the last announcement are: 
PROFESSIONAL Woman’s LeaGug, New York— 
rs. A. M. Palmer, president. 
Miss Mary Shaw, chairman executive committee. 
Mrs. Edwin Knowles, treasurer. 
THe Society or AssociaATeD Arts, New York— 
Mrs. Mortimer Chuna, president. 
THe Epwarp Irving Daruinc Musicat Society, New 
York— 
Flora Adams Darling, president-generai. 
Adolph Giose, president and director. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, vice-president and treasurer. 
Francis A. Adams, active vice-pres't and secretary. 
Robert Gordon Everett, regent and curator. 
Music Tgacuers’ NATIONAL Association, New York— 
Herbert Wilber Greene, president. 
James Potter Keough, secretary. 
Alex. S. Gibson, treasurer. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN Musicians, New York— 
Albert Mildenberg, president. 
Junion Orcuestra Cuup, of Saratoga Springs— 
John A. Reynolds, president. 
George I. Clements, secretary. 
George Steinacher, director. 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF Music— 
Frank Van der Stucken, dean. 

Music Corps, CINCINNATI Pusiic SCHOooLs— 
Charles H. Robinson, secretary. 
CenTRAL ArT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA; 

Chicago— 
Halsey C. Ives, president. 
Lorado Taft, first vice-president. 
Josephine T. Locke, second vice-president. 
T. Vernette Morse, executive secretary. 
Franklin H. Head, treasurer. 


headquarters, 





Tue ConserRvVATORY OF Music, Fort Smith, Ark.— 
W. D. C. Botefuhr, president.” 


Many others have expressed a desire to affiliate, but 
regular meetings have not yet occurred at which active | 
steps could be taken to this end. 

The press is still active in its endeavors to help along 
this worthy enterprise, and the following indorsements 
have been printed very recently: 

Among the more recent organizations formed to im- 
prove the quality of public amusement and the conditions 
for those who are engaged in it is “The American Pa- 
triotic Musical League.” This association, although its 
name implies a restricted effort, aims at the betterment of 
dramatic matters as well as musical. This League, it is 
announced, came into existence “not as a sudden impulse 
to reform, but as the logical outgrowth of a lamentable 
condition of affairs that cannot be viewed with indifference 
by any good citizen.” It purposes to interest all influen- 
tial persons in its aims, and to give the results publicity. 
There are ideas outlined in its declaration of principals 
that many influential Americans would do well to aid and 
indorse, and any movement that will benefit the business 
of amusement and those concerned in it the Mirror will 
heartily forward.—New York Dramatic Mirror. 





A vigorous and far-reaching move is being inaugurated 
in the interests of American musical composition and native 
and resident artists by an organization recently incorpo- 
rated as “The American Patriotic Musical League.” Fred- 


eric Grant Gleason, president of the Chicago Manuscript 
Society, is president and Winfield Blake is secretary, with 
headquarters at Carnegie Music Hall in this city. The 
objects of the organization comprehend a nationalization 
of music in all its various forms of activity, composition, 
performance (in opera, concert, theatre), education (in 
public school, conservatory, college and private), and 
publication. 
the country are among the indorsers of the movement, 
including Dudley Buck, Bruno Oscar Klein, Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Herbert Wilber Greene, Gerrit Smith, George 
Sweet and others. 

To awaken public sentiment to a sense of the evils aris- 
ing from the present condition of musical affairs, accord- 
ing to which it is estimated that an average revenue of 
seven million dollars is annually turned into the hands of 
foreign artists, teachers, conservatories, hotels, pensions, 
débuts, traveling expenses, &c., an elaborate publica- 
tion of 200 folio pages will be issued to the extent of 250,- 
000 copies in a short time and mailed to individuals whose 
co-operation will prove most valuable to the movement, 
including college faculties, State and municipal officers, 
clergymen, and prominent business, society and profes- 
sional men and women throughout the country —New 
York Pianist and Organist. 





Many of the most prominent musicians in | 





| Gromweg, Victor, Cincinnati. 


The American Patriotic Musical League, formed to train | 
the people in appreciation of art, appeals to the collabora- | 


tion of those who will stop making money for an instant 
and think. It is greatly to be hoped that the League will 
be successful in its plans for providing suitable musical 
education in this country. The chief aim of the society is 
to give the American student, at a moderate expense, ad- 


vantages which shall be at least as good as those now pro- | 


curable at a great expense abroad. Mr. Winfield Blake, 
who is at the head of the movement, is a firm believer 
that this can be done by means of a thoroughly estab- 
lished musical organization. Almost all the European 
towns support permanent orchestras and musical conser- 
vatories which are within the reach of those with only lim- 
ited income. 

Mr. Blake holds that in at least fourteen of our princi- 
pal cities an orchestra, oratorio society and company for 
the production of opera can be maintained, and that in 
connection with these there could be maintained a musical 
conservatory whose graduates should be given opportunity 
for public appearances and employment. Among the mu- 
sicians interested are Dudley Buck, Bruno Oscar Klein, 
S. B. Mills, Louis R. Dressler, Gerrit Smith, Emma 
Thursby, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Emilio Agramonte, 
Eugene Cowles, Herbert Wilber Greene, Frederic Grant 
Gleason and many other prominent persons whose opin- 
ions in matters of art are valuable. 

In its declaration of principles the League replies in 
advance to those who may say that a nation has only the 
art that it deserves. There is nothing artificial about its 
composition; it is the spontaneous expression of a very 
elevated ideal—New York Journal. 

Here is a list of subscribers received since the last pub- 


lication: 

Austin, Merrill, Brooklyn. 
Aiken, Walter H., Cincinnati. 
Aiken, Louis E., Cincinnati. 


Jervis, Franklyn W., Brookiyn. 
Junkerman, G. F., Cincinnati. 


Lowensohn, Elsa. 
Botefuhr, W. D. C., Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 
Baillard, Victor. 
Barron, Mrs. W. D. 
Burns, Miss Mary, Brooklyn. 


Matheson, Colin B. 

Morse, Geo. F., Brooklyn. 
Mulligan, Frank J., Brooklyn. 
Morse, Chas. H. , Brooklyn. 


Maben, Caroline. 
Maconochie, Mary. 
Maconochie, Florence. 
Mackin, Lily. 


Brewer, John Hyatt, Brooklyn. 
Bray, Ed. W., Brooklyn. 
Benedict, H. E. H., Brooklyn. 
Baldwin. Adele E. 

Barto, Cladio Hazen. 

Bodine, Sadie W. 

Brinkerhoff, Mme. Clara. 
Bauer, Emilie F., Brooklyn. 


Nevin, Ethelbert. 


Palmer, H. R., head of Music De- 

partment, Chautauqua Society. 
Pomfrey, Herbert, Saratoga. 
Phillips, Chas. P., Brooklyn. 
Pollock, Arthur Rowe, Brooklyn. 
Parker, Mrs.A. C. D., Philadel’a. 
Papin, René V. 


Claassen, Arthur, Brooklyn. 
Clements, Geo. J., Saratoga. 
Clements, Frank P., Saratoga. 
Congdon, Stewart. 

Courtney, Louise Gage. 
Courtney, Miss Louise. 
Robinson, Chas. H., Cincinnati. 
Rickel, Wm., Cincinnati. 
Reeves, Mrs. Wm. 

Reynolds, John A., Saratoga. 
Reddall, Frederic, Brooklyn. 
Rogers, C. Woodruff. 


De Zielinski, Jaroslaw, Buffalo. 
Deutsch, Siegmund. 

Durham, S. J. 

Day, Elizabeth Amory. 

Dasch, George, Cincinnati. 
Doughty, Hariet, Cincinnati. 
Diard, Fatmah. Smith, Kathryne Kissinger 
Surdo, Joseph, Cincinnati. 


Ellenwood, Louis N., Saratoga. Snyder, Rebecca, Cincinnati. 
Evans, Louis L. Stephens, Wm. N., Los Angeles. 

Steinacher, Geo., Saratoga. 
Federlein, Gottlieb. Stebbins, S. Waring, Brooklyn. 
Flanagan, John P., Saratoga. Salter, Sumner. 


Skinner, Mary H. 
Sylvester, Elizabeth. 
Seager, Maude. 


Glose, Adolf. 
Graham, Emma C. 
Gunn, Bertha J. 
Tyler, Abram Ray, Brooklyn. 
Thayer, Wm. Armour, Broooklyn. 
Tagg, John, Brooklyn. 

Tracy, Chas. Lee. 

Tilden, Mrs. John M., Peekskill 


Goff, Winfre. 


Hoerrner, W. H., Binghamton. 
Hanchett, H’y S., Mus. Doc., 


Brooklyn. 
Hinkle, Howard J., Cincinnati. Van Clinda, J. E., Brooklyn. 
Hill, W. E. Woodman, R. Huntington, Brook- 
Hogan, Nellie F. lyn. 


Hastie, W. A., Cincinnati. 
Hartjel, Alfred, Cincinnati. 
Holmes, Bernice, Los Angeles. 

In the last publication there was inadvertently omitted 
from the list sent in by Herbert Wilber Greene the names 
of Miss Mary Burns, Brooklyn; Mrs. Wm. D. Barron, 
New York, and Mrs. John M. Tilden, Peekskill. 


Wilson, Jane Carlyle 


Zeinz, J. L., Cincinnati. 


Peculiarities of Bayreuth. 


ype things are peculiar at Bayreuth. 
program, price one penny, merely names the actor: 
and actresses; the conductor and other artists are not 
mentioned. The list of all participants and the whole 
staff can also be had for one penny; but many visitors are 
igornant of this fact and they inquire with astonishment 
about that chief person, the conductor. As twenty-one 
years ago, at the inauguration of the theatre, Hans Rich- 
ter conducted the first cycle with all his unsurpassed 
knowledge and skill; Seidl and Mott! held the baton at 
the first two “Parsifal” performances, and Siegfried Wag 
ner conducted the second cycle. The invisible orchestra 
is seated in a deep cutting, separated from the audience 
by a curved screen, which throws the sound in the direc 
tion of the huge stage. As in the hall, the seats are am- 
phitheatrically arranged in arcs. The violins occupy the 
highest row, and are therefore most shielded by the 
screen. This may partly explain why, in the opinion of 
some, those masterpieces, the ride of the Walktren and 
the march from the “Gétterdammerung,” hardly attained 
that marvelously stirring verve and august power which 
has electrified Richter’s audiences in St. James’ Hall. 

The orchestra consisted of 127 men—33 violins, 26 ’celli, 
&c., 11 horns, 2 English horns, 8 harps, &c., mostly old 
Bayreuth habitués of distinction and experience; a good 
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deal of new talent was, however, introduced last year. 
The theatre is of democratic plainness outside and inside. 
The 1,540 seats make a uniform amphitheatre; apart from 
position, central or lateral, all seats are exactly alike—a 
democratic simplicity everywhere. The last row, slightly 
raised above the others, is formed by the boxes of mem- 
bers of the Wagner family and of reigning houses. The 
ventilation is poor. With six exits on each side of the 
house, which is itself arranged in stage fashion with side 
scene pillars, and the special exits of the boxes, the hall 
is generally cleared in about three minutes; yet a middle 
passage would be desirable, although in case of a panic 
selfish brutality and terror rule supreme, however many 
exits there may be. 

During the play the house is quite dark; one has there- 
fore carefully to study the book of words and music at 
home. Applause is not customary and reserve the rule. 
The actors are not permitted to present themselves before 
the curtain and all shouting for Richter or Ricktére is 
useless. Evening dress would be a breach of etiquette; 
brilliant toilets can, of course, be admired during the long 
intervals, when everybody promenades up and down out- 
side.—Review of Reviews. 


The Ffrangcon-Davies Incident. 





Wuat ReaLty OccuRRED. 
(From the Western Mail, November 9.) 
[- FRANGCON-DAVIES makes little of the incident 
at Steinway Hall the other evening: “I regard it 
with amused contempt,” he told me to-day, as we sat over 
our coffee in the Adelaide Gallery, “and I really don’t 
think anything more need be said about it.” It was with 
the greatest reluctance that Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies would 
consent to say even this much. He seemed to feel that the 
affair was beneath his notice. This, however, is not the 
view taken by Messrs. Steinway & Sons. They are ter- 
ribly incensed at the insult that has been offered to the 
hall and their audience, and I learn that they are leaving 
no stone unturned to bring the matter home to the gentle- 
men they suspect. No doubt, we shall hear more of the 
matter later. 
Wuat Reatty Happenen. 

So incomplete a version of what transpired has been 
published that I made it my duty to obtain from a mem- 
ber of the audience an account of what really occurred. 
He was nothing loth. “Ffrangcon-Davies’ first song,” he 
said, “was the Templar’s song from ‘Ivanhoe.’ He was 
in magnificent voice, and the song was received with the 
greatest acclamation. A German critic sat next to me— 
there were a number of Germans present—and he imme- 
diately said, ‘This man will make the greatest success 
in Germany that has ever been made there.’ The audi- 
ence, it was quite evident, was in perfect sympathy with 
the singer. Several items followed before Ffrangcon- 
Davies essayed the cantillation. Like many others pres- 
ent, I was extremely curious to know what this new 
feature was. Some of the most prominent of the music 
critics were present, and the keenest interest was felt in 
the innovation. The artist came on from the artists’ 
room on the left, or prompt, side, and proceeded to the 
centre of the stage. On the left was an American organ, 
hidden by a screen, on which Mr. Lemare played an 
organ obligato. 
hidden by a screen, at which Stanley Hawley, the com- 
poser of the cantillation, presided. On the extreme right 


of the platform are two doors, which open downward, | 


and separate the stalls from a flight of steps which forms 
an emergency exit. The door at the bottom is a folding 


| one, always left open by order of the county council 
This leads to some rooms which are open to the public.” 
THe DisturBING INFLUENCE. 


Having thus cleared the ground, in order to make what 
followed easily understandable, my informant went on to 
say that this cantillation dealt with “The Story of the 
Faithful Soul,” by Adelaide Proctor. To the organ 
obligato and piano accompaniment Ffrangcon-Davies 
commenced: 

The fettered spirit lingers in purgatory pain, 
With penal fires effacing 

The last faint earthly stain, 

Which life’s imperfect sorrow 

Had tried to cleanse in vain. 

At this serious point, and unseen by the artist and those 
on the stage, owing to the screens already mentioned, an 


effigy, elaborately got up to represent the singer, presum- 


whose face my informant distinctly saw, on the topmost 
step of the emergency exit, so that it appeared as if it 


cerning the cantillation were printed on a large placard 
which stood behind the figure. The appearance of this 
figure created some alarm in the minds of the ladies seated 
in the stalls, who could not make out what it was. Sud- 
denly a laugh was raised, and guffaws followed from 
others who were evidently in the know. Still the singer 
persevered. At last Mr. Hawley got up from the piano 
and said to the artist, “ Let us go; there is some foolish 
joking about.” He then retired. 
THe Artist’s RETURN. 

Ffrangcon-Davies, however, remained, evidently won- 
dering what on earth it all meant. Some kind person in 
the audience pointed to the extreme right. The artist 
stepped forward and proceeded in that direction. He saw 
the effigy, quietly examined it and then turned to the 
audience and said in a very self-possessed manner: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I am to-night trying to do some- 
thing which prominent authorities have said cannot be 
done—that is to say, to make poetry go with music—say 
to three and four in the bar, as the case may be. I be- 
lieve, also, that I am in the presence of ladies and gentle- 
men in the most civilized city in the wurld. With these 
words I have the honor to take my leave of the ladies and 
gentlemen present.” He then withdrew. The profound 
silence which had obtained during the delivery of this 
effective little speech was at once broken. Quite an 
uproar prevailed for some time. One white haired old 
gentleman in the stalls at last got up and dashed his fist 
into the effigy, knocking it down the stairs. This feat 
was loudly applauded. Ffrangcon-Davies then returned 
with Mr. Hawley, and in the quietest manner possible re- 
commenced “The Story of the Faithful Soul.” The audi- 
ence received the cantillation with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, insisting on an encore, which was given, Ffrangcon- 
Davies cantillating Kingsley’s well-known poem, “Lor- 
raine, Lorraine, Lorree,” with continued success. The 
dastardly attempt, concluded my informant, to discount the 
success of this new musical vocal art was, therefore, fortu- 
nately turned into a triumph for the cantillation and for the 
artist. 


Director Pollini Dead.—Hamburg, Saturday. — Herr 
Pollini, the theatrical director is dead. 
Pollini, whose real name was Bernard Pohl, was born at 





On the right was a grand piano, also | 





Cologne in 1838. He began his career as an opera singer, 
and a few years later undertook theatrical management, 


| directing companies at Lemberg, St. Petersburg and Mos- 
| cow. In 1874he became manager of the Hamburg City | 


Opera, and made of it one of the most successful theatres 
in Germany. Pollini was a shrewd business man, and 
most of his success was due to his policy of producing 
works of modern composers.—Hera/d. 


| which they are put together 


were standing on the stage. Some derisive remarks con- | 





News from Milan. 
MILAN, Italy, November 16, 1807 

HE La Scala remains closed. Shame! The Lirico 
opened its doors October 8, with Massenet’s 
“Werther,” a splendid success for the French tenor 
Delmas, who, although without much voice, is an actor of 
ability; the others were merely passable. The second 
opera was “Le Cid,” which was howled through by Nuo- 
vina, soprano, and Soubeyran, tenor, or rather a butcher, 


| with a big, heavy voice, and not the slightest artistic in- 
| tuition. 


Dal Verme opened its doors on the 20th with an accept- 


| able performance of Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” just three 


days after the Lirico’s first performance of Leoncavallo’s 
“Bohéme”—new for Milan. It was a triumph for the 


sympathetic master. There is not much originality in it, 


ably by some theatrical costumer, was placed by a man | ut it is beautifully worked, and if there are reminiscences 


they are forgiven for the elegant and scientific manner in 
Leoncavallo was recalled 
twenty-six times. You see Ricordi engaged the Dal 
Verme just three days ahead to give Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” and, naturally, everybody went to hear Leon- 
cavallo’s 

Ricordi cannot be appeased. When the Lirico gave 
Massenet’s “Manon,” with Fetca Strakosch (who, by the 
way, is a very mediocre singer and artist), Ricordi put on 
Puccini’s ““Manon,” which cannot compete with Masse- 
net’s. Musically, Puccini’s “La Bohéme” is superior to 
Leoncavallo’s, but as a picture of Bohemia the latter’s is 
favored by the public, which attends the Lirico and dis- 
cards the Dal Verme. 

The Lirico remains open three seasons—autumn, car- 
nival and spring, October to May, and many novelties 
are promised 

Eleonora Duse has been delighting the Milanese public 
with “Magda,” “La Femme de Claude,” “Marguerite 
Gauthier,” “La Locandiera” and a new production of 
d’Annunzio, which had no success whatever. She was 
not very well received the first night in “Marguerite 
Gauthier” (““Camille,” as it is called in New York). Peo- 
ple declared her to have become Frenchified, assuming 
poses a la Bernhardt and cadenzing her declamation, and 
the press criticised her mercilessly. In the second per- 
formance, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” she won a tri- 
umph 

Mme. Emma Romeldi, well known in the United States, 
a Chicago girl and an artist of unusual intelligence and 
remarkable musical temperament, will probably sing the 
role of Musette in Leoncavallo’s “Bohéme” at Berlin this 
She is at present studying the role with Leon- 

ENORMA. 


winter 
cavallo. 


** Sapho’’ a Success.—Calvé in Massenet’s new opera 
**Sapho” has achieved a marked success in Paris. 

Brahms’ Eulogy in Paris.—The historian Sorel, at a 
meeting of the five French academies, delivered an address 
on Brahms, who was a foreign member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. M. Sorel said: ‘‘ Johannes Brahms belonged 
to the great school that produced Bach, Beethoven and 
Schumann. He was before all things a symphonist, crea- 
tive in rhythim, which gives to music the pulse of life, with 
great invention and often with too rich a development of 
his ideas, clever in arranging his ensemble and in the par- 


| tition of his melody which gave light to all, and a mighty 


artist in passionate architecture of tone.” 
ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 
by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 
quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
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LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 


17th STREET, - - 








EVAN WILLIAMS. 


NEW YORK. 
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ROSENTHAL. 


Tour Postponed Until October, 1898. 
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Shoe letter of Lamperti-pére pupil cannot be pub- | never was, never could be, a successful brass band 
lished because it is anonymous. Come, if you | or military band leader, and if he were the best on 
have aught to say against the claims put forth by | earth he could accomplish nothing with these 
Madame Caperton sign your name. If what you | tentative, temporary, tantilizing band aggregations, 
say is true your name should not be eliminated. because they represent a repudiation of the whole 
- theory of ensemble playing, which is the foundation 

LTHOUGH early in the season, the Theodore | of successful brass band music. 

Thomas orchestra, of Chicago, has already If, therefore, Manhattan Beach is to have success- 
made one of its tours through a Western circuit, | ful music to follow in the wake of Gilmore and 
giving extraordinary performances. What can be | Sousa Manhattan Beach must have a genuine 
accomplished by a determination to secure the best | brass band, with a genuine brass band conductor, 
| orchestral material is demonstrated in this instance, | and not a composer and a ’cellist leading a hap- 
| and the result this season is no longer in doubt, | hazard combination of players, who are not organ- 
| for the concerts of the Thomas orchestra at the | ized thoroughly as a living unit known as a band. 
Auditorium and in the Western cities where it ap- | The shell will be empty next summer if such an 
pears are crowded by earnest listeners, who are | arrangement is to be made. 
learning the best in music. 











HE HAD THE CHANCE! 
— the cablegrams of last Sunday’s Herald | ES, Maurice Grau had the chance to engage 
appeared the following: Marcella Sembrich, or at least had the chance 
“Coming upon the enormous success of his | to make her offers for an American season. Did 
opera ‘Sapho,’ which was produced at the Opéra | he take it? Did he make them? History answers. 
Comique this day week, Jules Massenet’s deter- | Year after year the weary impresario returned to 
mination to give up writing for the theatre has | ys with a sad smile playing in his beard. 
caused much surprise. The admirers of this com- “I have searched the byways and highways of 
poser, however, have two others works of his to Europe major and Asia Minor, but I can find only 
look forward to— Centrillon’ and ‘Griseldis '"— | Melba, the Reszkés, the Reszkés and Melba.” Then 


both of which are completed.” he would wink at John of the tribe, and fall to 
Of course the cable wires call “ Sapho ” an enor- | piously beating his breast. 


mous success, and of course we are forced to believe | yet there was Sembrich. as good a vocalist as 

in this enormous success—until we hear the opera | Melba and a greater artist. But she was not a 

next season for ourselves. We have grown slightly | Marchesi pupil, and she was not agreeable to John 

skeptical with these enthusiastic cables, usually con- | Reszké She would have proved a more formid- 

cocted by more than enthusiastic admirers. _Who, ‘able rival than the Australian singing bird, so 

for example, ever heard of a Marchesi pupil who | Sempbrich wag not engaged. John wouldn’t al- 

had not “ achieved an enormous success.” Unless | joy it. 

“ Sapho ” agreeably disappoints us we quite coin-| We do not assert that Sembrich would have ac- 

cide with its composer’s intention of composing no | cepted an offer from Moshé Grau, but why did he 

more. Never a first or even second rank talent, | return year after year with the same smug story on 

Massenet has never succeeded in eclipsing his | };, lips, “There are no other singers in Europe but 

“Manon,” a charming work of slender genre,| fames Nordica, Melba, Sanderson and the 

yet a true work of Gallic esprit. It is when | po peo? 

Massenet forsakes the intimate, the graceful, and| fyow about the superior of the whole crowd— 

essays the grand manner, that he is hopelessly ship- | \y,--ella Sembrich? 

wrecked. “Le Cid” is an awful example and a leads 

warning to composers lyrically but not dramatically ICY. 

gifted. We confess that we look forward to Calvé _. OUR POL ogee 

in “ Sapho ” with considerable curiosity, especially “ Ce ENCY is a jewel, writes a fair onr- 
respondent regarding the Barth discussion. 


Calvé. | 
Soa. | Yes, and Emerson remarks somewhere that only 


T cannot be possible that the managers of the | fools are consistent. We have been asked what our 
| Manhattan Beach musical season are seriously | editorial policy consists of, and we answer that we 
contemplating the engagement of Victor Herbert's | have no editorial policy. Ina world, the very atoms 
Brass Band as a substitute for Sousa’s Band during | of which are changing in infinitesimal moments of 
the latter’s European tour next summer. Herbert’s time, to expect consistency is ridiculous, and this 
Band is not a homogeneous institution; it is a band | Emerson knew. We applaud all good art, we abhor 
organized for the time being, and it has had no | all bad art. We are apt to change our opinion 
artistic and no popular success for elementary | about an executive musician, especially if he or she 
reasons, the chief of which is that a band, to repre- | plays badly. Take the case of Paderewski, for ex- 
sent a high order of band music, must be a perma- | ample. He played well his first season, and there 
nent organization. Herbert’s Band is a speculation | it ended. Gold got between his fingers and gold 
manipulated by musical managers who get book- | debased his artistic standard. We praised him for 
ings and then forward an aggregation of musicians | one season, and deplored his retrogression succeed- 
and engage Herbert at so much salary a week to | ing seasons. We do not believe in an editorial 
lead them during that itinerary, and after the tour is | policy that pins itself down to one solitary set of 
over the band disintegrates, and that ends it until | judgments. We swear by Beethoven, Brahms, 
a new booking has been arranged by the specu- | Wagner, but we do not think because a singer sings 
lators, when another set of men is engaged, and so | well this season she is bound to sing well all her 
on until it all ceases, as it now apparently again | life. In reproductive art change is apt to occur. 
has. | We cannot, will not, believe that Barth is any better 

If the managers of that name—“ Herbert’s | asa teacher than many pianists in this country. We 
Band ”—or the speculators in it, succeed in getting | refuse to be guided by the testimony of pupils, who 
a contract to play next summer at Manhattan | are of necessity prejudiced by Barth’s kindness. He 
Beach, the speculators will engage Victor Herbert, | seems to be a lovable man from all accounts, but 
and a lot of musicians will be engaged, put into the | what has his temper or the shape of his necktie got 
uniforms, and then there will be once again Her- | to do with the case at point? 
bert’s Gilmore’s Band, and that band must of neces- Is he a better teacher than some American teach- _ 
sity be as mediocre as any band Victor Herbert ever | ers, and if he is why don’t his pupils prove it by 
their playing? 

We have no editorial policy. We believe in doing 
right, and we also believe the editor who has a con- 


was leader of. 
Mr. Herbert is an excellent musician, and a suc- 
cessful composer of light American operettas, and 





New York City. 





once upon a time he was a good ’cellist, but he | sistent policy is an ass. Emerson thinks so, too. 
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OLA, OLA, FIASCO. 
Italy, when a singer fails to please, the audi- 

ence shouts, “Ola, ola, fiasco!” The expres- 
sion alludes to the bursting of a bottle, fiasco mean- 
ing flask. The purple wine that sparkled in the 
straw-woven fiasco is spilled. Who can replace it? 
Who can gather again the juice of the grape, re- 


store the aroma and bind the scattered fragments | 


of the fiasco? Noone. The feat is impossible. 

But this happens in Italy, where fiascos are con- 
vincing. It may happen, too, in France, in Ger- 
many, in any European country. Can we say that 
it happens in America? Have we genuine fiascos 
here? To drop entangling allusions, and to remove 
the singer from dangerous proximity to “a fiasco 
of good Chianti”—a singer fails in Europe on some 
brilliant occasion, and thereafter disappears. Rarely, 
if ever, does any recover from the demoralizing 
effect of a genuine fiasco. An orator may recover 
if he have genius and the consciousness of power 
possessed by Disraeli, who, being hissed during 
his first speech in Parliament, calmly declared that 
the time would come when those who jeered would 
be glad to listen. There is a vast difference, how- 
ever, between the orator and the singer. The for- 
mer has in general a far wider outreach. He has 
many mental resources. The necessary study of 
literature and men has broadened and developed 
his mental powers, has given him in all probability 
a fair amount of philosophy and self-control. The 
singer is a specialist; his training develops his emo- 
tions at the expense of his intellect; his narrow- 
ness of vision leads him to attach abnormal value to 
certain appearances on certain occasions; he be- 
comes self-centred, nervously stakes his all on a 
single throw and—loses. He is paralyzed with 
horror, and jf in Europe passes into Cimmerian 
oblivion, and the European kindly takes upon itself 
the office of jailer. It refuses to unbar the prison 
door. 

Is the American public so stern a jailer? We may 
shout “Ola, ola, fiasco!” in our American tongue; 
we may be so ill bred as to hiss and jeer, and, 
worse than all, shout with laughter at some sudden 
mishap that befalls a singer from whom much is 
expected. But is this our normal spirit? Have not 
singers failed and disappeared, and then arisen 
again, like returning stars above the horizon? Not 
incompetent singers indeed, but singers who have 
necessary qualifications for success, and who have 
been for the moment overcome by reason of some 
unforeseen disturbance, either mental or physical, or 
perhaps a combination of both. 

We are not concerned, however, with causes so 
much as with effects. We ask again, if it is char- 
acteristic of the American public to hold in ob- 
scurity anyone who honorably retrieves a failure? 

The very foundation of our Constitution is a 
recognition of equal rights. These equal rights of 
citizens include—the spirit of the whole Constitution 
conveys the idea clearly—not only political, but 
social rights, provided that the laws of morality and 
the laws of the land are observed. All who have 
read the Constitution and the biographies of its 
makers know that their views were formulated in 
accordance with the highest ethical laws. Those 
men of dignity, morality and learning were build- 
ing not for time, they hoped, but for eternity. And 
the underlying spirit of the Constitution pervades 
far more than is realized our institutions and our 
social life. It is the helping, the uplifting spirit, the 
spirit that rises in the long run above temporary and 
unworthy influences. 

Therefore it is that we Americans struggle to 
elevate the masses, to raise the standard of our pub- 
lic schools, to reform our prison system, to awaken 
in the criminal the desire to take his stand as a man 
among men; therefore it is that we struggle to put 
new life into literature, into art, into music, and into 
the methods that govern their development. There- 
fore it is that THe Musrcat Courter asks seriously 
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if we ever have real fiascos in America. An incom- 
petent artist, incompetent from the outset, or a busi- 
| mess scheme based upon incapacity or fraud, may 
|end in failure. The bubble may be pricked, the 


| bottle may burst. But an artist, a play, an opera, a 


trust, may fail, and then if of intrinsic worth revive 
| under new conditions. 

The hue and cry that is sometimes made about a 
| fiasco is not becoming to educated Americans. One 
is reminded thereby of the insanity of the fixed idea, 
and of the elevating spectacle offered when puss 
runs around in a small circle after her own tail. The 
whole world and its affairs looked at dispassionately 
present much the same spectacle. It takes just so 
much, says Emerson, to make the galvanic circuit 
complete, but magnitude adds nothing. What im- 
ports it whether it is Kepler and the sphere, Colum- 
bus and America, a reader and his book or puss 
with her tail, or the musician with a fiasco. There 
is always something to be thought of outside the 
circuit. 

“Ola, ola, fiasco!” is not the cry for Americans. 
Up and onward! is a better cry. Press out new wine 
and store it in new bottles, not in straw-woven 
fiascos, but in those of refined gold, tried by fire. 
“Divinity may lurk behind failure as well as behind 
success.” 


THE MUSICAL SNOBS VERSUS 
EMERSON. 
WE are fast becoming weary of dinning into the 
ears of our countrymen that a sound musical 
education may be had in America, and that Europe 
is all well enough after the dangerous, formative, 
the salad years have been passed. Again we re- 
iterate that Barth, Leschetizky or Teufelsdréckh are 
good men and true, and may be good teachers for 
aught we know, but our correspondents—and they 
crop up every day, every hour—needs must have a 
restatement of our position. We give space to 
another sentimentalist—another one who fails to see 
the bigness of the principle we are advocating: 
ROCKLAND, MASS., November 21, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

As areader of THE MUSICAL COURIER will you kindly permit an 
expression of my views concerning the continued persona! attacks 
on foreign artists, which fill the editorial columns? 

The standard of THE COURIER is high, but it is deplorable that in 
its efforts to support American teachers and institutions, it is 
deemed necessary to fling calumny and insinuation at companions 
in art, whose nationality seems to be the objective feature 

That America—or, to be more accurate, the United States—has 
her complement of talented and competent instructors is regarded 
with just pride by the writer. 

But to assume that only they are innoculated against avarice is 
absurd ; for avarice, like a foul miasma, steals into the cradles of 
all nationalities, and, embryotic, awaits the development assured by 
surrounding conditions. To argue against the necessity of foreign 
instruction is to advise one to handicap a musical career 

The whole scheme of education tends toward object study 

Contact with people of various countries develops the powers of 
comparison; a knowledge of the condition surrounding others in- 
spires action. 

For the music student having an acquaintance with the people of 
different countries, what an aid to the interpretation of composers 
of those nationalities! The language of music is universal, but it is 
stamped with the individuality of the composer, whose tone pictures 
betray his nationality. 

Wherefore seek to impress on students that an education gained 
within limited environments is as good as that gained abroad 

Technic and the cultivation of the memory is one thing; a broad 
comprehensiveness is another 

We may read the description of a scene to an audience ; the result 
is a passive attention. 

If we have been an eye witness how different the effect upon the 
listener, as we describe it in detail! 

And why? Simply because the recollection of the impression pro- 
duced on us vitalizes the description. Our being throbs with the 
desire for the listener to see it as we have seenit. Thus the inter- 
pretation of a composition receives a vital impulse when given by 
one familiar with associations connected with the composer 

Then why, dear Mr. Editor, why not accept the good that is to be 
found in all nationalities, and, like Saul, realize that 


Full many things are best forgot ; and all 
The dross of life, men's vices and their failings, 
Should from our memories be let slip away, 
As drops the damaged fruit from off the bough 
Ere comes the autumn. It were wise—nay, just 
To strike with men a balance ; to forgive 
If not forget their evil for their good’s sake 
The good thus cherished, banished thus the bad, 
As the refiner from the charged alembic 
Removes the scum that clouds the precious ore, 
We shall grow rich in life’s pure gold, and lose 
Only its base alloy, its dross and refuse. 

Most sincerely yours, 

MARIE W. FOBERT. 


This is all very pretty, but it lacks logic, besides 
hitting wide of our original claim, 
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‘ : 
capitulate, for the American student, and only 


thin-skinned and venal foreign artists will feel 
angered at our advice. But let a great wise man 
speak to-day—the Sage of Concord, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. This is what he snobbish 
American who despised his country and went daft 
And remember if Emer- 


says of the 


on the subject of Europe. 
son had lived to-day he would have frowned at its 


silly musical snobbishness. His words can be ap- 


| plied to the argument in point: 


We write, to re- 


‘I am not much an advocate for traveling, and 

I observe that men run away to other countries 
because they are not good in their own, and run 
back to their own because they pass for nothing in 
For the most part, only the light 
Who are you that have no task 


the new places. 

characters travel. 
to keep you at home? 
ing captious things about travel; but I mean to do 
I think there is a restlessness in our people 
educated 


I have been quoted as say- 


justice. 
which argues want of 
Americans, first or last, go to Europe; perhaps be- 
cause it is their mental home, as the invalid habits of 
An eminent teacher of 


character. All 


this country might suggest 
girls said: ‘ The idea of a girl’s education is what 
ever qualifies her for going to Europe.’ Can we 
never extract this tapeworm of Europe from the 
brain of our countrymen? One sees very well what 
He that does not fill a place at 
He only goes there to hide 
You do not 


their fate must be. 
home cannot abroad. 
his insignificance in a larger crowd 
think you will find anything there which you have 
not seen at home? The stuff of all countries is just 
the same. Do you suppose there is any country 
where they do not scald milk pans, and swaddle the 
infants, and burn the brush wood, and broil the fish? 
What is true anywhere is true everywhere. And let 
him go where he will, he can only find so much 
beauty or worth as he carries. 

“Tt is for want of self-culture that the super- 
stition of traveling, whose idols are Italy, England, 
retains its fascination for all educated 
They who made England, Italy or 


Egypt, 
\mericans 
Greece venerable in the imagination did so by 
sticking fast where they were, like an axis of the 


earth. In manly hours we feel that duty is our 
place. The soul is no traveler; the wise man stays 
at home, and when his necessities, his duties, on 


any occasion call him from his house, or into 
foreign lands, he is at home still, and shall make 
men sensible by the expression of his countenance 
that he goes, the missionary of wisdom and virtue, 
and visits cities and men like a sovereign and not 
like an interloper or a valet. 

“T have no churlish objection to the circum 
navigation of the globe for the purposes of art, of 
study and benevolence, so that the man is first 
domesticated or does not go abroad with the hope 
of finding somewhat greater than he knows. He 
who travels to be amused, or to get somewhat 
which he does not carry, travels away from himself 
and grows old even in youth among old things. In 
Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind have become 
old and dilapidated as they. He carries ruins to 
ruins. 

“ Traveling is a fool’s paradise. Our first jour- 
neys discover to us the indifference of places. At 
home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be in- 
I pack 
my trunk, embrace my friends, embark on the sea, 
and at last wake up in Naples, and there beside me 
is the stern fact, the sad self, unrelenting, identical, 
that I fled from. I seek the Vatican and the 
I affect to be intoxicated with sights and 
My giant 


toxicated with beauty and lose my sadness. 


palaces. 
suggestions, but I am not intoxicated 
goes with me wherever I go 

‘But the rage of traveling is a symptom of a 
deeper unsoundness, affecting the whole intellectual 
The intellect is vagabond, and our system 
Our minds travel 


action. 
of education fosters restlessness. 
when our bodies are forced to stay at home. We 
imitate; and what is imitation but the traveling of 
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the mind? Our houses are built with foreign taste; 
our shelves are garnished with foreign ornaments; 
our opinions, our tastes, our faculties lean and fol- 
low the Past and Distant. The soul created the arts 
wherever they have flourished. It was in his own 
mind that the artist sought his model. It was an 
application of his own thought to the thing to be 
done and the conditions to be observed. And why 
need we copy the Doric or the Gothic model? 
Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought and 
quaint expression are as near to us as to any, and if 
the American artist will study with hope and love 
the precise things to be done by him considering the 
climate, the soil, the length of the day, the wants of 
the people, the habit and form of the government, 
he will create a house in which all these will find 
themselves fitted, and taste and sentiment will be 
satisfied also. 

“If a temperate, wise man should look over our 
American society, I think the first danger that 
would excite his alarm would be the European in- 
fluences on this country. We buy much of Europe 
that does not make us better men; and mainly the 
expensiveness which is ruining that country. We 
import trifles, dancers, singers, laces, books of pat- 
terns, modes, gloves and cologne, manuals of Gothic 
architecture, steam made ornaments. America is 
provincial. It is an immense Halifax. See the sec- 
ondariness and aping of foreign and English life 
than runs through this country, in building, in 
dress, in eating, in books. Every village, every 
city has its architecture, its costume, its hotel, its 
private house, its church, from Egland. 

“Our politics threaten her. Her 
threaten us. Life is growing, and growing so costly 
that it threatens to kill us. A man is coming, here 
as there, to value himself on what he can buy. 
Worst of all, his expense is not his own, but a far- 
off copy of Osborne House or the Elysée. The 
tendency of this is to make all men alike; to extin- 
guish individualism and choke up all the channels 
of inspiration from man in God. We lose our inven- 
tion and descend into imitation. A man no longer 
conducts his own life. It is manufactured for him. 
The tailor makes your dress; the baker your bread; 
the upholsterer, from an imported book of pat- 
terns, your furniture; the Bishop of London your 
faith. 

“ They who find America insipid—they for whom 
London and Paris have spoiled their own homes— 
can be spared to return to those cities. I not only 
see a career at home for more genius than we have, 
but for more than there is in the world. 

“The class of which I speak make themselves 
merry without duties. They sit in decorated club 
houses in the cities and burn tobacco and play 
whist; in the country they sit idle in stores and bar- 
rooms, and burn tobacco, and gossip, and sleep. 
They complain of the flatness of American life; 
‘ America has no illusions, no romance.’ They have 
no perception of its destiny. They are not Ameri- 


manners 


cans. 

“ The felon is the logical extreme of the epicure 
and coxcomb. Selfish luxury is the end of both, 
though in one it is decorated with refinements and 
in the other brutal. But my point now is, that this 
spirit is not American.” 

These extracts are culled from “Self-Reliance,” 
“The Fortunes of the Republic ” and “ The Con- 
duct of Life,” essays which we advise the perusal of 
to those who do not think America good enough. 
They are admirable correctives for watery patriots, 
and watery in patriotism are the young men and 
women who turn up their noses at America and 


the Americans. We are very young yet, my mas- 


ters, but we hope to improve in that respect, and for | 


proud stomachs there is nothing so tonic as homely, 
native fare. Try to endure the rude climate, the 
rude manners and lack of culture, young sir or miss, 
for here the majority of you must live, must make 
your bread. And here is a question: If home in- 
dustries are being protected by high tariffs, why 


should our young folks spend hard-earned Ameri- 
can money on foreign masters? These be all 
questions worthy of consideration. Emerson fore- 
saw our snobbish tendencies. Musical snobbery 
we call it. 


WAS WAGNER A CHRISTIAN? 


E know that Albert Ross Parsons will not 
approve of this query, vide his ingenious 
and capable study of “Parsifal,” but we put it in all 
seriousness, after reading a lengthy and decidedly 
interesting article on the subject, which may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. This is not the first 
time Wagner’s ethical sincerity has been ques- 
tioned, and there are critics who openly declare that 
Wagner went far afield in search of a subject for a 
libretto, and noticing, shrewd business man that he 
was, the enormous popularity of the “Passion Play” 
at Oberammergau, determined to give the public 
hungering for mystically religious exhibitions, 
something in a more profound and idealized form. 
How well he succeeded in “Parsifal” we all know, 
but we hardly consider the question from such a 
commercial point of view as the anti-Wagnerians. 
There is a well-defined legend—a legend that ob- 
tains at Bayreuth as well as at Leipsic—that Wag- 
was the natural son and not the stepson of Ludwig 
Geyer, his mother’s second husband. If this be so 
—mind you we only give the story which has never 
been officially confirmed—then Richard Wagner 
has in his veins the blood of the race he most de- 
spised—that blood he reviled in speech and pam- 
phlet. Geyer was of Jewish descent and an actor. 
Wagner resembles him more in feature, taste and 
temperament than he does his putative father, the 
worthy police magistrate. Another thing, as was 
suggested to us by a well-known critic of Wagner, 
the portrait of Wagner’s father does not hang on 
the walls of Wahnfried, or if it does, not where 
visitors may see it. Perhaps as Geyer was the 
father Wagner remembered best, he did him 
the honor of placing his picture in juxtapo- 
sition with his mother’s in the Bayreuth home. 
Certainly when one tracks a hint or a fugitive 
theory of this sort, evidence of all sorts may be 
pressed into unwilling service. Nietzsche, after the 
rupture with Wagner, openly called him a Jew, 
born in the Judengasse—the Ghetto of Leipsic. 

But, after all, is Nietzsche a reliable witness ? 
Heinrich Pudor, another hot-headed hunter of de- 
generation, as manifested in music, makes the same 
assertion. As we said before, the question of blood 
all hinges on the paternity of the great dramatic 
composer. If Geyer was his father—and this would 
asperse the memory of a good mother—then he has 
the blood of the Jew, and not to put the theory to 
the rack, there is much in his polemical writings— 
his very hatred of the Jews—and in the sensuous 
glitter and glow of his music that suggests the Ori- 
ental imagination. It is certainly unlike any music 
ever made by a German; indeed, in its vibratile 
rhythms, in its titanic and dramatic characteriza- 
tions the Wagner plays suggests the Celt, for the 
Celt, as Matthew Arnold writes, has natural magic 
in his poetic speech, and magic in their quality are 
the utterances of Wagner. 

We leave this side of the question to the curious 
investigator and to those critics who revel in ethno- 
logical details. 

The inference made in the article which we have 
translated for this issue is that Wagner retrograded 
as he grew older—that his submission to Chris- 
tianity and its tenets was a sign of degeneration. 
No one can deny that in thematic invention “ Par- 
sifal” is not the peer of his earlier works despite its 
|arrant artistry; but we gravely disagree with the 
‘notion that Christianity had anything to do with it. 
| That sounds too much like Nietzsche, who became 
'a rabid hater of the Christ idea. When he threw 
| Schopenhauer overboard Nietzsche threw Wagner 
| with him. We would like to believe, but cannot, 





that Schopenhauer ruined Wagner. The fact is, 
the artist was stronger than the philosopher in 
Wagner. There was the reflective man in him who 
was generally overcome by the poetic man. Wit- 
ness “ Tristan and Isolde,” which was composed. 
as Wagner confesses, in direct defiance of his 
theories. The pessimism of the “Ring” is pro- 
nounced, but that is the fault of the subject. But 
who would want to cut from “ Die Meistersinger ” 
Hans Sachs’ beautiful monologue ? It is the pass- 
ing of cloud over the happy, shining sun. All 
thoughtful humans are pessimistic at times, but the 
strong man and woman soon tires of the “ cui 
bono ?” problem and finds work at hand to perform. 
Wagner was caught in the currents of his time, and 
really escaped many metaphysical vortices. That 
he was any more a Christian than a Sechopenhauer- 
ian at the end of his life we deny. Wagner was 
primarily an artist, and as an artist could not help 
seeing the artistic possibilities in the superb cere- 
monial of the Roman Catholic Church; could not 
help feeling the magnificent legend of Christ; could 
not help being touched by the beauties of Pity, of 
Redemption, and by the Quietest doctrines of 
Buddhism, as filtered through the hard brain of 
Arthur Schopenhauer. All these elements he 
blended dexterously in “ Parsifal,” and we know 
with what results. 

Keep in your mind that Wagner the artist was a 
greater man than Wagner the vegetarian, Wagner 
the anti-vivisectionist, Wagner the revolutionist, 
the attacker of Jews, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and 
bigger than Wagner the philosopher. It is a mis- 
taken criticism that attaches to every word and 
gesture of Wagner deep significations. Wagner 
loved paradox—dearly loved paradox—and his 
versatility was such that he often wore many masks. 
Not that we doubt his sincerity, but the enormously 
emotional nature of the man, his need of artistic 
excitement and his agitated life often led him to 
write and speak in misleading terms. Wagner was 
not a Christian in the sectarian sense; he was not a 
passive Buddhist—far from it; he was no lover of 
the Jews, and his pessimism, like Schopenhauer’s, 
was thin skinned. Both men were desperately in 
earnest, and both enjoyed life—one in reviling it, 
the other in creating works of beauty. Wagner 
lived his allotted time, fulfilled his mission and died 
in peace with the world. 

Who cares whether he was Pagan or Christian ? 


SIGNIFICANT question on the vocal situa- 

tion may be put at this juncture: Are such 
persons as have not passed through a system of 
vocal training themselves morally entitled to give 
vocal instruction? Are men or women entitled to 
practice medicine unless they have made a study 
of medicine? Why should a man or woman who 
iappens to have studied music be permitted to 
tamper with the human voice unless that man or 
woman has studied the human voice as a study per 
se, all to itself, no matter if the person in question 
be as great a composer as Brahms or Wagner was, 
or as great a pianist as Tausig or Liszt was? 

The question is a question of the voice, and not of 
music only, or of music at all, at least for some 
time. The most talented violinist may ruin the best 
voice by attempting voice culture; there is so much 
to say on this highly important subject that time 
must be devoted to its proper consideration, and we 
have made a most careful survey of the enormous 
amount of material published for years past in 
these columns with the purpose of arriving at some 
definite conclusions on voice training, which will be 
discussed in the immediate future. 


The de Reszke Stable.—The racing season is over in 
Russia, and the de Reszké stable stands first with earnings 
of 114,000 rubles. Next comes the stables of Count 
Zamoski with 65,000 rubles, and Prince Lutowirski with 
48,000, The latter gentleman had only imported horses. 
In the season of 1898 they will enter the list with some 





native bred two year olds. 
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A Love SympnHony. 


Along the garden ways just now 
I heard the flowers speak 

The white rose told me of your brow, 
The red rose of your cheek, 

The lily of your bended head, 
The bindweed of your hair ; 

Each looked its loveliest and said 
You were more fair 


I went into the wood anon 
And heard the wild birds sing 
How sweet you were ; they warbled on, 
Piped, trilled, the self-same thing ; 
Thrush, blackbird, linnet without pause 
The burden did repeat, 
And still began again because 
You were more sweet 


And then I went down to the sea, 
And heard its murmuring, too 
Part of an ancient mystery 
All made of me and ycu; 
How many thousand years ago, 
I loved and you were sweet- 
Longer I could not stay, and so 
I fled back to your feet. 
ARTHUR W. E. O'SHAUGHNESSY, 1844-1881 


IBYL SANDERSON was married last Wednes- 

day in Paris to Antonio Terry. The unhappy 
couple left for Italy. The first Mrs. Terry, who was 
Grace Dalton Secor, died last September. There 
was a divorce pending. Terry is a millionaire, his 
wife an opera singer, and the daughter of Judge 
Sanderson, of California. There you have it all in 
police fashion, and I sincerely hope that the gossip 
about the pretty soprano has now come to an end 
In conclusion let me hasten to add that the Mas- 
senets were not present at the wedding feast. Jules 
was busy with his “ Sapho,” and his wife was not 
invited. 
doubt of that. 


But she was there in spirit—there is no 


* * 


The death of John P. Jackson removes from the 
critical guild one of the best fellows in the world, 
a widely traveled man, a devoted lover of Wagner, 
and the husband of a charming and cultivated wo- 
man. I hope to see in print—and in the Herald— 
the account of that famous 3,000 mile trip over 
Russia, a terrible journey made on sledges amid the 
greatest perils of storms, inhospitable men and 
starvation. John—God rest his bones!—often told | 
me the story and the odd and thrilling encounter | 


with two or three other newspaper correspondents 


In the Russian- | 


in that bleak and boreal region. 
| 


Turkish war he was associated with J. A. Mac- 
Gahan and Archibald Forbes. He represented the 
Herald at Bayreuth in 1876. Mr. Jackson translated 
the Wagnerian libretti, and was a personal friend of | 
the great composer. He was a stanch friend and 
a good foe, but he never hit below the belt; he 
usually contrived to let a man know what he 
thought of him in short order. A man of tremen- 
dous build and great strength, I never saw him raise 
his hand, although I don’t doubt he was well able to 
He was music 


look after his personal interests. 
critic of the World, and, with the solitary exception | 
Finck, the most unswerving, even 
He swore by | 


of Henry T. 
fanatical, admirer of Wagner’s music. 
Walter Damrosch long before Walter was even 
considered out of his musical swaddling clothes by 
his fellow critics, and Max Alvary has lost a devoted 


champion. 

I knew John when he was on the World, on the 
Recorder, and on the Herald, where he finally died in 
harness, for he was connected with the Paris edition | 
at the time of his death. We have had some | 
glorious nights together at the old Lienau cellars, 


| believe, scholars have rejected the theory without 
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where Otto Floersheim, Krehbiel, Henderson, 
Sternberg, Harry Shelley, Joseffy, Max Bendix and 
the rest assembled. I well remember one night that 
I called Jackson “ portly,” which led to a challenge 
of speed, and we raced around Union square, and 
light weight as 1 was—helas! other days, other 
ways!—I was overtaken by the fleeter-footed man. 
A fine, open-handed friend was John P. Jackson. 
He leaves one child, a daughter. 


* * 


Speaking of academies, here is Mr. Swinburne’s 
letter fo the London Times on the subject in full: 

“Srr—In this decadent month, after the great 
sea serpent has usually risen once more to the sur- 
face of the press—only, perhaps, to be choked in a 
far more unseasonable effort to emulate the diges- 
tion of other contributors by swallowing the gigan- 
tic gooseberry—no sensible man will feel and no 
honest man will affect surprise at the resurrection 
of a more ‘ridiculous monster’ than these. The 





JOSEP HOFMANN IN 1888. 


notion of an English Academy is too seriously 
stupid for farce and too essentially vulgar for com- 
edy. But that a man whose outspoken derision 
of the academic ideal or idea has stood on record 
for more than a few years, and given deep offense 
to nameless if high-minded censors by the frank 
expression of its contempt and the unqualified 
vehemence of its ridicule, should enjoy the un- 
solicited honor of nomination to a prominent place 
in so unimaginable a gathering—colluvies literarum 
it probably would turn out to be, if ever it slunk 
into shape and writhed into existence—well, it 
seems to me that the full and proper definition of 
sO preposterous an impertinence must be left to 
others than the bearer of the name selected for the 
adulation of such insult. 
“ ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.” 


x * 


An echo of the Tschaikowsky discussion reaches 
me from my old companion, Max Heinrich, of Bos- 
ton, Hell and Hoboken. Max writes that the B 
flat minor piano concerto of Tschaikowsky was 
first played in Philadelphia by Hans von Bulow, 
December 17, 1875. 


*s * « 


Sentiment as well as sound argument has caused 
the non-Greek theory to pretty generally fail of 
acceptance, says the December Lippincott’s. No 
one likes to believe that the Greek race has passed 
from the earth, and, believing what they like to 
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any particular attempt to rebut its points. But it 
would seem easy to overthrow the theory, even 
where apparently strongest. “ The modern Greek 
is physically dissimilar to the ancient Greek.” Is 
he ? Was the so-called typical ancient Greek really 
typical ? In certain respects Greek art was as con- 
| ventional as is Japanese and Chinese art. 

| May not the straight nose have been a conven- 
tionality of art, just as certain other peculiarities of 
Greek sculptural anatomy are unnatural conven- 


If the blonde Greeks vanished from 


tionalities ? 
Greece because of a plague, why do we not find 
blonde Greeks in Southern Italy, the old Magna 
Grecia, where Greek is spoken in some localities 
even to-day ? Why not in the old Greek colonies 
of Sicily ? Why not in Asia Minor, where a million 
Greeks live in the old seats of the race ? Why not 
among the Greeks of Constantinople, who have 


preserved their purity of race during all the cen- 
turies of Turkish rule ? We could expect to find a 
few of the conventional Greek types in the old 
Phocian colonies of Southern France. But we do 
not. Everywhere it is the same swarthy, curly 
haired race with the Levantine nose. 


* * * 


Louis Zangwill, who has heretofore written over 
the initials “ Z. Z.,” has decided to use his full name 
in future, believing that it will cause less confusion. 
‘ Cléo the Magnificent ” is the title of his new book, 
which, by the way, does not allude to the French 
dancer. 

* 

On occasion of the recent gathering of, the 
Goethe Society, at Weimar, the Frankfort Zeitung 
published what it said was a letter of Heine’s to 
Goethe never before printed. Dated Berlin, De 
cember 29, 1821, it ran as follows (we translate from 


a French version): 





} you. 
| My rhymelets, I know, have but small worth as 


“T had a hundred reasons for sending my verses 
to your excellency. I will mention but one—I love 


It seems to me that that is reason enough 


yet. Only here and there will you find a passage to 
make you see what I shall be capable of one day 
For a long time I have not been able to satisfy my- 
self as to the true nature of poetry People told me, 
‘Ask Schlegel.’ Schlegel told me, ‘ Read Goethe.’ 
I have read him, and if anything good proceeds 
from me I shall know to whom I owe it. I kiss the 
sacred hand which has pointed out to the German 
people and to me the kingdom of Heaven.” 
ere 

The Academy's Academy is proving a first-class 
advertisement for that journal, as Mr. G. B. Shaw 
at once perceived and told it that it would. To have 
got people talking and writing about its list was 
something; to have roused Mr. Swinburne to wrath 
was much. The joke is not so new, as those will 
know who recall Mr. Gosse’s letter to Stevenson 
on “An Election at the English Academy.” Mat 
thew Arnold said the sufficient serious word about 
the business in his essay on “ The Literary In- 
fluence of Academies.” 

e Pod 

Punch, with characteristic enterprise, has ques- 
tioned (in its imagination) the Academy’s candi- 
dates, and here are some of its answers: 

THE SUMMIT, HINDHEAD 
DEAR Mr. PUNCH: 
“The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
3ut the valley sheep are fatter.” 
Yours, till Pisgah, 
Gr-NnT ALL-N 


You follow me? 


AT THE SIGN OF THE AERIAL TRIPLETS. 
Str—Man is a bestial, if necessary, blot upon 
Could I and similar matrons have our 
Sexual jeal 


creation 
way, he should be soundly smacked 
ously, I take it, has kept my name from this arbi 
written “The Beth 


trary list. Yet I have just 
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has written the next necth beth. 
Yours indignantly, 
S-r-H GR-ND. 


P. S.—I exempt you, Mr. Punch, from the spank- | 


ing assertion with which my letter opens. 





: ven 2 ee ® . ; : . 
Book in the World!” It is not for me to say who | is more than anything else a question of taste that |is so balanced as to 


is involved in this matter, and, as so often happens, 
individual likings, rather than artistic principles, 
will carry the day.” 

It is admitted at the outset by all musicians that 
the orchestrations of the two Concertos in E and F 
minor of Chopin are meagre and conventional, not 


Cave oF Cio, Parnassus. | to say hackneyed. 


Dear Mr. Puncu—I am glad to observe my | 
I do not, however, alto- | 


name among The Forty. 
gether subscribe to the other thirty-nine articles. 
Yours skeptically, W. E. H. L-cxy. 


THE MORGUE, PARIs. 


Written in the pre-Beethoven style, they simply 
rob the piano soli of their incomparable beauty, 
become a clog instead of an aid, and have done 
more to prejudice musicians against Chopin than 
any other compositions he has written. That they 


| 
| 
| 
| were penned by Chopin himself is more than doubt- 


Sir Puncu, Mister—Hope deferred—as one | ful, as his knowledge of instrumentation was some- 


says—makes the core bilious. 
have me at no price, try all I will. But you, you 
have the nose fine for merit. Albeit, in effect, not 
of Anglo-Saxon provenance, I am traveler. I have 
made the grand voyage of the Sleeve. See there, 
then, I speak the English. O yes! Alright. 
Agree, &c. Em-L- Z-L-. 
= ~s 


When Lablache, the famous operatic singer, was 


presented to the Queen, Her Majesty, who had | 


heard of the artist’s hobby, asked if it was true that 


he had a large collection of snuff boxes. He replied | 


that it was correct; he had one for every day in the 
year—365. ‘“‘ Nevertheless, your collection is not 
quite complete,” was the Queen’s response; “ here 
is another for leap year.” 
> oe 

There was much criticism of Joseffy’s playing of 
the Schumann concerto with the Boston Symphony 
Society at its last concert in this city. Frankly, I 
did not care much for the reading; it lacked big- 


| 


ness, juiciness and fire. Joseffy was not in the best | 


form, and I have since found out was sick and as 
cross as a bear with a sore head. He played the 
same concerto two days dater, in Brooklyn, and 
played it gloriously. Yet this naive little man was 
quite surprised when he was told that he was at his 
best in the borough of Brooklyn. 

“T liked it better in New York,” he innocently 
answered. 

But Joseffy with the Seidl Orchestra the other 
night, Joseffy and Seidl with the Tausig-Chopin E 
minor concerto between them, Ah, that was a treat! 
Joseffy, who should have had for an audience a 
parterre of princes and pianists; his gift is so mar- 
velous, it is so versatile—this gift of piano playing, 
embracing, as it does, a celestial quality of tone in 
slow movements, a clarity that has not been equaled 
since Tausig; a technic that tops all others in its 
artlessness, and a touch scintillant, resilient and as 
tender as the amorous flute; to all these add a 
poetic and fine rhythmic temperament, and even 
then Joseffy’s merits are not exhausted. He played 
the Tausig arrangement of the Chopin E minor 
concerto, and for the first time, if I mistake not, in 
five years. It was a broader and more impetuous 
reading, but the old sweetness and light were not 
missing. The first allegro was reticent, even con- 
strained, at the outset, but the romance and rondo 
were well nigh perfection. It was the nuance within 
the nuance in the romance, and the rondo was spic- 
cato, dainty and distinguished. The octaves in the 
coda were as velvet thunder. Joseffy had to play 
some soli—they were imperatively demanded—so 
he gave, with all due feeling for their subtle, almost 
esoteric meanings, two intermezzi of Brahms—one 
soberly plaintive, the other gay with the gayety of 
the yester-year. Brahms seems to listen to in- 
voluted melodies of the dear, dead days, a poet who 
faces the past. For the benefit of the curious I 
may add that the first intermezzo in A minor bears 
the opus number of 116, No. 2; the second being 
opus 119, No. 3. They are gems of the first water. 


e @m 
Mr. Krehbiel once wrote, in discussing the ques- 
tion of the rescoring of the Chopin Concertos: “ It 





Here they will not | what slender, and the amazing fact will always re- 


| main that while his piano compositions are ever 
| fresh and far removed from all that is trite or com- 
monplace, the orchestration of his concertos is irk- 
some and uninteresting to a degree. In both con- 
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MARCELLA SEMBRICH IN 1884. 


certos the opening tuttis are long, and take off all 
the cream and richness of the soli that follow. 
a Ss 

The tone of the piano can scarcely vie with the 
orchestra, and yet in the first movement of the 
E minor Concerto the lovely, plaintive solo of the 
first subject in E minor is deliberately played 
through; the audience and the pianist must sit until 
it is finished, and then, like an absurd anti-climax, 
the piano breaks in, repeating the same story, only 
dwarfed and colorless in comparison with the first 
version. In the Tausig version of the E minor 
opening the tutti differs, in that it omits entirely the | 


piano solo, contenting itself, after the first theme, | 
with the small secondary subject in E minor that is 
afterward played by the piano. Then comes the 
opening rich E minor chords on the piano, and we 
are once more plunged in medias res without further 
ado and time wasting. 

oe 

The orchestral tutti, before the piano enters in C 
major, is in the Tausig version very effective 
despite the dreaded trombones. It must be admit- 
ted that here we do get some “ Meistersinger ” 
color, which is, so the story runs, because Wagner 
had a hand in the arrangement. Certainly Tausig 
submitted it to him for judgment. 

The orchestral canvas is broadened, the tints 
brighter, deeper, richer and offering a better back- 
ground for the jeweled passage work of the piano. 

To hear Joseffy in this particular Concerto should 
at once silence any complaints about undue loud- 
ness or harshness of the solo part. The brass choir 


| cheerful song. 





float the staccato tone of the 
| piano, actually giving it depth and sonority. 

Take for example the horn pedal point in E, 
which occurs in the middle of the romanza, where 
the piano has the delicate crystalline chromatic 
cadenza of three bars only. What a stroke of genius 
it was for Tausig to introduce the brass then! It 
floats the fairy-like progressions of the solo, and 
with what ethereal hues! But the orthodox pianist 
will say this is not Chopin, and raise their Czerny 
hands in horror. 

The changes in the piano parts of the first move- 
ment of the E minor concerto are effective, but they 
in no sense destroy the integrity, of the ideas; for 
instance, where there is a chromatic scale in unison 
Tausig breaks it into double sixths and fourths and 
chordal figures, which are not simplifications or 
mere pyrotechnics, but decidedly more “ pianistic ” 
and brilliant. 

One thing seems to be forgotten in discussing 
Chopin piano literature—his music is more than 
abreast of our times. Consider the fantasy, opus 
49, the scherzi, the ballads, the sonatas—the two 
latter ones—the etudes, and the passage work of the 
two concertos, and it will be seen that the figures 
are modern even to novelty; that Schumann, 
Liszt and Rubinstein borrowed much, even if they 
amplified, and Tausig, if he did alter a few details, 
did not commit a sin against good taste. Carl Tau- 
sig, of all virtuosi, penetrated deeper into the mean- 
ings of the great Polish tone-poet, interpreting his 
music in an incomparable manner. 


* 


* * 


As regards the coda of the first movement of the 
E minor concerto, Tausig simply takes the awkward 
trill from the left hand and gives it to the ’celli and 
contrabasso, and the piano plays the passage in uni- 
son. Joseffy’s playing of this is simply magical, 
the idea being brought out much clearer. Most 
pianists acknowledge the trill is both distracting 
and ineffective. 

The chromatic work at the end of this movement 
is broad and infinitely more klavier massig than 
the older version, the piano closing at the same 
moment with the orchestra, the audience and the 
pianist not being compelled to listen to cadences of 
the Hummel type to the bitter end. 

The piano part of the second movement is hardly 
touched by Tausig, it could not be improved, 
but the orchestration is so spiritualized and so deli- 
cately colored that even a purist cannot take ex- 


ception. 
Against the Tausig version of the rondo the war 
of complaints is heard. ‘“ What,” is exclaimed, “ he 


dares to tamper with the very notes, introducing 
sixteenths where Chopin wrote eighths!” Yes, this 
is true; but then what an improvement! How 
much brighter and livelier the rhythm sounds; how 
much more joyful and elastic, and when the piano 


| part enters it is with added zest we listen to its 


It is a relief, too, when the flute and 


| oboe take up the theme, the piano contenting itself 


with a trill. The other changes in the solo part in 
this movement are all in admirable taste and 
effective, but it is greatly to be doubted whether 
they are easier to play, as has been asserted, than 
the original parts. The movement loses none of its 
freshness by the additions, and gains in tone and 
dignity. The octaves at the end, however, destroy 
in some degree the euphony, but add in brilliancy. 
It is seldom one hears them played with clearness 
and lightness; if pounded out they become dis- 
tressingly monotonous. 


* * «* 


If a concerto is an harmonious relationship be- 
tween the solo instrument and the orchestra, then 
the Tausig version of the E minor concerto fulfills 
the idea perfectly. Of course if a poor conductor, 
who wishes to make a scandal out of each tutti, 
takes hold of the work, and an inadequate pianist 
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attempts the solo part, then critics may indeed carp 
and say that Tausig has spoiled the concerto with 
his additions. 

The argument that holds good in the case of the 


added accompaniments of Robert Franz to Handel | 


is the same here; but best of all remains the un- 
alterable fact that the Tausig version is more effec- 
tive, and what pianist can resist such an argument? 
Tausig, and also Burmeister, have given these two 
works of Chopin a better frame, the pictures appear 
clearer and more beautiful, details become more 
significant, and both works may be better enjoyed. 


Tausig, delicate artificer, has rebound more | 


beautifully and imperishably this precious volume 
of Chopin, and as Mr. Krehbiel justly says, * has 
added to the stature of the concerto.” 


* 


* * 


My two pictures this week are Josef Hofmann in 
1888 and Marcella Sembrich in 1884. Both are 
characteristic. 


Adolph Neuendorff Dead. 


USIC and dramatic circles were shocked to hear of 
M the death of Adolph Neuendorff, who probably did 
more to bring the German drama up to its present high 
standard in New York than any other one man, and who 
was even better known as a musical director and com- 
poser. 

Mr. Neuendorft died at his residence, No. 219 East 
Eighteenth street, at 3 o’clock last Saturday morning of 
heart failure, superinduced by a kidney complaint, from 
which he had suffered for many months, his illness dat 
ing from last June, when he contracted a severe cold 
while conducting the orchestra in the Madison Square 
Roof Garden. Home treatment availing nothing, he 
sailed for Germany and spent two months at the baths at 
Nauheim, returning late in September, worse than when 
he went away. 

His wife, well known on the stage as Frau Georgine 
von Januschowsky, the prima donna; his twelve year old 
boy, who bears his name, and his sister, Mrs. Guhl, were 
with him when the end came. 

Mr. Neuendorf was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 
June, 1843, and came to this country when twelve years 
old. His father was a bookkeeper, but as he early showed 
remarkable musical talent he was put to study the piano 
with Schiller, with the result that he gave his first public 
concert in old Dodworth Hall when he was only fifteen 
years old. He afterward completed his musical education 
as a pupil of Carl Anschutz, leader of the German Impe- 
rial Band under Emperor William I., and appeared as a 
leader when he was twenty-one years old. For ten years 
he was the proprietor and manager of the Germania Thea- 
tre when it was located next to Tammany Hall, and it 
was he who brought the great German tenor Wachtel 
and many other famous European actors and singers to 
this country. 

When theate Lester Wallack gave up his theatre, at 
Broadway and Thirteenth street, Mr. Neuendorff took a 
lease of it, and opened it as a German theatre. The ven- 
ture, however, was not supported, and Mr. Neuendorff 
again took up the conductor’s baton. He was the leader 
for the Emma Juch Opera Company, and last spring he 
was chosen to succeed Mr. Anton Seidl as director of the 
Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra. 


A large number of men prominent in theatrical circles, | 


both German and English, called at the house yesterday 
and last evening to offer their condolences to Mrs. Neu- 
endorft.—Herald. 


Stein and Chase in Boston.—Gertrude May Stein and 
Lucius Chase met with great success at the Cecilia concert 
on Thursday evening. Miss Stein is a Boston favorite, and 
the timbre of Mr. Chase's voice was of such unusual beauty 
and richness that he immediately won the audience, and 
made a great success in a very trying role. 


THE St. Louis Republic of November 21 prints 
the following: 


| Im regard to the objections recently made in the United States to 
paying high salaries to European artists, Madame Calvé said 
| “European artists of real merit will certainly not attempt a long 

trip across the ocean without adequate remuneration. If the high 
salaries are not offered they wil! remain at home; that isall. Itisa 
mere question of supply and demand.” 


The trip across the ocean is less than six days 
Their passage is usually paid. As 


long nowadays. 
they receive no salaries of any consequence at home 
they would come at reasonable rates the moment 
we Americans would treat that question with sanity. 
But we exaggerate, and then we give to our foreign 
friends a fictitious value, and they, shrewd people 
as they are, take advantage of this weakness and 
demand the price. The foreigners are right; no one 
blames them. They are entitled to every dollar they 
can get; but the system that makes the United 
States its victim will destroy all native music and 


has done with music and musicians in England. 
Here is the case of Emma Eames. The New 
York Sun said a few days ago: 


Mrs. Story’s agent, after she had accepted Frau Wagner's 
invitation to sing in the next festival at Bayreuth, is said to have 
tried to arrange visits to the German cities on the basis of $1,000 a 
night. Sucha sum is paid to few singers in Germany - Sembrich 
and Patti being among those who get it—and Mrs. Story's reputation 
is said to have been so little known that $100 was the most advan- 
tageous offer received. Mrs. Story wisely declined to reveal her 
beauty and her art to a public that was willing to pay so little for 
the privilege 
and continue her study of the Wagner heroines. 





de Reszké, or any of these singers get large salaries 
on the continent of Europe. Mr. Paderewski is so 
fearful of injuring his prospects in the United States 


rare intervals, as the receipts are so low, $100— 


good price; 500 marks is a high price. Foreign 


tisement for the United States. 
All these matters must be radically changed be- 
fore we can make progress here—artistic progress. 





Testimonial Concert to Richard Hoffman. 


HE honor and esteem in which Richard Hoffman is 
held were amply testified to on the occasion of his 
golden anniversary, the fiftieth of his appearance in New 
York. No superior audience has ever greeted an artist; 
it included people of fashion and musicians and men and 
women of note in other professions. Rarely is seen so 
large an attendance of men at any daytime function. The 
program was well calculated to display Mr. Hoffman’s 
characteristics; those characteristics which from the time 
he first appeared in New York have won for him increas- 
ing appreciation. For with the growth of culture come 
necessarily a higher appreciation of beauty of tone, purity 
| of taste and interpretation, and of classic elegance, which 
| does not mean a lack of vigor, but a command of all re- 
Such firm command that vigor and dramatic 





sources 
force do not obtrude in a dainty composition like wild 


own legitimate place. 

There was no lack of manliness in Mr. Hoffman’s play- 
ing of Bach—the concerto for two pianos, with string 
quintet—nor in his interpretation of the Chopin ballade, 
op. 23, which became under his fingers a tale told with 


| forceful meaning. 
| Chopin Nocturne No. 2, op. 27. It stands to reason that 
| the Mozart quartet, G minor, was giving with Mozartian 


paralyze the efforts of native musicians, just as it | 


So she will remain for the winter at her homein Paris 


Neither Mrs. Eames-Story, nor Melba, nor Jean | 


that he does not play on the Continent except at | 
400 marks—a night for Eames in Germany is a | 
artists who demand $1,000, $800, $500 from the | 
New York Philharmonic Society for an appearance | 


play or sing with the London Philharmonic gratis, 
as a compliment as it were, but chiefly as an adver- | 


Indians in a Watteau landscape, but are reserved for their | 


Mr. Hoffman also played the familiar | 


25 


| 


feeling. In this Mr. .Hoffm n had the assistance of the 
Dannreuther Quartet. But- the Hummel septet gave 
greatest musical pleasure. 

None left the hall, as is too often the case during the 
last movement of a chamber music composition; no one 
with a spark of musical feeling could leave it. 
cision, the unanimity of sentiment among the players, the 
pure tones of the horn and flute, the management of the 
legato piano tones, and, above all, the pleasing harmonies 
of this fine old septet, all combined to produce a feeling 
of satisfaction that lingered with the listeners long after 
they left the hall. One of Mr. Hoffman's pupils, Mrs 
Charles B. Foote, played with him the Bach Concerto, 
for two pianos, and all who do not understand how melo- 
dious Bach’s music can be and always ought to be should 
have heard this concerto, and thus have had their intelli 
With Hoffman 


allowed none of his own compositions to appear on the 


The pre 


gence broadened rare reserve Mr 
program. 

Mr. Hoffman 
very prime of his powers 
about his life, spoke of the number of times he had played 
At the first concert given 


semi-cen- 


sixty-four years old, but in the 
The Tribune, giving some facts 


is now 


with the Philharmonic Society 
by the society in April, 1892, 
tennial, Mr. Hoffman played with Seid! for the twentieth 
This one fact shows how important a factor he has 


to celebrate its 


time 
been in the musical history of New York 


New York College of Music. 


HE increase of students at the New York College of 
Music (Alexander Lambert 
large and unprecedented that since November 1 it has 
| been found necessary to add the following instructors to 
the faculty: For piano, Winkler August 
Framcke; harmony and composition, Hermann Spielter, 
Miss Caroline Montefiore’s 


director) has been. so 





Leopold and 
and singing, Charles Bouney 
success in the vocal department continues finabated, and 
new names are being continually added to her already 
large list of pupils 


Miss Hibbard’s Trio Concert. 

N afternoon of musical pleasure was enjoyed by a 

A number of women well known in social circles, who 
met at 279 Madison avenue last Tuesday to hear Miss 
Miss Hibbard 
played con amore and the listeners listened con amore 

Miss Hibbard has a good technic, clear, crystalline touch, 
plays without self-consciousness, and understands the finer 
| requirements of chamber music. In the familiar Mendels- 
| sohn trio, op. 49, the andante con moto was particularly 


| Hortense Hibbard in her first trio concert 


pleasing and the scherzo was as dainty and poetic as a 
In the Godard trio, op. 32, seldom 


moonlit fairy dance 
given here, though well deserving attention from chamber 
music players, all the performers did themselves full jus- 


tice, giving good interpretation to the original menuetto 
and to the brilliant allegro The 
spirited conception, is interrupted and finally overpowered 
by a solemn chorale, and at last résumes its own lively 
swing, but with an undertone of pathos; it would be an 
Between the trios 


vivace menuetto, a 


excellent parlor piece taken by itself 
Miss Adeline Hibbard 
them, Lalo’s “L’Esclave” 
showing to advantage the natural sweetness of her voice. 


sang four modern songs, two of 


and Bemberg’s “Souvenance,” 


The assisting artists in the trios were Gustav Dannreu 
ther and Anton Hegner. The next concert will take place 
at 37 West Forty-seventh street 


Bologna.—The success of the first performance of ‘: Die 
Walkiire, at the Communal Theatre, Bologna, was well 
attended, and proved a great success. All the performers 
were repeatedly called out. 


Moscow.—Director P. A. Shostakowski, of the Philhar- 
monic Society, has resumed his duties after a long sick- 
ness. In the symphony concerts he will be assisted by 
d'Albert, G. Kogel, R. Moszkowski, J. L. Nicode, E. 
Schach, Zumpe, &c. Erika Wedekind, who by command 
of the Emperor William, sang during the coronation fes- 
tivities, Mattia Battistivi, the baritone, and Sarasate will 
| also appear during the season. 
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BosToON, Mass., December 5, 1897. 
OOKING over the list of concerts given last week, 
and the announcements of concerts to be given, I 
remember a passage in in Von Biilow’s article, “Publikum 
und Kritik,” which was published in the Hamburgische 
Musik-Zeitung early in 1890. Von Bilow is complaining 
that the publishers of newspapers make no distinction be- 
tween a reporter and a critic of any art. He praises the 
customs in Paris of the Monday feuilletons. He deplotes 
the practice of paying any attention to concerts of little 
worth. “De minimis non curat praetor.” He says: “It 
would be a true blessing if the countless crude productions 
and the ‘Bettel concerte’ were passed over without notice. 
Then the piano-violin-and-song influenza might be re- 
duced to a minimum.” 
x * 

“The Circus Girl” was performed for the first time in 
Boston at the Boston Museum, November 29, by one of 
Charles Frohmann’s companies, with Amanda Fabris, 
Mabelle Howe, Mary Young, Mabella Baker, John C. 
Slavin, S. Edwards and George Miller in the cast, and 
William Potter Brown as the conductor. You have seen 
the piece, and I shall not discuss it at length. I found it 
better than the company. 

In one of the Sunday newspapers I read that Miss Ma- 
bella Baker was the first Katisha in this country, when a 
pirated version of “The Mikado” was given at the Grand 
Opera House, Chicago, July 16 (or 18), 1285. 

Now, the fact is that the first production of “The Mi- 
kado” in this country—also a pirated version—was a week 
earlier than the date given above, in Chicago, at the 
The production was made by Charles Goodwin 
Joseph Herbert was Ko-Ko, Ferris 
Hartman The Mikado, Stanley Felch the Booh-Bah, 
“Doc” Barnes, Nanki Pooh; Nellie Bowers, Yum Yum, 
and Lottie Cruikshank, Katisha. 

If I were writing this in Greek, however, I should use 
the aorist—“to define a thing doubtfully, or on another’s 
authority.” 


Casino. 
and George Fair; 


* * 


The first concert of the Ondricek-Schulz String Quartet 
was given in Steinert Hall November 29, with the assist- 
ance of Carl Stasny. The program was as follows: 


oa 


QGanctedl, G6. VE, BH GSS GAIT... nccoscecoccccccvecsccccsatsoess Beethoven 
PONG TA docs este sestibesspedonvcecinviveesobecddiccsees Smetana 
QRS RR PGE E sv 0s ccccccncbabcdees cvccbcccescsccnscsedeenses Mozart 


This new quartet is made up of Carle Ondricek, a 
brother of the celebrated violinist; Carl Barleben, Fritz 
Zahn and Leo Schulz. All are members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Smetana’s trio for piano, violin and ’cello was inspired 
by the death of the composer’s eldest and four year old | 
daughter in September, 1855. In a letter written to Liszt 


from Gothenburg in 1858 Smetana speaks of the success 


that followed the performance of this trio at one of his | 


“Trio-Soiréen.” 
I am sorry I could not be present at the concert, 


especially as I hear many words in praise of the per- | 
“The new quartet is | 


formance. Mr. Apthorp wrote: 


lucky, too, in having its two principal members eminently 


what one would call players of ‘temperament;’ both Mr. 
Ondricek and Mr. Schulz are by nature emotional players, 
in the modern sense. Both have a large, full, warm tone 
and take instinctively to the passionate in musical ex- 
pression. 


The four artists have evidently worked hard already in 


practicing together and show a reliance upon one another | 


not often found in new organizations of the kind. Un- 
questionably they still have a good deal more hard work 
before them, in the way of filing down exuberances and 
filling up deficiencies; a thoroughly fine quartet is not 
built up in a year or two, it takes longer than that to 
reach the suburbs of perfection.” 


Mr. Currier wrote of the trio: “It is a singular work. | 


It is out and et ‘program music,’ and I am sure that a 
program, even slightly suggesting its meaning, would 
have proved a decided boon to most of the audience. 
However it may lack in clearness, it lacks nothing in 
vigor. There are not a few passages strong and dramatic, 


and here and there charming themes which are never | 


allowed to impress themselves firmly upon the ear. The 
close of the second movement, maestoso, with its strong 
harmonic treatment, is quite impressive and is perhaps 
the most effective part of the whole work.” 

e *.~— 

Miss Lena Little, assisted by Mrs. Emil Paur, pianist, 
and C. M. Loeffler, viola player, on this occasion, gave a 
song recital in Steinert Hall, November 30. Miss Little 
sang songs by Brahms, Cornelius, Richard Strauss 
(“White Jasmin” and “Serenade”), Balakireff (“Song of 
the Goldfish” and “Selim’s Song”), Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(“Schlumm’re holdes Liebchen”), three songs by Tschai- 
kowsky and four songs (MS.) by Mr. Loeffler, with piano 
accompaniment and viola obligato. 

The voice of Miss Little gives me little or no pleasure, 


and I am pained by her technical deficiencies; so let us , 


consider rather the program, which was one of unusual 
interest. The song by Cornelius, “Come, We'll Wander 
in Moonlight,” is full of poetry, but Strauss’ “White 
Jasmin,” with its incessant shifting of tonality, was a 
stumbling block, and I wonder whether the task of master- 
ing it would be worth the while. Strauss’ Serenade 
seemed a dainty thing, and the accompaniment was 
charming in its grace. Of the Russian songs, that by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff gave immediate pleasure by its frank 
beauty of melody, and yet the songs by Balakireff are 
now more deeply rooted in the memory. I still hear the 
fantastically quivering and darting accompaniment, and 
thrill at the thought of Selim’s passion. 

Some time ago Mr. Loeffler spoke to me about songs 
that he had written for contralto voice with viola obli- 
gato. It is my impression that one or two, perhaps more, 
were scored by him for orchestral accompaniment. 

He now has a set of six songs, two with words by Bau- 
delaire, “‘ Harmonie du Soir” and “ La Cloche Félée”; 


four with words by Verlaine, “ Dansons la Gigue,” “ Séré- | 


nade,” one of the “ Paysages Tristes,” and “ La Chanson 
des Ingénues.” The Baudelaire songs and the first two 
of the Verlaine set were sung by Miss Little Novem- 
ber 30. 


This of itself makes the quartet up to date, | 
well fitted to cope with the works of modern masters. | 


They are not songs. They are musical paraphrases of 
the poems—pieces for three instruments. 
| I wish that Vance Thompson would put these poems 
| into English verse. The task would indeed be difficult. 
| Let me give a rough paraphrase in prose, for to under- 
stand Mr. Loeffler’s art you must have some idea of the 
words: 


* 


* * 


| 
} 
| 
HARMONIE bu Sorr. 
It is now the season when each flower, vibrating on its 
stem, steams as in a censer; sounds and perfumes turn in 
the evening air, melancholy waltz, languorous dizziness. 
| Each flower steams as in a censer; the violin shudders as 
a heart distressed; melancholy waltz, vertiginous languor. 
| The sky is as sadly beautiful as an altar. The violin shud- 
ders as a heart distressed—a tender heart, that hates vast, 
| black nothingness. The sky is beautifully sad as a great 
| altar; the sun drowns itself in its congealing blood; a 
| tender heart, that hates vast, black nothingness, absorbs 
| all vestiges of the luminous past. The sun drowns itself 
in its congealing blood. Your memory shines in me as 
| the Vessel of the Host! 
Mr. Loeffler seems to me least successful—or rather less 
| musically poetical—in this poem than in the others. I do 
not see how anyone can accentuate the wondrous beauty 
| of the verse itself. Take this one line: “Le ciel est triste 
| et beau comme un grand reposoir’—and think of the 
rhyming words, “encensoir,”’ “ostensoir.” I can dream 
of a strange symphonic poem to which this poem is the 

} motto. What is the prevailing thought of the poem? 
Something vast in serene or fearful beauty. Mr. Apthorp 
praises Mr. Loeffler—perhaps he is right—for making the 
clou of the piece, the suggestion of a shuddering violin 
playing a vertiginous waltz. 
sion the lordly opulence and splendor of the poet’s thought 
and expression. Musically the composition is interesting 
—as Mr. Loeffler is not in the habit of being dull—but I 
do not find in it the wild imagination that, as a rule, dis- 
tinguishes this remarkable composer 


” «6 


* 


* x 


La CLocne Févte. 

’Tis sweet, ‘tis bitter sweet to hear of a winter night, 
near the fire that splutters and smokes, distant memories 
arising slowly, invoked by chimes that sing in the mist 
The happy bell with lusty throat, lively and well—yet it 
is old—throws out faithfully its religious cry—like unto 
an old soldier watching under his tent Sut my soul is 
cracked, and when in its troubles it wishes to people the 
cold night air with songs, it often happens that its en- 
feebled voice is like unto the thick rattle of a wounded 
man, forgotten on the shore of a lake, a bloody lake, 

under a huge pile of corpses, who dies without stirring, 

yet in fierce endeavor! 
Here Mr. Loeffler 
revery, hellish despair. 
bre instrumental opening with its suggestion of pealing 
bell at the evening, but without thought of parrot imita- 
tion. There is a wealth of detail—as in the introduction 
and persistent use for many measures of the plain song 
| “Dies Irae.” The ancient trumpet call, “Le Guet,” dat- 
| ing back to Louis XIILI., italicizes the poet’s comparison 
between the bell and the sentry. If I am not mistaken, 
| in his full score Mr. Loeffler gave this call to a muted 
trumpet. But all this detail does not fritter away the 
climax. The daring composer does not stop with this 
climax of horror; he returns to the first thought of the 
| poet; and the final impression is one of utter desolation 


expresses lofty thought, bitter 


Singularly impressive is the som 
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Returned from Stockholm Exposition, Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall (London), Nashville Exposition, &c. 


| A finished artist.”,°—Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 


“An expert organist of the first rank. 


”*_Nya Dagligt Alehanda (Stockholm ). 


|“ Manipulated the splendid instrument in Queen’s Hall to perfection.”’— The Standard ( London). 
| «« Great enthusiasm and applause.”—Crystal Palace Herald ( London). 
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I do not use here alk alle but this composition 
is one of extraordinary strength. 
ae 
The Macaberesque irony that distinguishes so much of 
Mr. Loeffler’s musical thought is revealed fully in the ex- 
pression of Verlaines’s irony. 
SERENADE. 


My sour, untuneful voice rises, oh, mistress mine, to- 
ward you in quiet, as rises the voice of a corpse that sings 
in the pit of his grave. Listen with soul and ear to the 
voice of the mandolin; for you, for you have I made 
this cruel and coaxing song. I'll sing your golden, onyx 
eyes free from shadow; the Lethe of your breast and the 
Styx of your sombre locks. I’ll praise loudly, as is emi- 
nently proper, your blessed flesh, whose odorous richness 
haunts me at sleepless night. And then, and then I'll 
tell of the kiss of your red lips and your gentleness in 
martyring me. My Angel! My Punk! 

Wildly dramatic, with biting irony, amorous despair, 
longing, contempt, the thought of death—for the skull of 
the “Dies Irae” grins through the music—it is as though 
Heine had come to life and turned musician in honor of 
“sad, bad, mad, glad” Verlaine. 

s * 

Then there is “Dansons la Gigue” with its heartbroken 
shriek of a refrain. 

And, best of all, I loved her beautiful eyes, clearer than 
any star in heaven—I loved her malicious eyes. Her 
ways used to grieve her poor lover; but how charming 
she was even then! And yet I find still better the kiss 
of her full blown mouth, since she is dead to my heart. 
(And here Mr. Loeffler again is haunted by the “Dies 
Irae.”") I remember, oh, I remember our hours together 
and our words—and this is the dearest of my possessions. 

I can say no more than that the music is fully equal to 
the words. 


. 


- * 


In these pieces Miss Little made a brave endeavor— 
and often with brave result. Mrs. Paur played with full 
appreciation of the composer's intentions, and Mr. Loeffler 
the virtuoso, shone as brilliantly as Mr. Loeffler, the com- 
The viola part is of surpassing interest, fantastic 


poser. 
heart touching, as in 


at times to an incredible degree, 
the wail that ends the mad dance of “Dansons la Gigue.” 

I see, by the way, that Carl Halir played Mr. Loef- 
fler’s Divertimento, for violin and orchestra, at a Girze- 
nich concert in Cologne, November 23. 

Mrs. Paur played charming accompaniments and two 
pieces by Smetana, “La Consolation” and “Féte des pay- 
sans Bohemiens.” These pieces are from the set of six 
entitled: “Réves,” which the composer offered in vain for 
some years for $10 a piece. I do not know when they 
were written; they were first published in 1879. Smetana’s 
first piano pieces, sent to Liszt with a pathetic letter in 
1848, were published, through Liszt’s assistance, by Kist- 
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Miss Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, assisted i by Miss Laura 
Webster, ’cellist, gave a song recital in Steinert Hall De- 
cember 1. It was her first appearance in this city. She is 
not yet ready to sing in public. 

The Cecilia sang the greater part of Bruch’s dull 
“Odysseus,” December 2, in Music Hall. Mrs. Cary-Lord 
Miss Stein, Harry Lucius Chase and T. E. Johnson as- 
sisted. The chorus sang well, although there might have 
been more finesse in dynamics. Miss Stein, as Penelope, 
again displayed her firm legato, beauty of tone and mu- 
sical intelligence, and Miss Harriet Whittier sang sym- 
pathetically the music of Nausikaa. Mr. Chase, a pupil 
of Giraudet, of Paris, made a very favorable impression, 
although he was suffering from a sore throat. His voice 
is agreeable, he sings freely, with taste and with distinc- 
tion. 

Felix Fox, a young pianist, pupil of Reinecke and 
Philipp, gave his first concert in Boston December 2. 
Mr. Currier wrote concerning him: “He is a pianist of 
marked ability. His shortcomings are surprisingly few, 
and those noticeable during the evening may have been 
due more to the embarrassment of a first appearance than 
to any lack of musical sensibility. * * * His technic 
is thoroughly excellent. His fingers move over the keys 
with perfect ease—and all necessary velocity, and his wrist 
and chord work are equally satisfactory. His reading of 
the sonata (Beethoven, op. 101), though displaying the 
immaturity of youth, revealed a serious cast of thought 
surprising in one so young. He played pieces by Bach, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn-Heller, Schubert, 
Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Schumann, Philipp, Lacombe and 
Rubinstein. 

Mrs. Szumowska played pieces by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Bach-Tausig, Scarlatti, Chopin, &c., in Steinert Hall, 
cember 3. Her best qualities were revealed in the chro- 
matic fantaisie and the pieces by Scarlatti and Chopin. 

Mr. Tomlins, of Chicago, gave two lectures yesterday | 
in Lorimer Hall. I regret that I was unable to be present. 


The program of the seventh Symphony concert, De- 
cember 2, was as follows: 
Suite No. 2, Indian. ........, “caging IP MacDowell 
Concerto for piano No. 2. 
Beethoven 


PTET TG. Banc 0 0 ccccevcnces toccesnonerasboconcesesencoees 


I believe that Mr. MacDowell is one of the greatest 
of composers now living 

I know of no composer now living (I am not speaking 
of opera makers) who displays in more marked degree 
the combination of these qualities: pure, spontaneous, 
original melody; intimate knowledge of usual and unusual 
harmonic effects; musical, 
ment of counterpoint; mastery of instrumental 
poetic inspiration and noble imagination; persuasive, 
lovable, authoritative individuality. 

It has been said that his Indian Suite was inspired by 
the popular success of Dvorak’s so-called American Sym- 
phony. 

As a matter of fact, the Suite was almost finished before 
Mr. Dvorak landed in New York, bringing his Bohemian 
melodies with him. 

Each performance of the Suite reveals fresh beauties in 


color; 


Schubert- Liszt, | 


De- | > 
| the New York Metropolitan Opera House and received 











not merely pedantic employ- | 


| very busy filling concert engagements. 


27 
the detail. Each performance enlarges the appreciation 
of the imaginative strength and the superb workmanship. 

Free from everything that is meretricious, without senti- 
mentalism and without forced bizarrerie, it is not a work 
that will be at once popular. It is a work that will un- 
doubtedly be appreciated more and more, and finally 
placed among the noblest compositions of our period for 
its depth of thought, sustained flight of imagination, 
felicitous orchestral expression. 

The Dirge is the In Memoriam of a once mighty race. 

The interruption in the movement, entitled “In War 
Time,” is supremely tragic; and how simple, how unerr- 
ing are the means employed! 

And these are only two instances out of many. 

The Concerto, written fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
stamps the composer as a man of talent; the Suite is the 
work of a genius. 

And yet how dazzling and gorgeous is this same Con- 
certo! 

The performance was a memorable one. Mr. Paur, in 
the Suite and Concerto, read with appreciation that was 
of close kin to loving admiration, and the orchestra played 
as though its reputation were at stake. Mr. MacDowell 
displayed virility, elegance, irresistible dash. 

Puitip HALE. 


Poor Mr. Stanton! 


R. STANTON, once on a time well known as the 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, «ppeared 
the other day on the stage of the London Bankruptcy 
Court. He gave the court some particulars of his check- 
ered career. Down to the year 1892 he was director of 


a salary of $7,500. He then went to Germany and in No- 
vember, 1895, to London, where he became assistant edi- 
tor of the Pall Mall Gazette, with a salary of $1,500. His 
wife had a private income of the same amount. His an- 
nual expenses averaged $6,000, including expenses during 
sickness. Since January this year he had incurred debts 
for board and lodging in the Queen Anne Mansions to the 
extent of $2,500, the rent being about $1,500. He confessed 
that during the last six months he has spent $500 for wine, 
and that on his arrival in England he was insolvent, hav- 
ing lived entirely beyond his means. 

His career seems to have borne a curious resemblance 
to that of the Metropalitan Opera House. A period of 
high salaries followed by bankruptcy. 


pianist Celia Schiller is 
On November 22 
she played in Newark; on November 23 in New York, at 


Celia Schiller.—The gifted 


| Chickering Hall, and on November 26 she was heard at a 


private musicale. Miss Schiller will play at a morning 
concert in the Astoria on December 8, and on the 12th she 
will fill an engagement in Trenton, N. J. The third sub- 
scription concert of the Jeanne Franko Trio, of which Miss 
Schiller is a member, will take place on December 14 in 
Chickering Hall. 





ner in 1851. The same firm published later six pieces, 
“Stammbuchblatter,” the first portion of a cycle of eigh- 
teen. 
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226 Wabash avenue, December 4, 1897. 


THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA. 





S1xtH CONCERT. 


NOTABLE program, with Ysaye as an additional at- 
A traction, drew an immense audience this week. It | 
was such an assemblage as must fulfill all the aspirations of 
the managerial mind and pleasing thoughts arise as to 
the eventual outcome when gazing upon such a large 
concourse of musical people and musicians. 

The latter are a big support to our orchestral enter- 
prise, taking pride in the renewed strength of the organ- 
ization and show their appreciation by attending in large 
numbers, more especially since several of our local artists 
have been engaged. In the case of local singers, how- 
ever, there has been little chance for them to show their 
capabilities. It unfortunately happens that the numbers 
selected have been chosen more for orchestral and choral 
effect than for any vocal solo display. 

The choral work, too, has improved upon that of last 
season and will doubtless yield even better results when 
longer acquaintance is established. Some unfavorable 
comment on the tone and power of the chorus was evoked 
and this because of a mistaken idea as to where the singers 
should be placed. But this evident oversight can be 
easily rectified by bringing the chorus nearer to the front 
of the stage, instead of placing it standing in the extreme 
rear. 

The work of the orchestra this week showed the organ- 
ization to better advantage than at any previous concert 
this year. The program was essentially of the Thomas 
order and to his taste. It comprised selections from 
Brahms, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Wagner and he 
conducted con amore. 

The novelty was the great Russian composer’s post- 
humous ballade, around which hangs such a variety of 
legends. It is founded on the poem “Le Voyevode,” and 
had considerable more interest bestowed upon it from the 
romantic plot upon which it is supposed Tschaikowsky 
built his opera and the ballade which was given a first 
Chicago representation yesterday. From a first hearing 
it appears in many parts to be fragmentary of some 
greater work swept together indiscriminately. Again 
there are passages and phrases of marvelous power 
which suddenly resolve themselves into mere nothing- 
ness. Taken as a whole the work does not pay for the 
elaborate care and attention given to it by Mr. Thomas 
and his orchestra. No fault could be found with the 


| Vieuxtemps’ worn-out 


| square feet. 


| 
interpretation, and if the work did not meet with the | 
strongest approbation it is solely on account of the com- | 
position. 
The Brahms’ Symphony (D minor, No. 2), with which 
the program opened, was distinguished for careful atten- 
| tion to detail, not only for Thomas’ conducting, but for 
the excellent leading of the new concertmaster, L. Kra- 
mer, who has continued to ingratiate himself into favor. 
So much has Mr. Kramer evidenced his capability that it 
has been thought advisable to place him very early in the 


| list of soloists. 


Ysaye’s performance of Beethoven’s Concerto (D ma- 


| jor) concluded the first part of the program. While there 
| are many who accept the great Belgian violinist’s playing 


as cosmopolitan in its versatility, claiming that he can 
interpret all composers with equal skill, there others who 


| prefer him in the purely virtuoso music, claiming that he 
| is not a classicist, but a romanticist. 


Be this as it may, he 
received a great ovation after the concerto, the orchestra 


| also applauding. Then Ysaye with the tact not expected 
| of a man, demonstratively showed his appreciation of the 
| accompaniment given by the orchestra, which, by the 


way, was of that order to which in years past Thomas | 
had accustomed us. In the first place he conducted him- 
self instead of relegating to an assistant conductor, and 
the result was such as to win the marked approbation of 
audience and soloist. Ysaye played for his second number 
“Fantaisie Caprice,” the bane and 
yet the hope of every violinist, and by his execution showed 
us that there was still something to learn concerning the 
old war horse. For this performance the greatest accla- 
mation was accorded, and in response to four recalls and 
persistent encores he played a Svendsen fantaisie, which 
afforded ample scope for his undoubtedly strong pen- 
chant for emotional music. The sixth concert concluded 
with Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “Gétterdammerung.” 


* * * 


Last week I gave as a rumor that the Chicago Musicai 
College would move into a building of its own. I am able 
to verify the announcement to-day and state positively 
that the college’ headquarters after May 1 will be on 
Michigan avenue, between Congress and Van Buren 
streets. Here ideal accommodation has been found, and 
the Chicago Musical College will not merely occupy the 
whole of one building at 202 Michigan avenue, but will 
also have the use of a large hall with an audience capacity 
of 1,600 in the one adjoining. 

Some particulars in regard to the Musical College build- 
ing cannot but be of interest. There will be six floors, each 
with a depth of 170 feet and a total area in all of 23,650 
A hall is to be provided holding from 600 
to 800 people, and here concerts will be frequent, while 
in the large hall before mentioned a concert free to pupils 
will be given at 11 o’clock a. m. each Saturday. The furnish- 
ing is to be of the most elaborate and luxurious descrip- 
tion. The building will be finished in hardwood and the 
offices and reception hall, the ladies’ library and the par- 
lors will be in mahogany. The lighting will, of course, 
be by electricity. Between the different studios the party 


| walls are to be sound proof, and that greatest of comforts, 


which has been impossible in the location at present occu- 
pied, there will be absolutely no crowding. 

Since its establishment in 1867 the Chicago Musical 
College has seen multitudinous changes in its surround- 
ings and a considerable number of changes in its loca- 


tion, but it was assuredly never so appropriately and 
comfortably situated as it will be when the next move is 
made. 

Its first home was in the Chicago Opera House, where 
the college remained till its popularity obliged the seeking 
of more extensive quarters, and just previous to Chicago’s 
great fire in 1871 a removal was made to 253 Wabash 
avenue. This was in the centre of the fire destroyed 
district and the college was apparently swept out of exist- 
ence. Those at its head, however, were not formed of 
easy failure material, and threee weeks from the terrible 
October 9, 1871, found the college flourishing as sirong 
as ever in premises at what was then 800 Wabash avenue. 
The last statement is not quite correct. The college far 
increased its scope and its pupils multiplied exceedingly, 
so much so that larger quarters became a necessity. 

An entire building was rented at 493 Wabash avenue, 
and here it remained until the old complaint of insufficient 
accommodation came once more to the fore and the 
building of the Central Music Hall in the fall of 1879 
alleviated the peculiarly recurrent condition. 

This removal of the college marks a new era in the 
musical history of Chicago, and takes our most famous 
educational institution right into the haunts and habita- 
tions of artistic life. 

i 


In THe Musicat Courier of December 1 appears a 
defense of the federation of women’s musical clubs which 
purports to be an answer to a criticism appearing in the 
Chicago columns of this paper. The able and dauntless 
defender of the federation evidently misread my state- 
ment and, boldly appropriating my strictures on the 
Chicago Amateur Club, applies them to all the amateur 
clubs of America, calling them collectively “The Amateur 


Club.” 
The circumstances of the federation are well known to 
me, as, indeed, was the movement of last June. I am 


also perfectly aware of the brilliant mind of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas, to whom everyone most justly gives credit 
for the formulation of the federation. The wisdom of the 
idea was never questioned, neither was the integrity of 
certain distinguished leaders to whom the clubs owe so 
much. The management, the internal schemes and the 
self-advancement of a few individuals of the Chicago 
Amateur Club were the points at issue and to which 
exception was taken. That the Amateur Club, of Chicago, 
has ceased to exist as originally planned is a fact. 

That the management of the Chicago club, together with 
its president and committee, lies in the hands of one 
member, herself a professional manager, is also a fact, 
and that this scheme works harmfully for both the ama- 
teurs and professionals who do not happen to be in her 
particular coterie is undeniably a fact. She is the domi- 
nating influence which. will soon have the club on an 
absolute commercial basis and to which the federation 
will have to defer, if the present plans are carried out as 
proposed and placed in the hands of a single individual. 

Tue Musicat Courier, in placing the matter before 
the public, could be actuated by none of the motives of 
professional jealousy, as opined by Mrs. Virgil in her 
defense of the federation. THe Musicat Courter simply 
exposed the weaknesses of the organization, and so entirely 
were the statements made in the Chicago columns ap- 
proved that an article indorsing in every particular the 
views expressed in this paper appeared in the Chicago 
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After that date tour of France and England. 
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112 West 40th St., New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


THE BELGIAN 'CELLISTE. 
Soloist with Thomas, —- he —g! Stucken and other 
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postions for ie > delightful tone an: eu’ 


Address PLAVIE Vi VAN DEN HENDE, 73 West 89th St., New York. 
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Tribune last Sunday. As it treated the eteten and its 
objects in extenso, an extract speaking of the salient 
feature of the case (the management) is reproduced: 

One office alone appears to have been suggested which 
bears an aspect dangerous to the federation, the appoint- 
ing of a manager to be given entire charge ‘of the engag- 
ing of artists for the clubs. The duty of this office would 
be to provide professional musicians for the clubs’ reci- | 
tals and concerts. Consequently in it would be vested the 
right of selection of a few artists to be sent to all the 
clubs. 

Such a plan would introduce a commercial spirit that 
would at once defeat the purpose of the federation. 
It has been through avoidance of this very commer- 
cial spirit that the Federation of Woman’s Clubs has 
succeeded. Not alone this, but through the creation of 
such office the autonomy of the clubs would be abrogated 
and a dictatorship established. The clubs will naturally 
desire different artists, and those fulfilling the require- 
ments of the one will not be suitable for the educational 
programs of the other. 

Nor will it do to found the office upon the presumption 

that only through some such method artists can be had 
cheaper because of the number of engagements offered. 
_ The Federation of Woman’s Clubs has in Wisconsin, for 
instance, a thoroughly practical plan free of commercial 
aspect. There is a bureau of reciprocity, at which is reg- 
istered and kept for the use of the clubs only a list of 
artists and others. In connection with this list is the 
price at which they will appear before the clubs of the 
federation. This list is graded from the highest to the low- 
est in matter of fees, and following is a list of those will- 
ing to appear merely for traveling expenses, and yet others 
who will furnish their services free of expense. 

In various amateur clubs there are members, notably 
in the larger cities, whose services in recitals would be a 
boon to less favored organizations. Many of these, with 
the interest of the clubs thoroughly at heart, would ‘likely 
be available. Furthermore, it would give equal oppor- 
tunity—a most important detail—to artists, one and all, 
without commercial interference. 

_ As to managers at large the terms named to the bureau 
in each State federation would stand just as good an op- 
portunity of being placed at an economical figure as they 
would to one individual. Not alone that, but these man- 
agers would themselves be placed in competition. Ad- 
vantages accruing to the clubs, free to select their own 
artists from among many, and to the artist class in that 
it would grant to it the justice of free competition open 
to all. 

_ The value of the clubs as educational organizations is 
inestimable. It is for this reason that all interested in mu- 
sic will look forward to a federation based on plans 
heightening yet further the present sphere of usefulness. 

The above article -Iso confirms my theory as to the in- 
justice done to all the great managers, as well as to the 
average artist, if the present policy were adhered to and 
the entire control given to one individual. 

Now, as to the “power and scope of the woman’s club.” 
Does Mrs. Virgil refer to the Amateur Musical Club of 
Chicago or to the Woman’s Club? In what particular 
has the first named organization displayed its power or 
desire to benefit local musicians? In what way does it 
benefit the musical student, who while not a member 
still desires to attend the recitals? Has any local artist 
been engaged to give an entire recital? Yes, one was so 
engaged, but she was practically a newcomer, returning 
after three years in Vienna and exploited for managerial 
purposes. In other words, to determine if she would be 
a paying investment and worth a certain amount of time 
and trouble. 

I am accused of not being in sympathy with the move- 
ment of the association. Why should there be sympathy 
in any trust or monoply organized so obviously for the 
personal aggrandizement of a few individuals, who, al- 
though not brainier than their fellows, have the faculty 
of making the world believe that they are so gifted? In 
the case of the musical federation there are many advan- 
tages to the women who have particular interests at stake, 
as it offers such an excellent opportunity for a cheap ad- 
vertisement of their wares. It may be a method, a me- 
chanical contrivance, peculiar science or any other catch- 











| ence is made to an elephant. 
| what relation an elephant stands to music. 


penny sailed but whatever it is, given sufficient stud 
tising, it will obtain a following in this day of “fads.” 


have been unanimous and a few which he received on his 
recent tour are quoted: 
Perhaps it were wiser to let the women’s elub severely | The audience expected that when Max Bendix appeared with 
alone or it may be the cause of very cansiderable disturb- Alfred G. Robyn as accompanist they would hear music that would 
: s: . : . . | charm, and there are none who will not say it was far beyond their 
ance in the feminine musical mind, which is easily roused anticipations. Mr. Bendix is a young man to have achieved such 
when a pet scheme is questioned. No woman of musical | wonderful success, and so greatly was his audience enchanted with 
temperament can avoid being rattled, and when her tem- | the music that the least sound was audible. 
per is ruffled and cut bias her thoughts, if not her lan- Mr. Bendix’s first number on the program was to be Mendelssohn's 
uage grow smok Concerto in D, but by request of several of those who had heard him 
guage, & - y- 7 in St. Louis at the Apollo Club concert, he played “ Carmen” Fan- 
In reading through the defense of the federation a refer- | taisie. The audience was loth to let Mr. Bendix go, and he was 
It is hardly discernible in | constantly recalled.—Aitom Daily Sentinel-Democrat. 
If the introduc- | favorably was Mr. Bendix's playing received that the audience 
tion of animals is necessary, why not bring in some Of insisted on an encore for eachnumber. Por his-first number it was 
the feline or vulpine order. announced that instead of playing Mendeissohn’s Concerto in D, as 
4 . , ’ : _ | per the program, he would play the “ Carmen” Fantaisie, which had 
Bicknell Young's first recital of the Season's SCTICS OC- | | ceived suchan enthusiastic reception in St. Louis the night before. 
curred before an enthusiastic audience that completely  y; pendix played the Fantaisie with consummate skill, as he did 
filled Handel Hall parlor on Tuesday evening. The pro- | every selection, and left no doubt in the mind of anyone ag, to his 
ram was delightfully arranged and the reading of excep- | *vility as an artist of the highest rank. 
& Fi 1 8 ad : mt te t rti wo, o =~ The singing of the Amphions wag a delightful treat. As the young 
tional excellence. tis a cane - on as - ceds | men filed in on the stage they were given a flattering welcome, and 
no further comment when his audience is largely com- they sang with an earnestness, assurance and unison that proved 
posed of the most distinguished musicians of the city. the assiduous practice they have been giving their music. As an 
Such people do not go to hear mediocre singing. Mr. °™°ore to the third number they sang Tennyson's beautiful . words, 


Yy rm t =r ‘ 4 his stvie is th “Sweet and Low.” 
coms » voute constantly ew pad-eay Pe: Soe Prof. A. G. Robyn accompanied Mr. Bendix, and the mere men- 
oughly musical and full of variety of effects. 


He has the | tion of this is enough with Alton music lovers to know that it was 

power of rising to a climax without seeming effort, but | perfectly done 
with the greatest effect. In Chadwick’s “As in Waves eae nena or tae. success rime brah 

= 9 0.9. 66ges ” : nancially, and the clu embers are receiving nu ou - 
Without Number” and Roy L. Smith’s Gifts,” which ey lations for their eaterprise.— Alton Evening Telegraph 

iv an encore, the climaxes were most powerful. - 
~akaggosg h : P Mi Mr. Max Bendix was the soloist of the evening. He played the 
Mrs. Young, as usual, played the eccompaniments. 18S Brahms concerto with wonderful clearness, delightful firmness of 
May Lucine Potvin, pianist, was the assisting artist, and | execution and grand beauty of tone.—PAiladelphia Inquirer. 


displayed good technic and exceptional gifts of expres- 








Mr. Bendix ranks justly as one of the real artists on the violin, and 


sion, especially as an interpreter of Chopin. his long connection with Theodore Thomas’ orchestra as concert- 
if | meister has ripened his talent until to-day he stands with the com- 


Max Bendix has good reason to remember Alton, , -- - 
: * paratively few genuine artists is numbers, “ Carmen Fantaisie,’ 
- ow 
the following from the Sentinel Democrat of that town by Hubay, displayed his magnificent technic, while the “ Andante 
faithfully records one of his recent experiences: Religioso” of Vieuxtemmps showed a wealth of tender feeling.— 
Cleveland tlain Dealer. 





Once in a while, and certainly not more often, Alton entertains a 
great artist. Such was our pleasure last evening. The artist in 
question was Max Bendix, the violinist. We pride ourselves that 
we entertained him well. We congratulate ourselves that we enter- 
tained him ashe has seldom been enterta'ned. We feel justified in 
boasting (just among ourselves) that Mr. Bendix will not easily 
forget his visit to Alton. When Nero was cwsar he boasted that no | ——————— 


caller at the Palatine evcr forgot his visitto Rome. This was prob- 
ably true, for the reason that Nero was an imperial cutthroat and + i | 
A i 
ttractions. 


held up everyone who promised a yield. But our methods in Alton 
Mr. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, Impresario, 


The program was opened by Max Bendix, with the rendition of 
Saint-Saéns’ “ Rondo Capriccioso."" His playing was superb. He 
caught his audience and held them spellbound. An artistic effect 
such as he produced is beyond description. It can be felt and there 





are in line with much better manners. We will not say that we are 
not sometimes a little rude. For instance: 

When Mr. Bendix came to the city last evening he went to the 
Pieper Hotel. He dined early and went to his room to bathe and 
enjoy a siesta ere he should go to the concert hall. It seems that 
Mr. Bendix shaves himself. At any rate, he was standing en disha- 
bille before the mirror in his room last evening stroking the bearded | 
side of his face with the wire edge of his razor when Mr. Robyn, 
who came up from St. Louis with him, opened the door and ex- 
claimed : 


“Next!” 
Mr. Bendix did not quite understand. He finished the grace note Mr DAVID BISPHAM 
| e . 


stroke down his left cheek and said: 


“ Haven't you shaved?” 
Mr. Robyn assured him that he had. = BARITONE. 
= Wee, why Go youmay eat i"™ SECOND AMERICAN SEASON. 
* Because it is time to quit.” 
Mr. Bendix executed with the grace of an artist a delicate pianis- 

simo down the right throat anda vicious staccato uppercut on the 

case BERTHA HARMON FORCE 
“ But why is it time to quit!” | 9 
“ Because,” Mr. Robyn answered, “ this hotel is burning like a toy 

balloon and you must grab your vestments and run for it.” SOPRANO. 
Mr. Bendix did not wait longer. He did not even linger to execute 

a contemplated exquisite grace stroke at the end of his chin. He Oratorio, Opera, Concert, Musicales. 

grabbed his clothes and ran out inthe hall. The fire was in the 

other end of the building. But a man whoso nearly approaches 





heaven as Mr. Bendix does with his violin does not relish the fumes 
of fire even ata distance. It excited him. He looked at himself and 
then down the hallway. He remembered that he had seen a river 
outside somewhere. He thought he might run for that and stand up 
in the water to his neck and put his clothes on. But he didn’t. And 
it doesn’t matter what he did do. He got out all right and appeared 
at the concert all right. But he won't forget his visit to Alton. 


The criticisms upon the performance of Max Bendix 


MARGUERITE HALL, 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals, Musicales. 
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alone is the appreciation that its merits accorded. When he con- 
cluded the audience responded with long and loud applause.—NasA- 
ville American. 





There may be many other violinists in the country who can con- 
quer the immense technical difficulties in the numbers played by 
Mr. Bendix last evening, but there are few, if any, of them who can 
play with as much ease and render them as enjoyable as he did. 
His playing was always technically faultless, and he played with 
the decision of the master that he is. There is little doubt but that 
he isthe greatest native violinist in the country to-day.—Spring- 


field (Ohio) Sun. 
*_* * 


Frank T. Baird’s very talented pupil, Arthur Burton, | 


is having big success in drawing rooms this season. He 

sang at Mrs. Glessner’s last Wednesday and immediately 

booked several engagements. 

Mrs. Regina Watson will give a lecture recital before 
the De Pauw University and the Fortnightly Club, of 
Cleveland, in December. 

After perusing the following New York notices of the 
Spiering Quartet who shall dare say aught but good of 
musical Chicago? 

It was an agreeable thing for one interested in the development 
of the higher forms of music in the West to become acquainted with 
the Spiering Quartet, which gave a concert of chamber music in the 
hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club last night. The club comes from 
Chicago, and if they are not now, its members have been associated 
with Mr. Thomas’ orchestra. They are Theodore Spiering, first 
violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; Adoli Weidig, viola, and 
Herman Diestel, violoncello—Germans, all of them, as might have 
beer guessed, even if their names had not been mentioned ; for, 
despite the progress which the musical art has made in the United 
States, its best and most earnest practitioners here are still sons or 
grandsons of the Fatherland. So far as the large public is con- 
cerned, it might be said that the true field of such an organization’s 
labors isthe West, where there is greater need of its ministrations 
than in New York, but it was an amiable ambition which brought 
Mr. Spiering and his companions East, and so far as the apprecia- 
tion of the judicious few who love and encourage chamber music is 
concerned they are not likely to be disappointed. 

The gentlemen from Chicago take a serious view of their profes- 
sion. Their playing discloses earnest and intelligent study. It is 
manly, warm and straightforward, free from every sign of affecta- 
tion. Its deficiency, judged from the high standard of judgment 
which it invitesand deserves, isin the direction of finish and ele- 
gance. A desire for a full, virile tone leads at times to something 
perilously near rudeness, and anxiety to avoid sentimentality to a 
sacrifice of sentiment; but there is a frankness about it which works 
foratonement. The players give expression in full measure to what 
they know and feel concerning the compositions which they have in 
hand. They played the Beethoven music (it was the second quartet 

of the Rasoumowsky set) better than the Mozart in C and the varia- 
tions from Schubert’s immortal D minor simply because it admitted 
of more passionate utterance, and to proclaim its emotional con- 
tents did not call for the finish of phrasing and the variety and lovelit 
nessof tonecolor which the other works crave. Yet in all three 
works there was much to please the judiciousand nothing to make 
them grieve. It is not often that thiscan besaid of a concert of 
chamber music.— 7r/bune. 


Seven years ago Chicago, with its million and a half of inhabi- 
tants, was no better off in regard to music than most of our Western 
cities of much smaller size. The advent of Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and his missionary labors during these years have already effected 
a great change. Chicago now has orchestral concerts which only 
New York and Boston can equal. That it has other good things in 
the musical line was shown at Mendelssohn Hall last evening, when 
the Spiering Quartet made its début in this city. It consists of 
Messrs. Theodore Spiering, Otto Roehrborn. Adolf Weidig and 
Herman Diestel, and their precision of attack and unanimity of 
spirit showed that they must have played together for years. They 
played before an audience which was enthusiastic, but not as large 
as it would have been had the great merits of the club been known 
beforehand. 

It would have been wellif the program had included a modern 
composition by Dvord4k, Tschaikowsky or Rubinstein. Moczart’s C 
major and Beethoven’s E minor are excellent quartets in their way 
but they are both in the uitra-classical style, and do not testa club's 
power to interpret works in which romantic ideas play a more 
prominent role than good contrapuntal themes. These quartets 
were played very smoothly, and with very careful shading. But 
the most enjoyable part of the entertainment was the Schubert 
variations on “ Death and the Maiden.” Not only was this beauti- 
fully played. but it was the gem of the evening—is in fact the most 
inspired piece of chamber music ever written. Variations on a 
given theme are usually a bore, but these variations are ravishingly 
beautiful. Schubert's fertile mind could no doubt have supplied a 
dozen or two more, nor would anyone tire of listening to them if 
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Yorkers, asfor them the Spiering Quartet will plsy (et Association 
| Hall this evening) the whole of the sublime D minor quartet in 
which those variations occur.—New York Evening Post. 

Recent advices from Italy announce the début of Mrs. 
Rose Campbell, of this city, on November 11 at the 


in which she scored a distinct success. 

Il Secolo says: 

The opera “ La Sonnambula,”’ with the talented and clever Signora | 
| Campbell in the leading role, achieved before a numerous and en- 
that left nothing to be desired. 

Mrs. Campbell is endowed with a beautiful voice of considerable 
volume and sympathetic timbre, showing splendid training and an 
excellent school. She was rewarded with volleys of applause and 
received recalls after each act. The success was also shared by 
Cavalier Grimaldi, the excellent concert master and musical direct- 
or, with whom the signora is studying. 

Mrs. Constance Locke-Valisi and Miss Cora Sinzich 
gave a delightful musicale at Hull House on Sunday last. 
As both ladies are very talented and attractive, the enter- 
tainment proved a great success. The program was 
especially well arranged with a view to its adaptability 
to the audience and I hear that everyone was much 
pleased. 

The Chicago Concert Company gave a concert at the 
Kimball Hall on Monday. The personnel of the com- 
pany includes Miss Maud Jennings, Miss Maude Dewey, 
Miss Edna Barnes and Robert White, with J. H. Kowal- 
ski acting as musical director. Miss Jennings and Miss 
Dewey are always especial favorites and this occasion 
was no exception, as both young ladies were obliged to 
give encores. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson has more successes to 
her record. In recent programs she has scored heavily 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. The Pioneer Press says of 
her singing: 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson is known asa leading soprano of 
Chicago, and her artistic work in this concert demonstrated that she 
deserved the good things that have been said of her. Mrs. Wilson | 
wasin good voice last evening, which is another way of saying she 
sang artistically and well. Her voice is a clear and powerful | 





thusiastic Ai a 








soprano, and she uses it with much intelligence and ability. The 
Allitsen selection in the last group, “ A Song of Thanksgiving,” is 
a strong song, requiring much from the vocalist, but Mrs. Wilson 
was fully equal to it, while “Spring,” by Henschel, which came 
just before, gave a fine opportunity for the lighter touches, and its 
beauty was well brought out. “ Partout,” by Chaminade, was the 
other enjoyable selection of this group. Mrs. Wilson first gave the 
well-known aria from “ Carmen,” following with a bright little song 
about doll “ Jerushy” in pronounced contrast with the more 
dramatic selection that had called forth this dainty bit as an encore. 
She also appeared with Mr. Gienn P. Hall, the tenor, in a duet from 
Smart’s “ Bride of Dunkerron.” 





Mrs. Wilson, who hasa large voice o* essentially dramatic quality, 
was in acongenial role in the cantata. She rose to the occasion, 
and fulfilled the demands of the part in her second solo, and proved 
by the power of her utterance that she is well fitted for oratorio and 
choral works. In her songs the balance of charm lay in her upper 
notes, which are clear and full.— Winneapolis Tribune. 





The artist presented was Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson. of Chicago. 
a lady of pleasing and commanding stage pr the p or of 
a soprano voice rich in quality, extensive in range and vigorous in 
penetration. The artist had her voice under complete control. ren- 
dering a varied program ina manner which elicited com dation 
and drew the applause of all present. The artist's articulation ap- 
proached closely the perfection mark. Those far distant from the 
Stage could hear every note and word with distinctness. Among 
the numbers on the program were the aria from “ Carmen” and 
“Rejoice greatly " from “ The Messiah,” which were rendered with 
a high degree of intelligence and power. The arrangement of the 
program was calculated to p'ease, as pretty bailads were inter- 
spersed with more substantial works, creating a variety that proved 
refreshing to the audience.—/ackson Daily Citizen. 











The number, “ Hailto Thee,” for iadies’ voices, was beautifully 
sung. “Our Home Shall Be on This Bright Isle,” with soprano 
obligato and chorus, was one of the most pleasing of all, and Mrs. 
Wilson's voice rose above the chorus ina clear and brilliant manner. 
The duet for soprano and tenor was another beautiful selection. 
The soloists did not carry their part of the program as well as the 
chorus. Mrs. Wilson easily carried off the honors. She has a very 





they lasted all night. Brooklynites are more favored than New 





clear, brilliant voice and with strong dramatic quality. She is a 


| 
Theatre Colombo, Genoa, as Amina in “La Sonnambula,” | is to be built. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager. 


CHICAGO: Auditorium Tower. 
NEW YORK: Murray Hill Hotel. 


thoroughly competent singer and a singer of intelligence. Her enun- 
ciation was faultless and style excellent. In her three songs she 
displayed sweetness and flexibility. Henschel’s “Spring” was 
beautifully given; also the solo part of “Oh, for the Wings ofa 
| Dove.” —Minneapolis Times. 

On dit. Another hall with a seating capacity of 2,800 
This with Studebaker Hall will make six 
concert halls, excluding the minor ones. And yet Chicago 
is dubbed unmusical. If such a hall materializes, and in 
the proposed excellent location, what are the chances of 
its becoming the permanent home of the orchestra? 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Mali. For ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musica, Govrizr Bureau of Information 
Purino de Scarpa. 
Geo. Blumner. 
Wm. H. Morgan. 
Samuel P. Warren 
Miss Mamie Gill. 
Ovide Musin. 
Fritz Scheel. 
Ernest Schelling. 
Mrs. Frederic Luere. 
Mme. Helene Hastreiter. 
Miss Marie Glover. 
Secretary Manuscript Society. 


Mai, Forwarpep. 


Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
J. C. Walsh. 
Clarence de Vaux'Royer. 
J. Graham. 
Miss R. Vogel. 
Katherine Kautz. 
Miss Maud Reese Davies. 
V. Herbert. 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
O. H. Garrett 
Miss Maud Powell. 
Mrs. Markee. 
M. Bruce. 
Mille. Yersin 
Mme. de Levenoff. 


Harry Graboff.—The talented pupil of Alexander Lam. 
bert, little Harry Graboff, was engaged to play at a concert 
given in Jersey City, N. J.,on December 1, and scored a 
veritable triumph. His marvelous playing evoked hearty 
enthusiasm, and he was repeatedly recalled after each num- 
ber. Not only is his technic remarkable, but his inter- 
pretations mark him already an exceptional artist. 


Theodore Arnheiter.—A delightful concert was given 
in Hasbrouck Hall, Jersey City, N. J., on Wednesday 
evening, December 1, by Theodore Arnheiter, the talented 
pupil of Frank G. Dossert. Mr. Arnheiter’s reputation as 
a violinist is well known, and his personal popularity, 
aside from his position as one of the faculty of Hasbrouck 
Institute, was in itself sufficient to have assured him a large 
audience. But the fact that he was to be heard for the first 
time in public as a singer drew to the hall oneof the largest 
and most fashionable audiences Jersey City has ever seen. 

The concert was in every respect a pronounced success, 
and the enthusiasm which greeted his every number pro- 
claimed his artistic merits. Mr. Arnheiter’s voice is a rich, 
resonant baritone, and his style is marked by smoothness 
and finish, together with expression remarkable in so young 
an artist. Mr. Arnheiter was assisted by Flavie Van den 
Hende, the well-known ‘cellist; Master Harry Graboff, 
pianist, and a mixed chorus of thirty voices. Frank G. 


Dossert acted as accompanist, and has every reason to feel 


proud of his gifted pupil. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


1 


Alma Powell. 


REATER NEW YORK may well congratulate her- | 

self that another of her daughters is to attain the 

front rank as a prima donna, destined to compare favor- 
ably with the best artists of our time. 

This interesting woman is Alma Powell, who returned 
only last winter, after protracted study in France and Ger- 
many. Her voice has been developed by several of the 
acknowledged best instructors in America and Europe, all 
of whom pronounce her their most promising pupil. 

Her début was made last year in the Grand Opera 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where she has been offered a 
permanent engagement at any time she wishes. Last sea- 
son the Damrosch Opera Company engaged her as one 
of its members. 

With her natural qualifications she should make a 
remarkable artistic career. Her voice is very highly 
cultivated and of splendid compass, possessing a 
range of over three full octaves, and her notes are all of 
rare character and exquisite quality, combining sweetness 
and purity with clear execution and distinct enunciation, 
under wonderful control. 

She is especially adapted to the highest roles, her upper 
register being light, flexible and brilliant, while her low 
tones are rich and powerful. As the Queen in “Les 
Huguenots” and Queen of the Night in “The Magic | 
Flute,” she sings exactly as originally written, including 
the highest F notes, which nearly all singers are compelled 
to have transposed; yet she can take low F with as much 
ease as that three octaves above. 

Alma Powell is Spanish-American by birth, a fascinat- | 
ing brunette, gifted by nature with beautiful face and fig- 
ure and bearing a marked resemblance in voice and ap- 
pearance to Adelina Patti during her youth. 

She has five languages under perfect control, and her 
diction in all of these languages is in the very best condi- 
tion. She has the ability and capacity for great study and | 
research, besides having a remarkable memory; hence her 
repertory includes the most operatic parts taken by a 
soprano. She is primarily of a musical temperament, and, 
moreover, is an accomplished pianist and composer. 

This season she intends to devote to appearances in 
concert, for which she has a very complete repertory. 
under the direction of Victor Thrane. Her superb voice 
with her naive, winning manner, and proud and graceful 
stage presence, qualify her fully. It is her commendable 
ambition to fill the first place as an artist in the hearts and 
thoughts of Americans; and this fact, together with her 
natural talent, youth and beauty, must command their ad- | 
miration and encouragement. There is a great future for 
Alma Powell. Following are a few clippings, containing 
personal impressions, from some of her hearers: 





Mme. Alma Powe'!l also sang several solos, which were warmly 
applauded.—New York Herald. 


Mrs. Alma Powell was in fine form; she may be said to bea favor- 
ite here, and those who heard her splendid voice (so well under con- | 
trol) will probably have assisted at the budding stages of what 
promises to be a brilliant career. With her natural graces and 
talents, added to her capacity for hard study, ambition and artistic 
refinement, Mrs. Powell will probably be heard of in high quarters 
in the future.—Montreal Herald 


Alma Webster Powell sang with great success last Saturday night 
at the Jubilee Concert in the Irving Place Theatre. She gave with 
much finish and authority the “ Queen of the Night" aria from the 
“ Magic Flute.’’"—New York Musical Courter 





Mme. Alma Powell has a voice of wonderful compass, purity and 
sweetness, and at once won the hearts of the audience. Her singing 
was beautiful, and she at once captured the audience She had to 
give two encores, both of them catchy little English songs.—7h#e 
Chronicle, Quebec. 

The vocalist was Mme. Alma Powell, a young soprano of half 


Spanish and half American extraction, who made her début last 
year at Frankfort. She has studied under Marchesi in Paris, and is 
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| airs, by Erkel, pieces of strange form and of weird sadness, and then 


| season, as she has been engaged for that organization.—///ustrated 


| garian Airs” highly pleasing exhibitions of brillant vocalism.— 


| rich and full and her stage presence is very pleasing. The 


under engagement to Damrosch for his grand opera in New York. | 
Her voice is rich and powerful, a trifle veiled in tone sometimes, and 
j8 certainly under splendid control. She hasa large range, and her 


| chest register is very fulland sweet. Se also enunciates well. She 


has a charming stage presence, and willno doubt make a career in | 
opera, as she gains experience in dramatic roles. She sang Erkel’s | 
rarely heard Hungarian airs, which are very difficult; also the 
polonaise from “ Mignon,” which was, however, too lyrical in inter- | 
pretation.— Montreal Daily Herald. 
| 

| 





Mme. Alma Powell, of the Damrosch Opera Company, favored the 
audience with the rarely heard but very difficult Hungarian aria for 
soprano, and the “Shadow Song,” from Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah.” 
The first of these requires a voice of three full octaves, and her upper 
register was light, flexible and brilliant, while her low tones were | 
rich and powerful. She has a charming stage presence, and will | 





without doubt make a career in grand opera.—New York Mail and 
Express. 


Alma Webster Powell, of New York, made her début as the 
Queen of Night. The lady is of fine appearance, and seems to have 
much artistic feeling. Her voice is of surprising volubility, and her 
coloraturas are of great beauty.—Berliner Courier. 





Mme. Alma Powell is a new soprano in this country. She has 
spent several years abroad, and only returned this fall to sing with 
the Damrosch Opera Company. She is a singer with rare vocal 
attainments, and her execution is quite perfection itself. But aside 
from her beauty as a singer she has a most engaging stage manner, 
and her smile alone wins the audience before she utters a note.— 
Buffalo Courier. 


The vocalist, Mme. Alma Powell, was heard first in Hungarian 


in the Polacca, from “Mignon.” Alma Powell is a handsome 
young woman of charming stage presence. Her voice is a high 
soprano. Both of her numbers gave opportunity for vocal display, 
and she made a pleasing impression on the audience. She will be in 
the city again when the Damrosch Company comes here later in the 


Buffalo Express. 





It only remains to notice Mme. Alma Powell, whose charming 
stage presence united to an excellent voice, rendering her per- 
formance of Proch’s “Air and Variations” and Erkel’s “ Hun- 


Montreal Daily News. 





Alma Powell, of Brooklyn, has created something of a sensation 
in Damrosch’s Opera Company by her truly phenomenal color- 
ature.—New York Journal. 





Mme. Alma Powell again pleased the audience with Proch’s “ Air 
and Variations,” and as an encore sang the talented leader Ryan’s 
composition, “ When Kate Tuned Her Own Guitar.” This is a 
pleasant ballad with a charming accompaniment for the strings. 
Later on she sang Erkel’s “ Hungarian Songs,” and was encored.— 
Montreal Gazette 





To those who seein this role nothing but a colorature part with 
the highest possible notes, the highest a composer ever wrote for the 
human voice, Alma Webster Powell gave the utmost satisfaction. 
She executed the diamond-like glitter of the staccati in the second 
and third octave not only pure, but without any apparent efforts.— 
Frankfurter Zietung. 





For a first trial it was a remarkable artistic success. Alma Powell 
has for this most dangerous of all coloratura roles two points in her 
favor over many of her rivals. They area rare, strong and ringing 
quality, and a volubility of tone even in the region of the everlast- 
ing snows, which helps to overcome the technical vocal difficulties. — 
The General Anseiger. 








Alma Powell, a young American, brings to the stage the best 
recommendations; she makes a brilliant stage appearance. But 
not in this alone does she achieve merit, as she has much art and 
vocal method.—Frankfurter Nachrichten. 


Viola Pratt-Gillett.—The young contralto Viola Pratt- 
Gillett was one of the soloists at the Liederkranz concert 
on the evening of November 21. Her solo from Goldmark’s 
‘* Friihlingshymme” was a great success. Her voice is 


Liederkranz was assisted by the Seidl Orchestra, under the 
direction of Heinrich Zoellner, and the other soloists were 
Campanari, the distinguished baritone, and Richard | 
Burmeister, pianist. 
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CINCINNATI, November 27, 1897. 


HE first chamber music concert by the College String 
Quartet, on Saturday evening, November 27, in the 
Odeon, presented the following program: 


Quartet in C major, NO. 17.......ccecceeeeeecreeesenseneenesees Mozart 
Trio in D major, Op. B......6..cecceesceeeeneewesneenees ...». Beethoven 
Serenade for violin, viola and violoncello. 

. Raff 


Trio im C minor, Op. 102..........c0cceeceeeeeeeeneneenes 
For piano, violin and violoncello. 


The quartet this year is made up of the following talent: 
José Marien, first violin; George Dasch, second violin; 
Richard Schliewen, viola; Luis Mattioli, ‘cello. They 
were assisted by Eduard Ebert-Buchheim, pianist. The 
work of the string quartet from a general standpoint was 
remarkably good. It had all the earmarks of careful 
preparation and diligent rehearsal. The members play 
well together, and seem to have a good understanding 
of each other. No weakness is apparent in any one of the 
instruments. They are well poised and well proportioned 
to each other. 

The first violin is energetic, full of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Marien plays with dash, incisiveness and force. He can 
be tender, but it is not his natural mood. It is in the most 
vigorous passages that he appears at his best, and yet 
here his tone is sometimes harsh and a little sharp, not, 
however, to any extent so as to mar the artistic result. 
He has a decidedly musical temperament, full of warmth 
and feeling. He is a thoroughly balanced artist. It was 
refreshing to note that the program began with one of 
the zsthetically beautiful quartets of Mozart. For some 
time past the most modern creations of inferior men have 
been the musical fad. The taste for technical incongru- 
ities and involved periods has been in the lead. 

The Wagner cult, with all its force and dignity and 
merit, has had the tendency to force the old classics to 
the background. But they are coming to the front again 
In Europe Mozart clubs are being formed everywhere, 
and Mozart is being placed on the programs of great con- 
certs. All honor to this condition of things, for it is in 
the right direction. The Andante and Menuetto were 
given with clearness and classic spirit. The Beethoven 
Trio belongs distinctly to the early period of this com- 
poser’s creative life. There is something in most of the 
movements which show the prototype and influence of 
the Italian masters and school of instrumentation. Mo 
zart might have written the same things. In the andante 
con vartazione the form assumes a more definite char- 
acter of Beéthoven individuality. The playing of the 
quartet, with the masterly lead of Mr. Marien, in this trio 
was superb. Remarkably beautiful and well sustained was 
the ’cello solo of Mr. Mattioli in the andante. The Raff 
Trio, with its instrumental coloring and descriptive force 
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Mr. Buchheim, the new mem- 


was intensely nities 
ber of the piano faculty, proved himself a strong ensemble 
player, never overestimating his importance, but falling 


into line with the spirit of the music. He played with 
remarkable clearness and musical grasp. 
The Auditorium School of Music, of which Chas. A. 
Graninger is director, and the Orpheus Club furnished the 
bulk of the talent at a concert given in the Auditorium 
on Wednesday evening, November 24, for the benefit of 
the Cincinnati Kindergarten Association. It was an 
event in which music joined hands with charity, touching 
it with the breath and inspiration of a higher sphere. 
The male quartet of the Orpheus Club opened the concert 
with two numbers—‘“Marietta,” an Italian folksong, by 
Jan Gall, and “Courtship,” by Hhayer. Their singing 
was characterized by delicate shading and genuine senti- 
ment. The members of the quartet deserve mention. 
They are W. C. Earnest, Thomas G. Wright, Edmund A. 
Yahn and David M. Gohen. Miss Marie Schwill fol- 
lowed with a bunch of songs, including several Hungarian 
melodies arranged by Korbay. She sang with her char- 
acteristic earnestness, true to the sentiment and with mu- 
sical delineation. Her enunciation has an interesting for- 
eign accent, which, however, is not always distinct. Her 
middle notes are rich and full—her higher register is 
somewhat forced. The German text suits her best. 
Signor P. A. Tirindelli, violinist, played a nocturne 
by Goltermann, and Gypsy Dance by Nachez. He 
showed musical grasp, delicacy of tone and facility of 
execution. In fact he is a part of the violin. There is 
nothing mechanical about his playing, and it breathes all 
the force and naturalness of an artist born, not made. 
Miss Blanche Gould Ebbert, pianist, played a gavotte, 
Bach-Saint-Saéns, and the Abegg variations, by Schu- 


mann. Miss Ebbert gave the first a rhythmically strong 


and well contrasted reading and in the second she proved | does not confine it to students of the institution, but ex- 
herself a performer of technical ability and sympathetic | tends an invitation to attend them to the general public. 


force. Mrs. Edith Hatch Franz, in the “Nobil Donna,” 
from “Les Huguenots,” a florid encore and several se- 
lected songs, showed herself a colorature singer of no 
mean capacity. There is some affectation and manner- 
ism in her singing which are objectionable. Mr. W. C. 
Earnest, tenor, of the Orpheus Club, sang three numbers 
—Meyer-Helmund, Chadwick and Tosti. He has a voice 
with natural advantages—striking in its quality of sweet- 
ness and ease of management. 


bers. 


nelly, Auditorium School of Music, was given in Sinton 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 27. 
the following program: 


Double quartet, He Watching Over Israel.............. Mendelssohn 
(Accompanied by Mr. Paul Thomson.) 


Organ— 
Bamcts Maris... .ccccocccscscccccccccccccccscsccccccvcscess Whiting 
Prelude and fugue in E mimor..........-.cceeeeeeeeeeeseereces Bach 
Mr. Paul Thomson. 
Vocal, I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say.........-...-eceeeeeeeeeee Harris 
Miss Bessie Boyce 
Organ, Fantasia, C mimor............seeeeeeceeeeeesereererceees Bartlett 
Miss Allie Winans. 
Double quartet, Kyrie Eleison, No. 7........-..+0+seeseeceeeees Mozart 
(Accompanied by Mr. Schuh.) 
Orgaa— 
AGIA .ccvcccsccovcnscccccccivcsodeevevestidevsbscesess Vintec ckteond Bach 


Mr. Anthony Schuh. 
Mr. Donnelly’s pupils gave proof of the training of an 
able, conscientious instructor. They all showed the de- 
velopment of the genuine organ style—no piano playing 


composed of the following members: Miss Bessie Boyer, 


Miss Dorothy Dasch, Miss Mary Klatte, Miss Louise canta “Salianaie.* nahin omen tpenencle, ©” Daun Upan 


Pfafflin, Miss Antoinette Werner, Walter Earnest, Paul ¢ 
Ingles, David Gohen. 


The Orpheus Club Quar- | several prominent concerts in Philadelphia, including an 
tet closed the evening delightfully with two chorus num- | oratorio at the Academy in January, and at the Drexel 
Building in February. The following press notices refer 
The first organ recital by the pupils of Joseph P. Don- | to her success at a concert given in Horticultural Hall: 


It presented | and “ Elsa’s Dream,” from “ Lohengrin.” 
were her auditors. 


a’ Becket, her accompanist, had to help her carry the bouquets from 
the pletform.—PAiladelphia Item. 


night, which was given by Miss S. Agnes Morison, soprano, and Miss 
Mary W. Miller, pianist, ass’sted by J. Henry McKinley, tenor, and 
the New Vork Symphony String Quartet. Miss Morison has a 
pleasing voice, and her soft, sweet notes were distinctly heard in 
the remotest corner of the hall, and when shesang with full vigor 
there was a rich resonance without any echo whatever,—7<4e /n- 
quirer. 


P on 8 McKinley, tenor. 
Marche Religeuse...........s.ceccceeeeeeseccrceceesrenees Guilmant nounced on the program, together with encores, and received much 


applause and a surfeit of floral tributes.—7he 7imes. 


she used most artistically in several delightful selections, the “ Bel 
Raggio,” from “ Semiramide,’ probably exhibiting her coloratura 
transferred to the organ manual, The double quartet was qualities to best advantage.—Philadelphia Record. 


duet with Mr. McKinley, from “ Faust,’’ and “ Bel Raggio,” from 
It was one of the enterprises of the late George Ward | Rossini’s “ Semiramide.”—7he Ledger. 


Nichols to establish an operatic school in this city. With 
this purpose in view he engaged the services of Signorina 
Tecla Vigna and placed her in charge of the operatic de- 
partment at the College of Music. Under her experienced 
training the operatic school flourished for a considerable 
time until the death of Mr. Nichols. Several of the 
lighter operas were given under her direction in Dexter 
Hall. 

To-day Miss Vigna has revived this idea and is pushing 
with all her enterprise and vigor an operatic school in 
connection with the Auditorium School of Music. Miss 
Vigna has the talent, the experience and the material in 
her own class for such an undertaking. This coming win- 
ter she proposes giving three operatic evenings, the roles 
to be filled by her most advanced pupils. That this city 
should be endowed with all the advantages of a complete 
operatic school, under so successful an instructor as Miss 
Vigna, redounds to her honor and should be published 
far and wide. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenhejmer and Mrs. Fanny Busk-Dodge are 
winning their way to success in their work at the Academy 
of Music. Dr. Elsenheimer’s popular prima vista classes on 
Wednesday evenings in Smith & Nixon’s Recital Hall are 
increasing in attendance and growing in interest. He is 
now organizing a literary class. Dr. Elsenheimer is himself 
a man of very decided literary attainments. Mrs. Dodge 
is proving her claim to artistic ability in the sphere of 
vocal teaching. 

A. J. Gantvoort began his course of lectures on the his- 
tory of music last Monday afternoon in the Lyceum. His 
subject was “Ancient and Primitive Music,” and it was 
treated in an able, comprehensive manner. He has an 
excellent delivery and knows how to ingratiate himself 
into the favor of his hearers. Owing to the expression of 
a general interest in this course of lectures the college 


Paul Haase, baritone, the new member of the faculty of 
the College of Music in the vocal department, who left 
so splendid an impression at his Cincinnati début, will be 
the soloist at the Fourth Symphony Concert, December 31 
and January 1. He will sing “Hans Heiling” and Wotan’s 
“Farewell.” J. A. Homan. 





A d’Arona Pupil.—Agnes Morison en been secured for 


Miss Morison sang the “ Bei: Raggio” aria from ‘‘ Semiramide,” 
She has a sympathetic, well trained voice, and very enthusiastic 


The audience quite deluged Miss Morison with flowers. Thomas 





A select audience attended the concert at Horticultural Hall last 





The vocalists were Miss S. Agnes Morison, soprano, and J. Henry 
Miss Morison sang the numbers she had an- 





Miss Morison’s voice isa clear, ringing, dramatic svprano, which 





Miss Morison sang very effectively “ Elsa’s Traum,” from Wag- 


he Swanee River.” Her other numbers later in the evening were a 


The ‘Sembrich encort. 
EMBRICH filled Carnegie Hall last Sunday night, 
and this was the program presented: 


SR NE sass Vwi ten owstecccvictecocsiccecéveccoves Weber 
ee Ba Te Oe Bin cininrdcndiks ce kc bdcacceccseccioceascsd Geunod 
Mr. Lavin 
Wolfram’s Reverie, Tannhiuser..................-ccceceencees Wegner 
Mr. Bispham 
OTB «0 csdiccocsevecvocectiveccscsocsseeesocs Moszkowsk! 
Piano concerto in G minor, third movement...........,.. Saint-Saéns 
Miss Shay. 

a, Tat Tico nnisn Setnctossvtorccabbenessscccccccccavennceses Verdj 
Madame Sembrich 
re I Fs ev icicsavccquvadbtbicndbiasissdssdciveccdicede Thomas 
Bat: Gud En Vowr, Per tnlvacie cvictée cick bane 000s Kas iacgvernacen Bellini 
Madame Sembrich. 
ee, Fe Wen dntes ostentinberabvadachdneet ctncctetensenees L. Howe 
Mr. Lavin. 

Walla, Veos Gt Prtmaee tein d ee ei i isc ccdeccccccccctess J. Strauss 
Madame Sembrich. 

Songs— 
Fe Te I TI occvectapcccdecscoccessscabneeal Chadwick 
Abate TA PURE os idk octvotidubdedese> cdevvecs Maude V. White 
Mr. Bispham 
Bien, Reka Gb Bate dcudecenccepceattecese cenastecnsateateceed Gounod 


Sembrich was in brilliant voice, and again we were 
treated to her perfect art in “Ah fors e lui,” and, for en- 
cores, numbers from “Sonnambula,” “Marriage of Fi- 
garo” and a song by Chopin. Mr. Bispham was impres- 
sive and Mr. Lavin sang unusually well. 

Miss Shay played the Saltarello from the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto most brilliantly, and for encore a Moszkowski 
piece. This latter she played charmingly. An American 
girl, Miss Shay deserves warm recognition. Her concert 
to-night in Carnegie Hall will be a notable event. 

The audience was wildly enthusiastic over Sembrich, 
and it cannot be blamed. She is a glorious artist, and 
her overwhelming success in America has been won 
sheerly by her personality and despite her very indifferent 
and careless management. The reckless way she has been 
handled has, however, been happily offset by the singer’s 
popularity—a popularity gained the moment she opened 
her throat to sing. Sembrich, in these latter days of de- 
cadent vocal art, is a shining example for singers, young 
and old, amateur and professional. Her modesty is not 
the least of her charms, and we sincerely hope to hear her 
soon in opera. 


The Fidicinia Orchestra Concert.—A concert was given 
in Steinway Hall on Monday, November 29, by the Fidi- 
cinia Orchestra (Louis Melcher, conductor), assisted by 
Viola Pratt-Gillette, contralto, and S. B. Mills, pianist. 
The program was uninteresting, and the orchestral num- 
bers left much to be desired in tone, color and precision. 
Finish there was none. To organizations like this, which 
contemplate the giving of concerts, one feels tempted to 
repeat the advice given by Punch to those about to marry 
—‘‘Don’r.” The ordeal is really too trying for you, your 
friends and the critics. The work of S. B. Mills as a 
pianist is so well known asto require nocomment. His 
numbers were greatly enjoyed. Viola Pratt-Gillett has 
a really fine voice, and her solos, despite their trashy 
character, gave pleasure. 
W/ ANTED—Soprano, dramatic and statuesque; Wag- 
nerian roles; private; for illustration and demon- 
stration; studio work which may lead to public engage- 
ments. Send photo and repertory, as well as record. Sal- 
ary satisfactory if work can be done. Address Wagner, 
care Musica Courter, New York. 


ARE OPPORTUNITY.—For sale, $20,000, the New 

York house and superb furniture of a noted vocal 
teacher leaving America. Central, fine neighborhood, 
brown stone, high stoop, foyer hall, butler’s pantry, twelve 
square rooms, piano, paintings, porcelains (Vienna, Royal 
Worcester, Sevrés, &c.), imported mirrors, silver, linen; 
complete in every detail, ready for occupancy. Address 
Tue Musica Courter, New York. 
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Address 102 Rost 57th Street, or 
H. .1. HIRSCHBERG, 35 West 15th Strect, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


= = Solo Violinist. 
Concert Master New York Philharmonic 








Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 


[. L. STATS, 


THE EMINENT 
Clarinet Virtuoso. 
CONCERTS AWD RECITALS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


487 Fifth Avenue, 
NEw YORK. 











esses 208 East Gtst Street, New York. 


RACHEL 


HOFFMANN, 


The Belgian Pianist. 
SEASON OF 1897-98. 
Exclusive Direetion : 


R, E. JOHNSTON & CO., 


Building, Usion Square 
es <4 YORK. 


Mile. Rachel Hoffmann est une 
pianiste d’un veritable talent et 
d’une haute culture musicale. 

PF. A. GEVAERT. 





Photo by Davis & Sanford. Ce 
| The Steinway Piano will be used. 
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FROM FHOTOS SY OUFPONT, NEW YORK 


GEO. W. FERGUSSON, Baritone. 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, Tenor. 
ERNEST GAMBLE, Basso Profundo. 


FORREST D. CARR, Basso Cantante. 


LEONTINE GAERTNER, ’Cellist. 


MLLE. ALICE VERLET, Soprano, 


De 1’Opera Comique, Paris. 


Direction: VICTOR THRANE, 
33 W. Union Square, New York. 


SEASON 1897-98. 





Artists under the exclusive direction of 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 West Union Square (Decker Building), NEW YORK. 
J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Associate llanager. 


MLLE. ALICE VERLET, Soprano 


De l'Opéra Comique, Paris 
KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Contralto, 
SHANNAH CUMMINGS, Oratorio Soprano. 
ISABEL SCHILLER, Soprano. 

GRACE PRESTON, Contralto. 
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HE immense strides taken by the Seidl Society will 
not only make it a power in Brooklyn but a power 
among the sirongest in New York, as its influence upon 
music and the unhappy conditions which surround the 
American composer at the present time will be felt if 
the society meets with the assistance which under the 
circumstances it of necessity must. 

It realizes that we have to-day great men who do not 
want to be relegated to the exclusive American program, 
but who are able to lay their work beside the composers 
of any other countries and not suffer by the comparison. 
This will not be a case of red, white and blue, but of merit 
and merit only, for such works will be presented which 
will be in keeping with the dignity for which the Seidl 
Society programs have always been noted. It is the in- 
tention of the Seidl Society to make the coalition of the 
two cities not alone a legal one, but also a union of in- 
tellectualities and of strength in musical work. 

To celebrate the event of these cities becoming the 
Greater New York the Seidl Society will give one of its 
great concerts in New York under the usual brilliant 
auspices which surround it with the social and intellectual 
element gained and controlled by its ceaseless endeavors 
to be just and true to the cause of music. 

The Seidl Society has in its favor one thing beyond all 
else, and that is that it is not in the hands of professional 
management; no one has any “axes to grind,” and what- 
ever is attempted is done for the advancement of orches- 
tral music first, for the benefit to the public next, for the 
prices are never more than are absolutely necessary to 
cover expenses, and now in undertaking to advance Amer- 
ican art it is accomplishing the greatest and noblest work 
of to-day. 

The plans for the future are nothing if not prodigious. 
All arrangements have been consummated to give a co- 
lossal presentation of “Parsifai” and later on the great 
choral symphony of Beethoven. 

Rafael Navarro, who is the very best choice that could 
have been made, both from a scholarly standpoint and as 
an organizer of power and determination, has been en- 
gaged to train a chorus of 200 voices for this and ‘subse- 
quent choral works. 

An efficient boy choir will also be engaged. After the 
Brooklyn presentation the Seidl Society will give “Par- 
sifal” in New York. The solos will be assumed by the 
greatest singers of the world. 

As the rehearsals are to be held in Wissner Hall, which 
is but a short distance from the bridge, it is expected 
that many of the New York singers will take this oppor- 
tunity to study so stupendous a work and to sing it under 
the baton of so great a man as Seidl. To those who for 
educational purposes would take a trip across the ocean 
and assume any expense and inconvenience to achieve a 
supposed benefit, surely the trip across Brooklyn Bridge 
will not be too much. If it is, then we may well believe 
that music is at its lowest ebb in America. 

The sale of seats for the next concert of the Seidl So- 
ciety, to occur December 9, has been very large, and is a 
strong proof that, instead of being detrimental to have a 
local number, it has been a strong attraction. 

The “Hiawatha Symphony” of August Walther, which 
will be presented upon this date in its entirety, has ex- 











cited so much interest that the work of the great American 
king of poets was read in three of the literary societies 
this week previous to their intention to attend the concert. 
Mr. Walther was born and educated in Brooklyn, al- 
though a great part of his musical study was done in Ger- 
many, and he has a large circle of friends who, by this 
compliment from the Seidl Society, have been brought into 
close sympathy. 

Mme. Julie Rivé-King will be heard in the Rubinstein 
concerto. Comment upon her work is unnecessary, for 


there are few pianists before the public to-day whose in- | 


terpretations are so sincere and authentic as are Mrs. 
King’s. It never fails to be an education to hear her, for 
the honesty and sincerity of her personality gleam dis- 
tinctly through her pianism. 

The seats are selling very rapidly for the recital of 
Ysaye and Carlos Sobrino, and there is every indication 
of a large audience December 29. 

On Wednesday night the Henschels sang a return en- 
gagement, and, if it be possible, it was even more enjoy- 
able than the first. Mrs. Henschel was in superb voice, 
and, with the exception of a slight exaggeration of senti- 
ment in one of the simpler songs, everything was done 
without a flaw. 

A highly interesting number of Mr. Henschel’s was the 
almost unknown song from “Claudine von-Villa Bella” of 
Beethoven, which was delightfully given. In “Der Dopple- 
ganger” of Schubert Mr. Henschel was also very effective; 
in fact, as I said after their last appearance, the finish of 
these two artists is enchanting. 

On December 22 the fourth chamber music concert will 
be given by the Richard Arnold Sextet. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been announced 
for December 17, with Bispham as solist, and December 
18 with Campanari. 

The second large musicale to occur in the banquet hall 
of the St. George Hotel, which is given to its guests and 
their friends, is a topic of considerable importance, the 
last one having been exceedingly successful. A splendid 
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: 
in Association Hall to hear Mary French Field in recita- 


tions of Eugene Field’s. The program was relieved by 
| Dr. E. Marshall, who sang some songs. As no foreigners 
have ever set any of Eugene Field’s words to music the 
| American ballad writers of necessity figured on the pro- 
| gram. Some of the settings were good, and some of them 
| were not good. 

On Saturday evening in the same place Prof. Charles 
| Roberts gave a reading of Moore’s “Fire Worshipers,” 
with orchestral accompaniment by the Dannreuther 
String Quartet, whose numbers were: Adagio, from 
op. 27, Beethoven, programed as “Moonlight Sonata,” 
| which is misleading, as it was never named so authenti- 
cally, and there is no reason for so placing it on the 
program; op. 192, Raff; romanza, op. 27, Grieg; string 
quartet, Mendelssohn. The work, as may always be ex- 
pected of the Dannreuthers, was very satisfactorily 
presented. 

The Christmas Tree Association gave an informal mu- 
sicale in the Clarendon Hotel last Friday afternoon, when 
an interesting impromptu program was given by Rafael 
Navarro and E. A. Kent. Mr. Navarro played the Second 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, of Liszt, and the Barcarolle of 


| 

Rubinstein. Mr. Kent sang: 

Si cidds apaenhiadghss tec Gieieesocncsbsissvecksupesiaen Rubinstein 

SRE Oe BEE CONOR ist ccna ves cccesccecrassess se sedeveesseesocsevess Denza 

SCS ETERS OLEATE OT OE EET CTE Bohm 
ond n sds ciienalsuanecvaseien inehdashesbeagatigneaeeiia Tours 
is. ddskhdsnulegsbanehannepoeverdseedeonceseneisenet Donizetti 
cnbenkieetit pe centaaebiies neeuceecchipessedesiguvescanntein Tosti 


I have received a charming little song from the talented 
pedagogue Albert Ross Parsons. That it is musical and 
well written is needless to say when the author’s name is 
given. The name of the song is “Lo, in the Dome of the 
Sky,” with words by Katrina Trask. 

Frank Downey, of whose successful pupil ‘recital I 
spoke last week, sang “Fear Ye Not, O Israel,” by Dud- 
ley Buck, Sunday night, at the Church of Good. Tidings. 
Mr. Downey has just published an “Ave Maria,” which, 
although just out, has met with considerable success, it 





program will be presented on Monday, December +13, by 
Miss Carrie Hirschmann, who has recently returned from 
her European studies, and who is a fine pianist; Miss | 
Babetta Huss, a young contralto, who will be heard for | 
the first time in Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn College of 
Music Trio, the personnel of which is E. Adolf Whitelaw, | 
violin; Mrs. Milo Deyo, piano, and W. Paulding De | 
Nike, ’cello. Both Mrs. Deyo and Mr. De Nike are very 
well known, and have been heard frequently and with | 
much pleasure. Mr. Whitelaw has arrived but recently, | 
and has located permanently in Brooklyn, as manager of 
the Brooklyn College of Music. 

On Monday night at the residence of Mrs. Watson K. 
Payne a soirée musicale was given to the Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Music Trio that was very enjoyable in every | 
sense. In addition to the aforementioned trio, Miss Mc- | 
Elroy, reader, and Milo Deyo, pianist, assisted. | 

On Tuesday evening a most delightful entertainment | 
was given by G. Waring Stebbins, who, although or- 
ganist of a high standing, is also a singer of merit, having 
studied under Sbriglia, and Harry Allen Price, reader. 

Some exquisite numbers were given by both gentlemen, 
and an interesting bit of work, which closed the pro- 
gram, was of especial interest. This was a combination | 
of reading and music “Sandalphon,” of Longfellow, with | 


musical setting by Harvey Worthington Loomis, whose | 
compositions show a considerable amount of talent, and 
when America puts her young composers to the front | 
Mr. Loomis will be heard from beyond doubt. Miss 
Caroline Worth presided very gracefully at the piano. 

At a testimonial concert tendered Miss Kathryn Mor- 
gan, a very young and very talented little reader, many 
enjoyable musical numbers were given by Thos. J. 
Flynn, Gertrude Hoyt, E. A. Whitelaw, Walter W. Vas- 
sar, accompanied by Mrs. Milo Deyo and Mrs. Nanie 
Marshall. 

On Friday afternoon there was a very large audience 


being tuneful and lying well in the medium voice. 

I had a visit this week from Walter McElroy, whose 
delightful tenor voice was heard with so much pleasure 
last season. Mr. McElroy has been ill for some time, 
but with pleasure I record his return to the field of 
singers, for he is truly well worth hearing, as his voice 
is accompanied by fine interpretation. 

J. Francis Cooke dropped in during the week. Mr. 
Cooke is enlarging his field of labor, as he tells me that 
he is looking for a studio in New York. One teacher 
told me this week that she never reads musical papers, 
“They are such bores,” she added. I couldn't help think- 
ing that it must be a bore to teach under those circum- 
stances, but not nearly so much so as it would be to 
study with her. It pays to know what other people are 
doing, and if anyone is doing anything important and 
there is no record in THe Musicat Courier it is his own 
fault, because I am always ready and glad to help the 
workers in the field of music. Emi_i1e Frances BAUER. 


The Debutants’ Opera Club.—‘' Faust” and ‘Il Trova- 
tore” have been in rehearsal at the Débutants’ Opera Club, 
and ‘‘Carmen” will be the next opera to be considered. 
Mrs. Kreitsheimer and Miss McKay Leslie have proven 


| their capabilities in the roles of Marguerite and Leonora, 
| and Miss Crawford, while steadily improving both in acting 
|and singing the part of Siebel, has shown her ability to 
| cope with the character of Azucena. Her improvement has 


been commented upon. 

Paul Schein, baritone, has been singing Valentine credit- 
ably. He will be one of the Damrosch force this season. 

The Opera Club is gaining in numbers, and Madame Von 
Doenoff and W. Warren Shaw are to be congratulated on 
the success of their effort in bringing a goodly number of 
singers toa realization of the practical requirements of the 
grand opera stage. 








vary WHEELER, 


Voice Production and tne Art of Singing. 


Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. Teacher of Mme. 
Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and 


omert STUDIO: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 


JULIUS KLAUSER, 


~>Berlin, Germany. 
SEASON 1897-98. 
Care Tue Musicat Courier, Link Str. 17, W. 





ALEXANDER SILOTI, 


<XLiszt’s Favorite Pupil. 
In America, January until April. 
Address THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York, 





L. M. RUBEN, 


489 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Managers and Agents for 
LEADING ARTISTS of 
ut EUROPE and AMERICA. 


VOICE CULTURE 


Under the guidance of 


LAURA CARROLL DENNIS. 


Instruction in all branches of the singer’s art. 
Studio: 163 West 84th Street, New York. 
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Clarence 
De Vaux 
Royer, 


Violin Soloist. 


Pupil of Ysaye, Halir 
and Marsick. 











ADDRESS: 204 West 114th Street. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Sutro Sisters. 


HE proverbial “ill wind” has been at his accustomed 
occupation, both literally and figuratively, but as the 
“somebody” in this case represents scores of music lovers 
throughout the country, who will rejoice at the return to 
America of the renowned ensemble pianists, Rose and 
Ottilie Sutro, there is every reason to be grateful for his 
tempestuous generosity. 

It was chance that decided their return. Their artistic 
career, interrupted by the sudden death of their father, was 
resumed only recently, and since that time the triumph- 
ant success that greeted their début has been repeated in 
every city of musical prominence in Europe. 

During their recent engagements in London, where 
they played with the Imperial Orchestra, and in a number 
of recitals, the Misses Sutro were commanded to appear 
before Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Their concert 
dates in Berlin, which necessitated their departure 


visitors to the Horse Show in New York recently. While 
in New York she sang informally, with great success, 
upon several occasions, her Scandinavian songs being par- 
ticularly liked. However, her exquisite rendition of the 
“Lorelei” excited the most enthusiasm, many expressing 
the opinion that they had never heard it so artistically 
sung. 

On Friday evening, November 26, Miss Gertrude Gardi- 
ner gave a reception musicale for Frederic Mariner, the 
first assistant in Mrs. Virgil’s New York Clavier School, 
and under whom Miss Gardiner studied when in that 
city. The affair was most successful in every way and will 
be the last one Miss Gardiner will give until after the 
Christmas holidays, which she will spend in New York. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is at work on a new concerto for 
piano and orchestra, which she is studying very hard upon 





for the Continent, however, obliged them to decline 
the honor. 

A tournée had been arranged for them in Germany 
comprising concerts and recitals in Berlin, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Frankfort and Cologne, besides engage- 
ments in Vienna, Paris and all the principal cities 
in France and Austria. This tour was to 
lasted almost eight months, to be concluded in 
London in the spring. 

Business complications here compelled the return 
of Mrs Otto Sutro, and it was decided to cancel all 
their European engagements and to accompany 
their mother to America 

The homeward journey was rough and stormy 
All the passengers suffered more or less and were 
rather rudely knocked about. Sleep was impossible 
and the young ladies had all they could do to pre- 
vent injury to their arms and hands. Fortunately 
they arrived “safe and sound” a few days ago, yet 
not without mishap. Their entire repertory of mu- 
sic was completely destroyed on the voyage. 

Of the two large boxes only splinters could be 
found. Strange to relate, the orchestral scores and 
partitur were alone preserved intact, and thanks to 
this fact their appearance with Seidl at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on December 12 will not be 
postponed. Their loss can scarcely be estimated, 
as it includes, besides ensemble music, a complete 
library of solo repertory. ke 

The Misses Sutro are under the management of 
R. E. Johnston & Co., who have booked them for 
a tour of the United States and Canada. Of the 
marvelous playing of these gifted artists columns 
upon columns have from time to time been written. Their 
position is unique in the world of music, and they stand 
acknowledged the greatest their chosen 
branch of musical art. 

If their success in this country is but a tithe of that 
achieved by them in Europe, a veritable triumph is as- 
sured them. If one may be permitted a perversion of 
Shakespeare, “The fault will not be in the music, if you 
be not be wooed in good time.” 


have 


exponents of 


Notes. 
DECEMBER 4, 1897 
HE following is the program of the concert by Ivan 
Morawski and H. G. Tucker, to take place in Me- 
morial Hall, Worcester, December 9: 
Sonata in C major, op. 1, Brahms. 
Songs, “Love Song,” “My Queen,” Brahms 
Largo in F major, Bach-Saint-Saéns. 
Etude in A flat major, Chopin 
Etude in E flat major. 
Etude in G flat major 
Ballade in G minor 
Songs, “God Is My Shepherd,” Dvorak; “I Will Sing 
New Songs of Gladness.” 
Liebestraum in A flat major, Liszt. 
Traumeswirren in F major, Schumann. 
“Rigoletto Fantaisie,” Liszt. 
Songs, “Myself When Young” (from “A Persian Gar- 
den”), Liza Lehmann; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell. 
“On the Holy Mount,” in D flat major, Dvorak. 
Silhouette in C sharp minor 
Gigue in G major, Scarlatti 
Gavotte in B minor, Bach-Saint-Saéns. 
Etude in C major, Rubinstein. 
Miss Aagot Lunde, contralto of the Union Church, 
Worcester, will give a recital in that city at Colonial Hall, 
Tuesday evening, January 25. Miss Lunde was one of the 


Boston Music 





CLEMENTINE Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


SHELDON HESS, | 


SOPRANO. 
Address Thomas & Fellows, Caracgic Hall, New York, 
or 13 Jay Strect, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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organ of the church is a fine one and has recently been 
put in perfect repair. The people of the church have 
heartily co-operated with Mr. Hammond in appropriating 
the money necessary for his work, while the chorus choir 
of the church is one of the strongest musical organiza 
tions in the city. In the list of music is over 400 anthems, 
which are in the repertory of the choir, and a library of 
music is open for those interested. The catalogue that has 
just been prepared records each piece of music by com 
poser, subject and title. 

The students of the ensemble class at the New England 
Conservatory of Music will give a recital on Wednesday 
evening, December 8, assisted by George Schulz 

A set of six piano pieces by Mrs. L. E. Orth (Mrs 
John Orth) has just been issued by the O. Ditson Com- 
pany. The titles are “In the Hammock,” “May Day,” 

“Dance of Merry Makers,” “Friendly Greeting,” 
“After the Party,” “Valse de Soirée.” Mrs. Orth’s 








From Photo by Walery, London, 1895. 


THE SUTRO SISTERS. 


to make it a successful work. It will be ready for public 
performance some time during this season. 

Arthur J. Hubbard is very busy with an exceedingly 
large and interesting class of pupils. His time is all 
filled and there are several applications on the waiting list. 
A number of new and promising pupils have just begun 
their studies with him, among them Miss Catharine 
Hume, of Galveston, Tex. Miss Hume has a rich dra- 
matic soprano voice of unusual range, and is conceded to 
be the leading singer in the State of Texas. She is a 
pupil of Ralph Savage, a very successful teacher in Gal- 
veston. Mr. Savage studied several years with Mr. Hub- 
bard 

Monday evening, November 29, at the second of the 
series of four recitals being given at the Virgil Clavier 
School of Boston, Miss Adeline W. Raymond played se- 
lections by Chopin, d’Albert, Heller, Mendelssohn, Mac- 
Dowell, Chaminade and Grieg. Miss Raymond’s playing 
decided Her 
tone is more full and of better quality, her execution more 
clear, and musically she has taken a decided step forward 

On Tuesday, December 14, Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel will give a song recital in Association Hall. 


shows a improvement over last season. 





The 200th free organ recital at the Second Congrega- | 
tional Church, of Holyoke, took place on Friday evening 


of last week. For thirteen years William C. Hammond, 
the organist of the church, has been giving these recitals, 
and besides has trained a valuable chorus in the church. 
These recitals have had a remarkable influence on musical 
interests throughout the neighborhood of Holyoke. The 


Merry-go-round set of little pieces of last season 
made an immediate and emphatic success. Five 
piano compositions by John Orth have just been 
published by the Ditson Company: “Romanza Ap 
passionata,” “A Day in June,” “Valse Gracieuse,” 
“Dolce Far Niente,” “By the Brookside.” Op 
is regarded as the best work Mr. Orth has ever 
written. 

The Daudelin School of Music will give a pupils’ 
recital at Arlington Heights on December to 
There will be an orchestral class of thirty perform- 
ers and a chorus of fifty voices. Among some of 
the numbers to be performed will be concerto for 
violin, in G major, op. 73, De Beriot (with orches- 
“Offertory” and “Sanctus,” 
Cecilia), Gounod, for 
clarinet solo, op. 13, 


tral accompaniment) ; 
from “Messe Solennelle” (St 
tenor, chorus and orchestra; 
Andante, Polonaise, Klose; concerto for violin, op 
26, Bruch (with accompaniment), and 
chorus of Bacchantes from “Philemon,” Gounod 
Joseph Emile Daudelin will be the conductor 
Charles P. Scott, who has recently given an organ 
recital in the Central Congregational Church of 
Chelsea with great success December 15 
lecture before the Rhode Island Teachers’ Associa 
He will also give a pupils’ re 


orchestral 


will, on 


tion in Providence 
cital in Franklin on December 14 

Apropos of Guilmant’s concerts in Boston, which 
are to take place in December, the Advertiser says: 

“Tt is said that the organ is an instrument not com- 
monly known in Boston. This does not mean that 
Bostonians do not go to church o’ Sunday, but that 
they seldom hear the organ played as a concert in 
strument. Yet our boast noble instru 
ments, and one of the most complete is that in the Mis- 
sion Church, Roxbury 

“Alexandre Guilmant 
complished organist of La Trinité in Paris, will give two 
concerts only in Boston, both on the Mission Church 
next Wednesday evening at 8; the other 


churches some 


the justly distinguished and ac- 


organ, one 
Thursday afternoon at 3.” 

Boston Ideas says under recent date: 

“The last numbers of the score of the second act of the 
new Spanish opera “The Maid of Madrid” are now being 
completed and the music for the entire act will be finished 
this week. Much interest has been manifested as to the iden- 
The announcement 
Boston Ideas 
takes pleasure in announcing that the author of the musi 
cal portion of the new opera is Harry Pabst, a well-known 
Philadelphian. Mr. Pabst is musical director of a Phila 
phia theatre and has composed some strikingly original 
music for “The Maid.” He is a musician of experience 
and some of his recent compositions have been very favor- 
ably received in musical circles, notably in Philadelphia 
and at the summer resorts from Bar Harbor to Narra 


tity of the composer of “The Maid.” 


is now made public for the first time, and 


gansett Pier.” 
The Worcester Spy says: 


Ivan Morawski isa busy man. Beginning the week with conduct- 
ing the chorus singing at the Old South Sunday service and singing 
in both the mixed and male quartets, as well as with the chorus, he 
teaches at the Worcester County Music School all day Monday 


and at his studio in the Steinert Building, Boston, the remainder 








TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


OSGAR SAENGER 


(BARITONE), 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of jocepteine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali 
Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; Leon Rains, Basso, an 
other prominent singers now before the public. 


Stadio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 





HENRY K. HADLEY, 





Composer—Violinist. 


INSTRUCTION, THEORY OF MUSIC....... 
covcceed Musical Director St. Paul's School, Garden City, L. I. 


Mr. Hadley will be found on Saturdays from 9,30 till 5 at 


Studio 705 Carnegie Building, New York 


FOR SINGERS. 


The Great Problem—Automatic Breath Control— 
solved by EDMUND J. MYER in his book, ** Position 
and Action in Singing.’’ Second Edition out. 

32 EAST 230 STREET, NEW YORK. 





Send for circular. 
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of the week. 
ments. December 9 he joins with Mr. H. G. Tucker in giving a 
piano and song recital at Memorial Hall. December 10 he acts as 
conductor of the concert to be given at Association Hall in aid of the 
women’s auxiliary tothe Y.M.C. A. December 14 he sings in the 
concert to be given by the Clinton Choral Union under the direction 
of Eugene Buzzell. December 29 he sings the bass role in Handel's 
“ Messiah ” for the Lynn Chorus, and December 31 he skips over to 


Yet he finds time to accept many concert engage- D. H. Lythgoe. | for two seasons, then took to > light opera. In the latter 

capacity he appeared with success in many of the cities 
of the United States with some of the best touring com- 
panies, his last engagement being at the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston. He was advised to come to London last season, 
and immediately upon his singing for Messrs. Hood & 


1 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


rk OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Lonpon, W. 


TRIUMPH in London practically means a triumph | 
of the the world. Nearly every singer who has the | 





Pittsburg, Pa., 
torio Society, under the direction of Frederick Archer. 


Under a ferocious looking wood cut of a lion in the 
New Bedford Mercury of December 5, 1823, is an adver- 
tisement of what is perhaps the embryo of the choral 
music festival of recent years: 


NEW BEDFORD. 
SECOND ORATORIA. 


The Public of New Bedford and its Vicinity are respectfully 
informed that 


A GRAND SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC 














to assume also the same role with the Pittsburg Ora- 





our cosmopolitan audiences. 
passed by these people, who hear and see nearly every- 
thing, the singer need fear little in other lands. If the gen- 
eral verdict is unanimous in the praise of an artist, as 
it has been of D. H. Lythgoe, we may look forward to a 
career of unusual brilliancy. 

There are probably more baritones in London than 
singers of any other voice, and it is to the credit of the 
subject of this sketch when I say that this young Ameri- 

















divine spark seeks, sooner or later, the approbation of 
If a favorable judgment is 


Slaughter, of Terry’s Theatre, Strand, he was offered a ' 


two years’ engagement; but in the meantime he had met 
socially a number of people who were posted on such 
matters, all of whom united in saying that he had excep- 
tional talent, and they advised him not to bind himself 
for so long a time. 

He did, however, appear in their play, “The Duchess 
of Dijon,” a romantic comic opera, in which he sang 
with remarkable success the leading baritone part of 
Baratanza. So pleased was Mr. Slaughter, the composer, 
when he heard Mr. Lythgoe sing, that instead of leaving 
| the work—which was at that time finished—with one 














: Be 


From the sublime compositions of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mozart and other eminent masters will be performed at the Rev. | | song for this character, he added three others, which Monc 
Mr. Dewey's Meeting House on Tuesday evening, the 16th instant. | | were among the most successful features of the opera. It W. FE 
Under the Direction and for the Benefit of 5 ‘ 
" | was given at Camberwell some two wecks ago, and the Thur: 
sf NEE El | Times and the Telegraph, and other leading London papers — 
| Ti an e Telegraph, other leadi onde ers, ways, 
On which occasion Mr. S. P. Taylor (organist of the Old South | nd ea Fe grap ete od , wharg of Willi 
Meeting House in Boston) will preside at the organ. | although criticising the work, predicting for it a short life, Sey 
ORDER OF PERFORMANCE. | spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Lythgoe’s singing and No 
, Part First. acting, saying that here was an artist who would take a oan ti 
Organ Voluntary. | first position in a very short time. all 
Reci ive—C fort y P 1 Handel | s - begin 
OFLA YO 5a ree FO ERY LPOG «0s eoocer cere nsseewnes toons aunts Part of the time Mr. Lythgoe has been touring with the H 
MARIE FINI ows vcileestcnebondess <i Aivenvenivcessddsentanen Handel : , - ne 
Chorus—-And the Glory of the Lord...........cceseeeeeeeeeeeeeneees do. | the company in the provinces, where he has made him- 
Recitative—Thus Saith the Lord.......... .cccceeeeeeccecceeeeeeeeee do. | self a great favorite. Associated with him in the cast was We 
Air—But Who May Abide........ | a sister of Hall Caine, the novelist, and the scene between else. { 
Air—He Shall Feed His Flock } : . on 
ras one of the ‘ atic witnesse n a 
Chorus—Glory be to God on High..............eceeeeececeereeneees Moz. them was one of the most dramatic witnessed for a long did, 
Solo and Chorus—Child of Mortality.........sceseccecsseeeseeeees Bray | time. J ; aa or howe’ 
PE SET SEE eee Handel | Mr. Lythgoe, who is a true American, was all this time this p 
Recitative—He Was Cut Cut Off.........cccscecescsceveccsecssees Han. | longing to get back to his own country, and was nego- Pantas 
Air—But Thou Didst Not Leave. ee > a 7 “ . 
| tiating with some managers in New York, and accepted Ch 
Recitative—Now the Work of Man's Redemption.......... Beethoven oa Avast _ gemertagacney eimpes Ste a 
Chorus—Hallelujah to the Father............:..sseeeeeeeeee Beethoven the proposition to come lneipheoy to Play at the Manhattan Sonate 
Dist Becened. | Theatre in the “ Ballet Girl,” which opens December 6 Pea 
Organ voluntary. | In returning home he has to forego several tempting Scherz 
— J o. 7" , 
—s Py nf nga 1S PASt.......cecccccecccceseccces offers from London managers. With one of them, I Siegfri 
Recit.—But he Ghall Rine Victorious..........ccc-cccceseeee understand, negotiations are pending for his return next anna 
Cho.—The Multitude of Angels......... ives ds a debeomcesals | Spring. . The 
A & T—-Valheg 16 Thy TUG... 00. 0ccescccscscpccsebesecesetves | Seldom does a young artist come to London and make R . 
Pir : . Suc 
Air—Gound an Alarm. | such an immediate and great success. Whether Mr. Lyth- — 
CH SU SOG PM achibedncdbesciuncgadvev¥iccssesasiesta | : : how « 
S & C—Hark, the Vesper Hymn | goe stays on the other side or returns he is bound to be aia 
PONS WE I sic ces snvadsncsusbesencdues ; orga 
Cho.—We Praise Thee, O God one of the most popular artists upon the comic opera be 
DE, Cieccladedhdas citnditient Chtte den tecetcbduee | stage. A. a 
Song of Rejoicing—Strike the Cymbal................s.seeee0s Pucitta | D. H. LYTHGOE. - = contri 
I TI Pic disasctenccbcedevesccsavstecsccscocsgeie | W. Flei ha Th lI-k ae a . ease ¢ 
Cho.—To NE Eid indes tthe saccencndicdiccsstsctbebeussoded .| can undoubtedly heads the list of those associated with wage isch oor e well- nown pianist and organist tor the 
Recit.—Behold, I Tell You a Mystery oot. | ate enaee W. Fleischhauer arrived from Berlin a few days ago, and The 
Air—The Trumpet Shall Sound..............ssccccccesesecesecceeces Oe P h P : + is now located at 415 West Fifty-seventh street. Ne 
Grand Cho.—Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent Mr. Lyt goes voice has those requisites that appeal facts. 
OE SRE RUE ¢ ts Rie SAI fp eae ee se Pao POS do. | to the public, viz., sympathy, color and brilliancy. Pos- Recital by Broad Street Conservatory Pupils.—On the w 
: pre ic ag to begin at 7o0’clock. Tickets 50 cents each, to | sessing this fine organ as a natural gift, his training has | Wednesday evening, December 1, in their concert hall, No. ing, h 
con’ & Gs eneeeuene Passer ty A Padang y+) herr | been along those lines calculated to develop it to a point | 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, some of the advanced player 
oe 3.¢:3 » : - , of | in od F : : : 
Mr. Holland at Mr. Peabody’s hotel, and at Messrs. Gibbs & Jen- | where it is ample for all purposes. Concurrently his mu- | pupils of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music gave a Rhein 
ney’s, Fairhaven. Tickets for the gallery 25 cents, to be had at the | sical intelligence has been unfolded, and his histrionic | recital which was truly enjoyable from an artistic as well now | 
an aan : f capabilities have proved unusually fine. | as a technical standpoint. The program was long, but the music 
soduamates ce nee cae Gee paps i Bek He has enjoyed the best advantages for study. He com- | audience gave unusual evidence of appreciation. of the 
$ » w te) d ‘ ieee | P 
reesived et the doors. . menced with Madame D’Anglais, of Boston, continuing | The selections played were from our best composers, Bethk 
N. B.—The words of the selection will be printed and sold at 6| with Vannucini, of Florence; Sbriglia, of Paris; Randeg- | such as Mozart, Beethoven, Rubinstein, Chopin, Schubert sult o 
cents eash copy. ger, of London, and Frederic Bristol, of New York. On | Moszkowski, Chaminade and Paderewski. tinued 
Springfield, Mass., November 24.—Andrew Magudeer, | his visit to London, eight years ago, he was offered a| The pupils who performed were Misses Georgia Horn- 
aged twenty-nine, organist of St. Stanislaus’ Polish Catho- | position as one of the principals in the Carl Rosa Opera | ing, Nora Werner, Pearl Landis, Nora Dickson, Mabel Cha 
lic Church in Chicopee, was killed and the Rev. Stanis- | Company, the management sending on several scores for | Clement, Mame Yost. Carrie Bradley, Harriet Duer, Cath- ten at 
laus F. Chalupka, rector of the church, was somewhat | him to learn. | erine Shoop, Anna G. White, Anna Williams, Gertrude had th 
injured as the result of a collision between the light buggy | Thus his career might have lain along different lines | Humphrey, Alice V. Grosh and Sophronia Whitaker; Preludi 
in which they were driving to this city and a heavy | had his mother not suddenly died, and a cablegram called | Messrs. Louis J. Beconne, Leon Arkless and George Cantile 
dump cart. him home. Once there, he was engaged in concert work | Blood. moe 
ft . 
forteg Sata Sore ER OE AT My Ho: 
MARIE MME. . 
D’ le Chromi 
DECCA, ARONA oF 
| ol 
American Pri Don 9 — 
_ ma PRIMA DONNA. _ 


Opera, Oratorio, 
Available after Jan. 1, 1898. 











‘ Voices developed from 
The nS Gentine ng be York. . foundation to rs nays pa > 
Analytieal and syntheti- ie ¢ 7 Art yx, Singing. 
cal special courses (with . Seetastien © : 
: Joi ion, cert. 
CLARENCE EDDY Syl eo sate 
e Ta. 
° Grand tra in German, pane alene taught Drama- 
Italian, French and English. tic Action, Stage Practice, 
ORGAN CONCERTS. Oratorio, Concert, Church, Pulie pusisrmnnan, Se. 
Ete. 149A Tremont St., 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, GHICAGO, ILL. 
240 Roscoe STREET. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


= Wocal Instruction, 
GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati. 


SUMMER TERM, July 1. FALL TERM, September 1. 
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BOSTON. 





New York German Conservatory of Music, 


37-39 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK. 


PARMA, Director. 


neorporated 1884. Instruction in all branches of music, from 
beginning to Lawes pe rien, ag professionals and amateurs. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
.-- Vocal Instruction. 
Por Terms, &c., address 


10 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. 


L. G. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


ADDRESS: 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,... 
. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 








Will Continue Teaching During the Summer. 





DANNREUTHER STRING QUARTET. 


TWELFTH SEASON— 1897-98. 


Now booking engagements for public and private concerts. 


Address MR. G. DANNREUTHER, 
Care G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 
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New YorK, D°cember 6, 1897. 
HIS was a week of organ recitals, this being the sched- 


William Edward Mulligan; 
Tuesday afternoon, F. 


ule: Sunday evening, 
Monday afternoon, Gerrit Smith; 
W. Riesberg; Wednesday afternoon, Charles Heinroth; 
Thursday afternoon, Harry J. Zehm; Friday afternoon, 
William C. Carl; Friday evening, J. Fred Wolle. 

Seven in six days! 

No; I am not going to analyze, criticise, or generalize 
on the whole lot; as a matter of courtesy, however, let us 
begin with the stranger within our gates, J. Fred Wolle— 
the Harry J. Zehm recital being found elsewhere. 

* * om 

Wolle is an organ genius; I doubt if he knows much 

else, for I don’t see how a man can know and do what he 


did, and leave room for much more! In all seriousness, 


however, this recital was a mighty achievement. Gaze on 
this program, played from memory: 
.. Bach 


Pantasie and fugue, G minor. . 
Choral—Herzlich thut mich verlangeo. 
Alle meuschen metissen sterben 
Ramee. Tits Wi cniecntiiodéccivetéhecmategeteucecsesesseres 


Andante Cantabile, from fourth organ symphony ae Widot 
Scherzo, trom second organ symphony ’ 
Siegfried's Death March . Wagner 


From Die Gétterd4mmerung (transc ribed by j Fred Wolle. ) 
Theme and finale.......... . Thiele 

The pen pauses to find pa fit to chronicle this affair. 
Such technical ability is his that one never thinks of the 
how of it, but marvels at the result. The console of the 
organ in Presbyterian Hall is so situated that the player, 
manuals and pedals are in full sight, and this of course 
contributed to the result in no small degree. Such clarity, 
ease of execution, repose—in a word, such virtuosity are, 
for the organ, almost marvelous, unhuman. 

These are no youthful enthusiasm statements, but sober 
That virtuoso piece, Widor’s Scherzo, went like 
the wind, and the Thiele Theme and Finale were amaz- 
ing, hair raising examples of technic. He is an emotional 
player. He studied a year with S. P. Warren, then with 
Rheinberger a year, and, returning to this country, is 
now organist of the Moravian Church and director of 
music of the Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, and organist 


facts. 


of the Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, South | 


Bethlehem, Pa. Such playing as that is, however, the re- 
sult of a divine gift for the organ, coupled with long con- 
tinued, laborious study on the organ bench. 
* . * 
Charles Heinroth’s second organ recital of the series of 
ten at Ascension Church, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, 
had this program: 





Prelude and fugue, A MiMOT...........ccccccccecscenceesenceeesens Bach 

Comte FROIN. oo Soe oc ccc sk cocdsvcccccccconnpssoteed Guilmant 

Adagio Expressivo, from Fantaisie Sonata.............. Rheinberger 

PIG By GORG oe cccccccccccccccccvccsecceecccccccsessesscooueehe Widor 

My Hope Is in the Everlasting. ..........+ccscesccecseveeeeeeees Stainer 
Samuel Blight Johns 

Chroasntls Pamtelaleiiveces.ceccccccses ccctccccccccccccccccesesess Thiele 


Of Heinroth I have written repeatedly, so will content 
myself this time by stating that his moe was, as usual, 





dignified, technically above spoil and in the Widor | 
Toccata extremely brilliant. There is a bad reverberation 
in the church, however, which destroys acoustics. Mr. 
Johns displayed an expressive tenor voice, enjoyably 
clear enunciation and much musical temperament. He 
should beware of the portamento. 

* * * 

Madame Murio-Celli d’Elpeux and Mr. d’Elpeux have 
issued invitations for the first soirée musicale at their 
handsome and spacious studios, 18 Irving place, to- 
morrow, Thursday evening. These artists will participate: 
Messrs. Victor Clodio, tenor; Edward O’ Mahony, basso, 
and the following pupils of Madame Maurio-Celli: 
Misses F, Adler, M. Eyre, Mary Ellen Howe, Meade, 
Florence Morini, Roderick, S. Searles, 
Broadfoot (an artist-pupil), Mr. Bergo, violin, with F. W. 
Reisberg, solo pianist and accompanist. Madame Murio- 
Celli’s soirées were last winter a feature of our musical 
life, the pure Italian art of bel canto being there exem- 


plified in perfection. 
- | = 


Mme. Abbie Clarkson-Totten also announces a musi- 
cale at her studio, 333 West Twenty-third street, next 
Tuesday evening, December 14, assisted by Florence 
Helena Mackwood, reader; John Francis Gilder, pianist; 
Thomas Stuart Start, tenor, and Carl Tollefson, violinist. 

The attractive young singer’s picture was here repro- 
duced last season, it will be remembered; her resemblance 
to Antonia Savage Sawyer was universally remarked 
upon. 

Mme. Henrietta Beebe-Lawton and Mrs. Karl Fein- 
niger issued cards for yesterday, Tuesday, 4 to 7; music. 

Charles Abercrombie, the well-known English-Amer- 
ican tenor, will entertain next Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 11, at 9:30, at The Alpine, 55 West Thirty-third street; 
music. 

Florence Buckingham Joyce’s studio at home hours are 
4 to 7 Mondays; 30 East Twenty-third street. 

Clement R. Gale’s name crops out continually nowadays, 
what with his Troy Vocal Society, Calvary Church duties 
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miss of twelve years, distinguished herself at Mannerchor 
Hall last Wednesday evening. She played the last move- 
ment of the F minor Sonata of Beethoven with such rap- 
idity that one might believe it to be marked “presto.” 


| She gave out the second theme with good singing tone, 


| nificat” and “Nunc Dimittis 


Miss Eleanore | 


| Upon the Midnight Clear.” 





(where the first Organists’ Guild Service of this year was 
held), Saint George’s at Newburgh, N. Y.) and as a com- | 


Emanuel Schmauk’s Church of the Holy 
on West Twenty-first street, a week 
“Bless the Lord, O, My 


poser. At 
Trinity (Lutheran), 
ago, Gale’s splendid anthem, 
Soul,” was given. 

The first public service of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists of the present season (1897-8) will be held in Calvary 
Church, Fourth avenue and Twenty-first street, New 
York, Thursday evening, December 9, at 8 o'clock. 
Rev. James Lewis Parks, D.D., rector of the church, 
deliver the address. 


and the whole performance was of telling effect, and re- 
flecting credit on her teacher, Mr. Leve. 

Mrs. Mayme Maerz-Arnold, formerly of Buffalo, has 
established a school of music at 198 Rutledge street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. I knew Mrs. Arnold in her Buffalo days 
and can testify to her ability. 

A. L. Barnes, the composer and organist, has issued 
two useful things recently through Schuberth’s; a “Mag- 
” in G, for quartet, of smoothly 
flowing harmony, singable and not too heavy, and a 
jewel of a Christmas duet for soprano and alto, “It Came 
This latter is very effective, 
with fine solos for each voice, and a telling climax, and 
is heartily recommended. Mr. Barnes played his “To- 
catta” (a composition recently praised in these columns 
by no less an authority than Clarence Eddy) at Dr. Gerrit 
Smith’s organ recital, at the South Church, Monday after- 
noon last. 

Thomas & Fellows’ choir agency, in Carnegie Hall, is 
enjoying an unusual experience just at this time, It is 
this: They had more calls for singers than they could 
supply the past week. The unusual number of choir 
vacancies which have occurred, and the demand for extra 
singers for Christmas music in the churches, has about 
exhausted the supply. Singers with good voices and 
ready readers of music who are out of a position had bet 
ter make a note of this and call soon. They have secured 
the “St. Paul” engagement, by the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society, for Miss Ida Gray Scott, soprano, and Dr. Ion 
A. Jackson, tenor. David Bispham will be the bass. The 
question of an alto is still open. 

The concert work in the office of Thomas & Fellows is 
increasing rapidly. Miss Minnie Methot, soprano, has 
been engaged for “The Redemption,” to be given by the 
Oratorio Society of Brooklyn in April. Miss Methot and 
Dr. Jackson, have been engaged for the Hacken- 
sack Vocal Society's concert, December 22. Also, Miss 
Methot, soprano; Miss Helen Niebuhr, contralto, and 
Miss Janet Allen, violinist, have been engaged for the 
Marsh Choral Club of Newark. All this is through the 


tenor, 


| same firm. 


The | 


will 


The choir of the church, under the direction of the or- 


Clement R. Gale, performed the musical portion 
of the service. The anthems were “Judge Me, O God,” 
Mendelssohn; “Hear My Words, Ye People,” Parry, and 
“Hail! Gladdening Light,” Martin. 

The opening Voluntary was played by S. Tudor Strang, 


ganist, 


of Philadelphia, and the concluding Voluntary by Frank | 


Taft, of New York. The Guild will give three services 
this season. 

The piano recital announced for last Tuesday evening 
in Mendelssohn Hall, by John A. Hugo, originally of 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently returned from foreign study, 
did not occur. A number of people were inveigled into 


| going there, waiting at closed doors, when, at five minutes 


after 8, a card was displayed saying “Postponed indefi- 
nitely.” This was scant courtesy indeed; since then re- 
port has it that the said Hugo cut his head off or his 
finger or something, when he was shaving. Moral: don’t 
shave, or get you to a barber! 

Mabel Siegel, pianist, a pupil of J. Frank Leve, a young 


Miss Helen Niebuhr, contralto, who is coming to the 
front as an artist of marked ability, will give a concert at 
the Waldorf, December 15, under the management of 
Thomas & Fellows. She be assisted by Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone, and Miss Janet Allen, violinist. 


will 


A Concert in Orange.—David Bispham, the distin- 
guished baritone, assisted by the Dannreuther Quartet, 
gave a delightful concert in the Orange (N. J.) Music 
Hall on Thursday, December 2. The program was classic 
and interesting, and a pleasing feature was the solo work 
of the ’cellist Emil Schenck. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Auxiliary Society of the Orange Orphan 
Home, and the committee in charge is to be congratulated 
on its choice of artists, its charming program and the en- 
tire success of the evening. 


Mascagni,—The Ricordis are already beginning to 
boom Mascagni’s next opera, which is to succeed his 
delayed “Iris.” It is entitled ‘‘ La Commedia dell’ Arte,” 
and is a musical revival of the national Italian comedy 
The personages are typical of the so-called Commedia 
dell’ Arte, namely, Harlequin, Columbine, &c. 
Mascagni ought, as in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” be inspired 
with such a thoroughly Italian theme. His incursions 
into French and German literature had not much success. 


Pulcinello, 





Carl Bernhard 


BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and C rt 
Vocal Studio: 157 Bast 47th St.. New York. 


‘He sings most tastefully, and, what is 
more, knows how to use 4zs voice as well 
as those of his pupils.” —Georg Henschel. 














Miss MARY H. 


MANSFIELD, 


Soprano. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 








422 West 20th St., New York. | 





VICTOR THRANE, sucoine, 


ALMA PowELL, 
Soprano. 


ADDRESS..... 


DECKER 


New York. 
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NEW HAVEN. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., November 24, 1897. 
HE town has been alive with ‘‘kickers” and ‘‘cranks” 
during the week past, and curiously enough the “ cranks” have 
beer the ardent admirers of the “kickers.” The juggler of the 
pigskin has beer king, and the “crank” his abject subject. “ Eli” 





found the orange “easy fruit,” and the chrysanthemum went home | 


in a fit of the blues. Such is the “ grid-irony of fate.” 


Well, my verdict is that the Yale boys ‘ can’t kick.” | 


An odd fact, and one worthy of note, is the preponderance of 


voice teachersin our city over those of piano. I mean, of course, | 


prominent teachers. This has long obtained, as the following names, | 
well known here during twenty-five years past, willshow. These | 
are the voice teachers: Wheeler (now of New York), Chandler, | 
Kastner, Smith, Tamburello, Bristol (now of New York), Clark, 
Agramonte, Maretzek, Rizzo, Bjérksten, Bonney, Jordan, Lee, True- | 
man, Hayes, Green. Here are the teachers of piano during the | 
same period : Ives, Stoeckle, Wehner, Barber, Whitemore, Parsons, 
Sanford, Hall. Why is this the case? (I think it is the samein | 
every city). Is it because the vocal art is so much higher that it | 
lends greater prominence to its expofients? Or is it that to become 
a skilled piano teacher, worthy of mention, is so difficult that few 
attain notoriety ? 

The menu for the first symphony concert (which is in the visionary 
future) will include for substantials the “ Ruy Blas” overture by 
Mendelssohn, and the immortal Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. 
Other, lighter and more dyspeptic side dishes will be served, with 
some outside talent for a relish. The avowed preference of the 
musical epicure is for a solid, classical diet, but I doubt his sincerity 
and think that he cheats his appetite. 

I wonder if Beethoven is getting to be a “back number.” The 
lessening interest in his piano and choral works, and the growing | 
number of concerts in which his name does not figure, leads one to | 
think that even he is getting too slow for our era, and that our 
reverence for the musical god of this century will die out with the 
advent of the next. All the same,I would still rather bea “ date | 
back " Beethoven than a “ fin de siécle"’ Wagner. 


ANDREW Bancs. | 





SAVANNAH. 

SAVANNAH, November 2. 

HE season is very late in Savannah, cool weather linger- 

ing, the yellow fever scare and quarantines causing several | 
cancellations at the theatre. 

Madame Scalchi and her excellent troupe opened the season mu- 
sically by a concert, consisting in most part of Italian selections, 
concluding with the fourth act of “Il Trovatore.” The concert was 
successful, financially and artistically. Madame Scalchi still hold 
her listeners, her magnetic and fascinating presence still unchanged, | 
while the tones of her wondrous voice still charm. Mlles. Toulin- 
guet and Du Bedat, soprano and mezzo soprano, are both artists by | 
nature, possessing fine quality of voice, the latter with most un- 
usual euunciation. The baritone, Signor Alberti, owns a fine voice | 
and uses it well. The tenor’s place at the last moment had to be 
filled by Thomas McQueen, a Scotchman, with a musical tempera- 
ment, fine, training and a good voice. He will make a good singer | 
in time. | 

Savannah thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the good work | 
done by this troupe. | 


| 


elocution with a reception, numbers of visitors being present, | 


among others, as invited guests, Miles. Toulinguet and Du Bedat, 
Signor Alberti and Mr. McQueen, of the Scalchi troupe, remaining 
during the entire afternoon, and not a little by their presence add- 
ing to the interest of the reception. Madame Scalchi was unfortu- 
nately not well, confined to her room. and greatly disappointing the 


hostesses and guests by her inability to attend. The studio opening | 


was a brilliant success, giving promise of a successful future. 

The Savannah Music Club is also to the fore, keeping up the inter- 
est in its work, after a year of work showing that it is of firm 
enough texture to wear. 

The Derthick Musical-Literary Club opened the season with a 
Rubinstein evening at residence of Mrs. Silva, Miss Kate Grady and 
Mrs. J. J. Gaudry, the readers, Mrs. C. D. Mize, Miss Ashley, Mr. 


Habersham, Mrs Silva and Mrs. Gaudry giving the vocal and in- | 


strumental numbers. This wasall good work, and this feeble be- 
ginning of last year now seems firmly established, and with an en- 
thusiastic membership will lift up things musical in Savannah this 
winter. 
Professor and Mrs. Mehrtens contemplate giving a recital shortly 
| in their hall, planning for pupils’ recitals during the season. 
Miss Christine Winter,a young Norwegian, a fine violinist, has 
located in Savannah, having played in public on several occasions, 
adding not a little to musical circles by her presence. 
Great efforts are being made to organize a band, the military men 

of Savannah in especial taking unusual interest in this work. 

Savannah is on the up grade musically, and while slow, she does 


good work in what she undertakes, and will yet be an artistic city. | 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, MASONIC TEMPLE, | 
MINNEAPOLIS, November 1, 1897. | { 


(Continued from November 2gth.} 


At Mr. J. W. Andrews’ fifth organ recital, a mass without words, 
by D’Ortigue, trio for organ, violin and ‘cello, was given, and as it 
was a complete work, worthily presented, it merits more than a 


passing notice. Mr. Andrews, the organist, is well known in the | 
musical cities of the East, and requires no introduction from my | 


pen. Mr. Madden, violinist, is also well known in New York and 
Philadelphia, and Mr, Schlachter will be remembered as the ’cellist 


who toured with the Mendelssohn Quintet Club when “Tommiy | 
Ryan” was king, and took his company from New York and Boston | 


to California and Mexico, leaving Mr. Schlachter enslaved by the 
ozone of Minnesota in the Flour City of Minnesota. With this trio 
of artists the beautifnl work alluded to received a thoroughly musi- 
cianly interpretation. The deep religious meaning and churchly 


| significance was fully brought out. It is a beautiful work, and 


should be heard again. Each artist was in perfect harmony with 
the other, and of course the composition was given with honor to 
the composer and performers. 

To night Miss Villa Whitney White will sing a cycle of Magolone 
songs by Brahms, giving explantory notes regarding their history 


| and meaning. Miss White has already established in the hearts of 


the people of Minneapolis, who always give her a warm welcome | 
when she comes. 

The Apollo Club has re-elected its officers of last year, and is now 
in order for the approaching campaign of musical work and study. | 

The Philharmonics, which has now become a mixed club, has en- | 
gaged Mr. Willard Patten, the composer,to direct and train the 
chorus, and it is to be hoped that this will lead up to a fine choral | 
union that will enable our city to have some oratorio works given in 
the near future. | 

Clarence W. Bowen will not return to New York this season, as he 
first intended to do; histime is so fully taken up with teaching in 
Minneapolis and Faribault, where in both cities he has large classes. 
He is also giving some very successful recitals, and all this keeps 
him busy betimes. 

Magnus Schutz, baritone, is coming to the front as a singer of 
German songs; with his perfect command of the language and his 
superb method and voice this should bring him many concert en- 
gagements in other parts of the country. He will appear in many 


Mrs. Silva and Miss Beckwith opened their studio of music and | 


of the Western cities during the season and should be heard else- 
where. 

Just a little studi@chat and I will draw this letter toa close. It 
| did me good, for it was so restful, to hear from Mr. Hal S. Woodruff 
an account of his trip through the Continent and the British Isles. 
It would take too much time and space to give it entire, but I will 
notice the cathedrals only, and the Bayreuth Festival, and these but 
scantily. From London Mr. Woodruff went to Antwerp, and here in 
| its beautiful cathedral he met Miss Julia May, formerly of Minne- 

apolis, well remembered as a choir singer and teacher in the North- 

western Conservatory of Music. Both parties enjoyed the meeting, 
as who would not? Then he ran across Mr. Robert Gale, studying 
harmony and composition with Dr. Riemann. There with Mr. and 

Mrs. Gale, and Mr. Charles Force, Mr. Woodruff went on a bicycle 
| trip up the Rhine, wheeling in and out among its odorous vineyards 
and the bewitching scenery of this beautiful river. 

Next, Messrs. Woodruff and Gale took in the educational advan- 
| tages of the Bayreuth Festival and a few days’ spin in Switzerland, 
where, in Luzerne, Mr. Woodruff enjoyed to the full of his music 
loving soul some of the finest music heard in his sojourn abroad. 
There was a celebrated organ to begin with, and the best male chorus 

he ever listened to. 

Arrived in Paris, our traveler made his first call upon THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER, but not finding Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas “at 
home,” leisurely surveyed the surroundings of the accomplished 
| correspondent, coming to the conclusion that she is an artist busi- 
| ness woman and womanly woman combined. 

During his residence in Paris Mr. Woodruff studied with Delle 
Sedie, about whom he cannot say too much in praise of the man and 
| his teaching. 

The most remarkable church service Mr. Woodruff heard while in 

Paris was in the Russian Church (Greek). This was six part music, 
| two basses producing a solid tone and enunciating rapidly as low 
| as B flat. Those accustomed to the majestic music in the churches 
of the Old World can readily imagine the effect upon our Western 
musician. To a man of Mr. Woodruff’s impressionable tempera- 
ment, the sublimely religious spirlt pervading European church 


| 








} 


| service, the effect was grand beyond all description. Mr. Woodruff 


has returned to Minneapolis with a deeper love than ever before for 
all that is dignified and of lofty sentiment in the musical portion of 
all church service. ACTON HORTON. 


BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., December 1, 1897. 


HE first concert of the season of the Choral Club occurs 
next Tuesday evening. The principal work will be Hiller’s 
“Song of Victory."" Mme. Eleanore Meredith, soprano; Van Yorx, 
tenor, and Dora Valesca Becker, violinist, are the artists. The pros- 
pects are for a very successful season. The subscription member- 
ship has been increased to nearly double that of last season. 

At a meeting of the officers of the club last evening the dates for 
next two concerts were fixed for February and May, and the “ Re- 
demption ”’ and *“* The Swan and the Skylark " will be the respective 
works. 

Signor Nutini, the “ blind Paderewski,”’ played in Masonic Hall to 
a limited audience last Friday evening, His appearance was a 
favorable one. 

The Congregational choir, under the direction of Mrs. I. T. Deyo, 
gave a musical service, consisting of excerpts from Gaul’s “ Holy 
City,” to a large audience last Sunday evening 

Trinity choir, under the direction of William H. Hoerrner, will 
give the “ Holy City ” next Sunday evening. 

Epwin R. WEEKS 


Antonio Cano.—The most famous guitar player of the 
world, Antonio Cano, died lately at Madrid, aged eighty- 
six years, in the deepest poverty. He was unrivaled in 
his mastery of his unthankful and difficult instrument, 
which in his hands became an orchestra. He wrote a good 
deal for it, and alsoa ‘‘ Book of Instruction.” He was a 
persona gratissima at the Court of Isabella II., but would 
never accept a decoration. 








CHARLES MEEHAN, 


Soprano Soloist St. George’s Church. 
Returned from Europe. 


Concerts at Paris, 
London, Berlin, Manich, Lisbon. 


128 East 26th Street, New York. 








TOR VAN PYK, 


e——<_—_ TENOR.———_e | 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. | 
| 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
36 West 15th Street or 132 West 85th Street, New York. 


JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


Bass- Baritone. 
Returned from Tour With Nordica. 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Burean, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








The Synthetic Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F.A.C.M. 
Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 





Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 

After taking these lessons, teachers have come to the Metropolitan 
College, and in a few weeks completed the prescribed course for a 
Synthetic Teacher's Certificate. 

The course consists of thirty divisions, presenting the special 
characteristics of the Synthetic Technic, together with explicit direc- 
tions as to the best manner of teaching and interpreting the pieces 
which accompany the course. 

The fee pays for lessons and for all books and sheet music used in 
the course. 

Send for Circulars to (Miss) KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. | 








Returned from his Fall Tour. 


REMENY!I 


Available now until his Spring Tour, end of February, 1898. 
Appress WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 








PHIPPS & GAMPIGLIO, "zee 2m! trom Asem 


fliss HELEN BUCKLEY, Soprano. rr. 


London: St. James’ Hall “ Pops,” Crystal Palace, 
ueen’s Hall, and Anglo-American Quartette. 


gers 
MAX. HEINRICH, Baritone. 


The most eminent ‘Lieder’ Singer in America. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER AGENCY. 


Correspondence 
solicited from Choral and Orchestral 


Societies, also the various Agents in the South and 


West. An entire recital can be given 
by either Artist. 


TELEPHONE: No. 2717 18th Street 


HARDMAN HALL, 138 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Sunday Night Concert. 





METROPOLITAN OpERA House. 





HAT New York Sunday night concert patrons have 
reached a stage of culture that can appreciate a pro- 
gram built on classical lines is shown from the quality of 
the compositions played and sung last Sunday at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. All the composers rank high as 
such in their respective spheres, as the following list will 
show: 


SE A th heiettnahaiecersteckenst ckes.swenvenies Tschaikowsky 
EE RI Salis, cxnonsis wee: dye vous ceewbantntnes cas eued Weber 
M. Raoul Pugno. 
ee ilar aveak bdns tenes sndeocctsouiiess den sae’ Gounod 
Mme. Liliian Blauvelt. 

Isis s< Hodes ohig sok cecceeecUlbahe diviees dbivedh Saint-Saéns 


Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con moto. 
M. Jean Gérardy. 


The Evening Star, from Bal Costume....................6 Rubinstein 
Spanish Dance, from The Nations.......................- Moszkowski 
arnt <epeitninvicteidds icttyiess Cebbitdedecdeveineys Schumann 
Ee eo ea ee a 
M. Raoul Pugno. 
gE Rpt RE 2S a OS sx a! ~) P,P Grieg 
Mme. Josephine S. Jacoby. 

Sy Usa bi once cgettd oddbinddsycaloasness eth <srediedss <tdes Faure 
RE thnnicbevedisdnevdebtidel Basset ecegeatehaieneideed Popper 
M. Jean Gérardy. 

Gy ET WU sik cbac0s ces sabcen sdseunbsadescswepotacecs Verdi 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. 

Waltz, From the Vienna Woods.................scecceesseeceese Strauss 


The first appearance since his original début in this 
country was made on this occasion by Jean Gérardy, the 
‘cellist, who now assumes the figure of a matured artist 
of eminence in his domain. There is evidence of incess- 
ant application and broad intellectual development in the 
playing of Gérardy, the chief features being large and 
pure tone, executive ability in a facile technic and splendid 
bowing, as shown in the Saint-Saéns concerto. But the 
maturity of the master is not illustrated in these neces- 
sarily essential elements of playing only; he is a musician 
now who understands the cast and purpose of the concerto 
and under whose sway the intentions of a composition are 
made known to us. Clear, wholesome, deliberate and, at 
times, commanding is his performance as a ‘cello virtuoso, 
whose present American tour must result in creating a 
deeper interest in the ’cello and its resources than has yet 
been manifested. 

The piano playing of Pugno was exceedingly interest- 
ing, not only in the Weber concertstiick, which assumed a 
new meaning with him, but in Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn, with whom Mr. Pugno has become thoroughly 
imbued in his Conservatory work. Great clearness of 
phrasing and a crisp, crystaline touch and finish in technic 
made Pugno’s performance decidedly interesting. He is 
unlike any pianist we have had here in the peculiar novelty 
with which he deploys old works that were thought to 
have been shelved. He invigorates them with a charm 
that is irresistible, and yet Pugno is not only not eccen- 
tric, but always reposeful. He is down for the Grieg con- 
certo at the Phitharmonic. 

Lillian Blauvelt has a voice that always sounds as if it 
could not lose its pristine color; it is always so delight- 
fully clear and brilliant and scintillating. Considering the 
great amount of travel and the resulting fatigue, and 
then the large number of engagements Miss Blauvelt 
must fulfill, it is astounding that her voice retains that glow 
and crispness for which it is famous. This singer should 
be heard here more frequently, for hers is a voice the 
metropolis is frequently in need of. 

All the artists were encored, but Mrs. Jacoby, the con- 
tralto, had a double encore. She sang the great Grieg 
song, “Herbststurm,” with dramatic fire and with a voice | 
like the diapason of a great organ, and the audience sim- | 
ply insisted upon more singing from her, and still more 


His every appearance wins for him fresh laurels. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| after her first encore. The universal opinion on Sunday 
| night was that no such contralto voice had been heard 
in the Metropolitan Opera House for years past as 
Jacoby’s, which, in point of quality and power, is excep- 
tional, and not only exceptional here, but wherever sing- 
ing dwells; a great voice. Her phrasing of the Grieg 
song was particularly effective. 
Mr. Seidl conducted the orchestra with great vigor and 
made the program additionally interesting. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 


National Conservatory Alumni. 


HE alumni of the National Conservatory meets for the 
second time on next Monday and at 5 in the after- 
noon, at 126 and 128 East Seventeenth street. 

Here are the dates of the semi- annual entrance exami- 
nations: 

Singing and opera—January 3 (Monday), from Io to 12 
A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. and 8 to 10 Pp. m. Chorus, 8 to 10 P. M. 
Piano and organ—January 4 (Tuesday), 10 to 12 A. M., 2 
to 4 P.M. Violin, viola, ‘cello, contrabrass, harp, wind in- 
struments and orchestra—January 5 (Wednesday), 2 to 4 
p. M. Children’s day—January 6 (Thursday), piano and 
violin, 2 to 4 P. M. 

What could be a more fitting gift for the New Year 
than a sound musical education? 


Lewis Williams.—This eminent baritone is again in the 
West, earning fresh encomiums from those who two years 
ago wrote of him as ‘‘a master of interpretation with a 
magnificent voice.” 

Mr. Williams is an American, and in singing to Ameri- 
cans does so in theirown language. For this reason, on 
the Nordica concert tour he is delivering ‘‘ The Prologue ” 
(‘‘ Pagliacci”) in English with every evidence of marked 
approval. 

After a busy four weeks of concert and recital he wil 
return to New York as the special soloist on Christmas 
Day for J. P. Hession at the Thirty-second street church. 


Paul Listemann.—The success with which this violinist 
is meeting on his long tour of no less than ninety concerts 
with the Redpath Concert Company is equally great with 
both press and public. Here are a fewcf the many excel- 
lent reports : 

A master of his instrument.—Sandusky Journal. 


One of America's great violinists.—M/waukee Journal. 





Masterly performance.—Des Moines Leader. 


Full of genius.—Denver Republican. 





Much of Sarasate’s genius.—La Crosse Republican. 





A great virtuoso.— Delaware (Ohio) Gazette. 


Joseph S. Baernstein.—The popular young basso Joseph 
S. Baernstein scored a tremendous success at the concert 
of the Kreutzer Quartet Club on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 28. His numbers were “Patria,” by Mattei, and 
Sarastro’s aria from the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” with orchestra, 
He will 
be the soloist at the next concert of the Madrigal Club in 
Newark, when he will sing ‘‘The Monk,” by Meyerbeer; 
‘*Der Doppelganger,” by Schubert, and the ‘‘Don Juan 
Serenade,” by Tschaikowsky. Following are a few notices 
from New York papers: 

Herr Joseph S. Barnstein, ein Bassist mit sehr ausgiebiger stimme 
hatte groszen erfolg.—New Yorker Staats Zeitung 


Der Bassist Herr Joseph S. Barnstein entztidte das autitorium mit 
Patria by Tito Mattei.—New Yorker Morgen Journal 

Die drei nummern hatte der Bassist Herr Joseph S. Barnstein 
der eineherrliche Baszstimme besitzt, und zum schluz muschlug, 
rauschenden Beifall einheimste.—New Yorker Herold. 


Gounod’s “‘ Redemption.’ 





CoNCERT OF THE ORATORIO Society. 


HEN shall we have a really good oratorio perform- 
ance in New York? Great according to the great- 
ness of the city; not great as compared with the orato 
rios of fifty years ago. The traveler over the round of 
musical affairs—we mean now the critic, not the bundle 
of opinions sometimes called a critic—is often lured by 
high hope into attending an Oratorio Society performance. 
Especially does hope sing a siren tale when a work like 
Gounod’s “Redemption” is given for the first time pub 
lically in America. Here is another opportunity for the 
Oratorio Society to distinguish itself; surely it will take 
advantage of the opportunity. The critic goes, and again 
he is doomed to disappointment, and again feels the mis- 
fortune of being born too soon. Of all music, oratorio 
should leave an impression of rest and satisfaction. 

The sacred trilogy, which Gounod calls the “Redemp- 
tion” is not, truth to say, a work which calls for great 
enthusiasm on the part of the society; it is not comparable 
in any sense of the word with the masterly Passion music 
of Bach, or with the best Mendelssohn and Handel 
oratorios, not to refer to many modern choral composi- 
tions. It is to a classic oratorio what the “Romance of 
Two Worlds” is to the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayam. 
“The Redemption” is often commonplace where it might 
be strong, and sentimental where it should be noble and 
serene. Yet, as we have often said, any work given at all 
should be studied with sufficient care by leader, orchestra 
and chorus for the interpretation to be worthy of the 
present state of musical art. Some of the best efforts of 
the chorus on Saturday night were spoiled by the orches- 
tra. It was execrable in places; for example, in the ac- 
companiment to one of Mr. Bispham’s solos, “Ye 
Daughters of Israel,” and in the chorus “Forth the Royal 
Banners Go,” borrowed from the hymn in the Catholic 
liturgy “Vexilla Regis Prodeunt,” while in the fine cho- 
rus “Unfold Ye Portals,” where the precision of attack 
and volume of tone were commendable, the harsh blar- 
ing brass, the lack of shading and of any suitable climaxes 
produced an impression of wearisome monotonous 
shouting. 

But, notwithstanding the erraticism of the orchestra, the 
chorus succeeded in being agreeable and worthy of praise 
in the choral “Lord Jesus, Thou to All Bringest Light 
and Salvation” and in the chant of the “Stabat Mater” 
chorus and the following unison choral 

David Bispham sang superbly as Jesus, the most diffi- 
cult part of the trilogy to present worthily. No finer in 
terpretation could be imagined. So easily might pathos 
drop into bathos and passionate nobility of style descend 
to out-of-place operatic fervor that some of the clergymen 
present—and a good many were conspicuously in evidence 
—awaited anxiously the result. Those whom the writer 
saw afterward were more than satisfied. 

Almost equally deserving of praise was William H 
Rieger, who filled most successfully the exacting require- 
ments of the many tenor solos. Besides giving pleasure 
by the quality of his voice, he sang with the evenness of 
tone and the purity of enunciation which seem always to 
mark his oratorio singing. 

Madame Gadski proved a serious disappointment. She 
is not adapted to oratorio music. She may be excellent 
as Venus in “Tannhauser,” indeed she did gain some suc- 
cess abroad in that role, but for oratorio and concert 
singing we have many sopranos who are superior by rea- 
son of voice and method. Her voice is colorless, cold, 
unsympathetic; many of the lower tones are “throaty” 
and harsh; her English diction is bad, and she has an un- 
She depends 


pleasant way of cutting short her phrases 
But something 


for effect upon occasional high notes 








CABLE ADDRESS: “ MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
NEW YORK, 6 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 5 & 6 Washington St. 


Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 


62-64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO, | 


Oratorio, FPestivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. | 


INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 





] 
| For terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West 8Oth Street, NewjYork. 





A". xX. AREHNS, 


Pupil of Prof. JULIUS HEY, Berlin, 1890-02. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


From the First Rudiments 
to the Highest Artistic 
Development. 

Special course for Teachers— 
certificate be eae Style, Réper- 
toire and Coaching for Church, Con- 
cert and Opera. Circulars on appli- 
oe Reception daily from 1:30 to 

30 P. M. 


sTUDIO 
Removed to 305 Fifth Ave., 








NEW YORK. 


BERTHA BUCKLIN, 


VIOLINIST. 


= —_—— AVAILABLE AFTER DECEMBER 1. 
Address MdSical Agents, or LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


LEWIS W. Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ARMSTRONG, 


Teacher of the Art of Singing. 
57 East 129th Street, New York. 








HOBART 


SMOCK, 


TENOR ROBUSTO. Concerts and Oratorio. 


Address ADDISON F. ANDREWS, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris, Metropolitan Opera 
House and Damrosch Opera vemeaay. Instructor at the 
Metropolitan College of Music in New York. Vocal and 
Dramatic Teacher with the best Italian Method. ... . 

References: Mme. Sophia Scaichi, 
Mile. Emma Calvé, Messrs. Jean and Edouard de Reszhé. 


Studio: 132 East 47th Street, NEw YORK. 
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more than a few high note tours de force are necessary for | 


the musical taste of to-day. 

“Disappointing,” too, was the general verdict concern- 
ing Miss Horlocker, whose faults of voice and style are 
too palpable for serious criticism. The other soloists 
were Ericsson Bushnell, bass, and Mrs. Feilding Roselle, 
the mezzo soprano. Considered as a whole, the most ac- 
ceptable part of “The Redemption” was the last of the six 
numbers forming Part II., and picturing the appearance 
of the Apostle and the Ascension. This part gave ade- 
quate scope for Gounod’s main characteristics, and the 
melodious, well sung solos and recitatives were supported 
by pleasing harmonious reminiscent of Wagner. 

There will be other oratorios soon. Meantime the mu- 
sical traveler watches and waits and hopes—eternally 
hopes. 


George Leon Moore.—The numerous concert engage- 
ments of the well-known tenor George Leon Moore, are 
indicative of his artistic popularity. The following notices 
have all been received during his recent successful concert 


tour: 

George Leon Moore, who has a tenor voice of an excellent quality, 
rendered Fred Clay’s ballad, “ I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Song of Love.”—Frooklyn Eagle. 


Mr. George Leon Moore, the tenor, was dramatic in “ Behold and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow.—” Buffalo Enquirer. 


George Moore, the soloist of the evening, proved to be a dramatic 
tenor. He sings with ease, which ina tenor is always refreshing. 
In the sotto voce he was particularly pleasing. After the first aria 
from the “Queen of Sheba,” “Lend Me Your Aid,” Mr. Moore re- 
sponded to an encore.—New Haven News. 





That George Leon Moore had not more frequent opportunities to 
display his excellent tenor voice was generally regretted. He sang 
with ease and his voice was clear and sweet. His singing of the 
exquisite aria, “ Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
His sorrow,” was his best work and was appreciated.—Auffalo 
Commer cial. 





Mr. Moore was cordially received and encored. He has a ligh 


tenor voice of pleasing quality.—Arocklyn Eagle. 





Mr. Moore was at his best in the opening recitative and the mag- 
nificent air which follows it, ‘Every Valley Shall Be Exalted.”’— 
Worcester Telegram. 


Mr. Moore scored a distinct success,and many enthusiasts felt 
thankful to the committee of arrangements for obtaining the ser- 
vices of such a master of the art. Arlingtonians have not had the 
privilege of hearing many fine tenors singers at home, and Mr. 
Moore had really an open field, so to speak, and the least that can 
be said of his singing was that it was grand.—New Haven Courier: 





George Leon Moore, the tenor, who was the soloist, impressed the 
audience most favorably. His voice is rich and full.—NMew Haven 
Palladium. 


Mr. George L. Moore shared the voca! honors of the evening. His 
is a voice of the rarest sweetness, over which he has the ablest con- 
trol. Tinged with pathos and emotion he led his hearers through 
the intricacies of Bohm's entrancing “* Thine,” with a feeling akin to 
ecstacy, the spell being broken only after the last sweet note had 
been sung. The reaction came ina burst of applause that swelled 
into urgent “bravos” from the spellbound audience.—7he O6- 
server, Arlington, N.J 





Mr. Moore was heard in Chadwick’s *‘ Nocturne” and “ Before 
the Dawn,” and Bohm's “ Thine.”” He has a sweet tenor voice, and 
sings with a clearness of enunciation which isas enjoyable as it is 
uncommon. It isa pleasure to listen to an artist who brings out 
the expression of his songs and puts his accents where they belong 
as does Mr. Moore. —Eiizabeth, N./. 





George Leon Moore,tenor of Plymouth Church, Brovklyn, and 
late of St. Thomas’, New York, was the other solo singer. Mr- 
Moore has a voice of pure and sympathetic quality, and his execu- 
tion is marked by perfect phrasing, strict intonation, and the grace 
and feeling of the true artist. These qualities combined to make 
his singing last night thoroughly pleasing, and in “ The Desert” 
his solo passages formed episodes of perfect enjoyment to all. In 
the second part, his singing of the “ Prize Song”’ from Wagner’s 
“ Meistersingers of Nuremburg,” With the beautiful orchestral ac- 
companiment, did justice to that famous outburst of inspired 
melody.—Press, Paterson, N. /. 


Mr. George Leon Moore’s pure tenor elicited great applause.— 
Norwalk Evening Gazette. 





Siloti. 
LEXANDER SILOTI, the young Russian pianist, 
will visit America this winter, and will be heard in 
New York in the beginning of January. Siloti is well 
known as one of Liszt’s favorite pupils. For many years 
he lived in the house with the great mzstro and acted as 
his private secretary; in fact, he remained with him until 
his death. 

Siloti belongs to the great pianists of the present day. 
He plays annually in the large music centres in the Old 
World, and there is no doubt but that he will be equally 
as successfully in America. Here are some of his Euro- 
pean press notices: 

But, perhaps, the most thoroughly enjoyable number was the 
great E flat concerto, played in absolute perfection by the Russian 
pianist, Alexander Siloti. It is impossible to conceive of a more 


masterly performance than his of the noblest of piano concertos. His 
touch and the consequent quality of his tone were beautiful, his 








LISZT AND SILOTI. 


technic quite irreproachable, and the exquisite expression of his 
playing of the slow movement was remarkable. It was altogether 
a thoroughly classical reading, the impression of which cannot 
easily be effaced.—London Times. 





One of the most enjoyable recitals in Edinburgh in the course of 
this unusually brilliant season was that givenin Music Hall last 
night by Siloti, the Russian pianist. Nothing but praise was uttered 
when he made his first appearance here, now some time ago, and 
last night’s performance confirmed every favorable opinion then 
expressed. Siloti is undoubtedly one of the brightest stars ina 
firmament of pianists which is particularly luminous at the present 
moment. In some respects he has nosuperiors. One of his qualities 
which most inclines to command one’s admiration is the refined 
earnestness of the man. He plays without the slightest show or 
affectation. 

There is no heartless banging of the piano with him. His are the 
effects of mind rather than muscle. He rarely raises his hands more 
than a few inches above the keyboard, yet he attains a sufficiently 
massive fortissimo to satisfy the most cultured ear. From the point 
of view of sheer sentiment his playing is delightful, perfect one 
might say ; the instrument seems to speak under his sensitive touch. 
Some of the effects he attained last night in the way of sweet, plain- 
tive, emotional tone were worth going a long way tohear. Nor has 
he anything to fear in the comparison of his technic with that of 
other notable players now before the public. His command of the 
keyboard was complete and unerring, his chords were wonderfully 
even in tone, his arpeggi were remarkably articulate and liquid, his 
facility in execution was supreme. One was at a loss whether most 
to admire his surpassing power and intellect or his consummate 
artistic reserve and restraint. There was avery large and enthusi- 
astic audience—Zdinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


I am not prepared to say who is the greatest living pianist, but I 
question if there exists a more satisfying one than Siloti. Re- 


artist sent us home feeling like millionaires, without the trouble of 
the millions.—London Musical Courier. 


garding the comprehensive program it need only be said that the | 
| who heard him last night want to hear him again.—Cleveland 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


lon A. Jackson. 


TENOR who is making a rapid advance to the front 

in the ranks of our best singers, and who, if the 

promise of his voice is fulfilled, will certainly achieve 

phenomenal success in the near future, is Dr. Ion A. 

Jackson, who has already won artistic recognition for him- 
self throughout the West. 

Dr. Jackson is a native of Akron, Ohio, and there re- 
ceived his earliest musical education. He afterward stud- 
ied under the best teachers in Cleveland, and at one time 
held the solo position at Epworth Memorial Church in 
that city. 

Having accepted an offer from the Bethlehem Presby- 
terian ‘Church in Philadelphia, Dr. Jackson continued his 
studies there, under the well-known basso E. Cholmeley- 
Jones. He has sung with success in many prominent con- 
certs and with our best directors, and has invariably won 
enthusiastic praise from the most musical audiences, and 
the most exacting critics. 

Since last May he has been the soloist of the Church of 
the Incarnation in this city. His concert repertory is 
extensive, and embraces all the leading oratorios and most 
of the great operatic tenor arias. Dr. Jackson has re- 
cently been engaged by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
(Walter Henry Hall, conductor) to sing in “St. Paul” at 
its next concerts. 

He will also be heard at the concert of the Hackensack 
Vocal Society (William R. Chapman, director). 

His voice is of beautiful quality, of great range and 
exceptional purity, and his style is natural and effortless. 
Appended are a few of his many excellent press notices: 

Dr. Ion Jackson, late of Philadelphia, sang an aria, “ The Sorrows 
of Death,” and recitative, ‘* Watchman, Will the Night Soon Pass?’ 
from Mendelssohn's “‘ Hymn of Praise."" His voice is of pure tenor 
quality, with nearly perfect enunciation. ‘“ Will the Night Soon 
Pass?” was full of feeling, and rendered strongly dramatic by vary- 
ing intensity of expression.—New York Advocate 


It is long since such an exquisite tenor has been heard in Elmira, 
at once so perfect in method and so cultivated throughout the entire 
register. His superb rendition of Von Weber's recitative and aria 
from “ Oberon,” was so rapturously received that the artist was com 
pelled to respond toanencore. The ballads were rendered in such 
exquisite taste and voice as toreach the summit of eloquence in 
song. Dr. Jackson may be assured of a most inspiring welcome 
whenever he shall return to Elmira.—Zimira (N. Y.) Advertiser. 


Dr. Ion A. Jackson, whose robust tenor voice has so often de- 


lighted Philadelphia audiences, admirably sustained the part as- 
signed to it on the program last evening.—7he Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Dr. Ion A. Jackson, who possesses a beautiful tenor voice, scored 
a decided hit in the rendition of the ballad “ Queen of the Earth,” by 
Pinsuti. The voice is one of peculiarly pure and melodious quality 
In the work of yesterday it had a chance to excel itself.—North 
American, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The tenor solo of Schubert's, “Great Is Jehovah the Lord,” was 
taken by Dr. lon Jackson, who hasan excellent voice.—Sosion Musi 
cal Record. 


The vocal portion of the program was furnished by Dr. Jackson, 
the possessor of a tenor of smooth ard musical quality and of good 
He sang “Sound An Alarm,” by Handel, with fine effect, 


range. 
Lancaster Ex- 


and his ballads were likewise greatly enjoyed 
aminer 


Those who have come prepared to enjoy a tenor of rare quality 
were not disappointed. Dr. Jackson sings with wonderful expression 
and power, and to native talent has brought those other high 
qualities which follow only upon w. rk and cultivation. It would be 
difficult to write too enthusiastically of a recital so thoroughly 
creditable to the artist and so completely enjoyable to the audience 
—Massillon (Ohio) Independent. 


Dr. Jackson possesses a robust tenor voice, of wonderful strength 


| and remarkable purity, with a pure and clear high tenor range. His 


The songs he sang showed to 


solos surprised and pleased everyone 
All were 


advantage the wide scope of his powers as a jsoloist 
artistically rendered, with a depth of feeling and a naturalness of 
expression rarely encountered in a musician.—C/eveland Press. 


He has a wonderful, pleasing tenor voice of rare quality. Those 


| Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Dr. ION A. JACKSON 


TENOR. 
——-ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
For Terms, Dates, &<¢., address 
THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 


BARONESS DE PACKH, 


Dramatic Mezzo-Soprano. 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
A_ limited number of pupils received for VOICE 
ULTURE and DRAMATIC TUITION in English, 
German, French and Italian languages. 


MAURICE GOULD, 


Formerly Assistant of ANTON SEIDL. 
Coaching for Opera, Concerts, Oratorio. Wagner 


music a specialty. 
Musical Conductor and Accompanist. 


JOINT STUDIO: 
174 East 75th Street, New York. 





M*: BAROLET-JASMIN, 


Paris Pupil of the renowned FLORENZA d’ARONA 


and graduate of the d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course, has 
arrived and will give vocal lessons at her 


Studio, 223 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A= BURCH, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


gene | 


For Terms and Particulars, 


L. M. RUBEN, 
489 Fifth Ave., New York. 








LOTTA MILLS 


PIANIST. 


'Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 





"131 East 17th Street. New York. 


HARRY J. ZEHM, 


War" CONCERT ORGANI!IST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 
Address Musical Courier, New York. 


The New York Chamber Music Club. 


Aug. Spanuth, Piano; Ludwig Marum, Violin: Anton Hegner, Violoncello 


Second Concert, January 3, 1898. 
Banquct Hall, Hotel Savoy, Fifth Ave. & 59th St., New York. 
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The Henschel Concert. 


| 


HE admirable art of the Henschels enables them to | 


remain “ever young, ever fresh aud ever fair,” as 
the old song has it. They come and go, cross the water 
and return, but always bring to the large audiences that 
greet them here the same exquisite phrasing, the same 
refinement of style, the same sympathetic ensemble which 
first made them famous. There are no ifs and ands and 
buts in the listener’s mind when harkening to the Hen- 
schels, but a calm relaxation of the critical spirit. For, 
though the Henschels have, neither of them, voices of 
superior quality, their musical gifts place them in the 
highest rank of artists. 

Old songs and new figured on their program last Thurs- 
day evening in Chickering Hall. The range of selection 
was a wide one, from Carissimi to Brahms and from 
Handel to Liszt. Mrs. Henschel’s strongest solo was the 
Liszt “Loreley,” but_the grace with which she sang an 
old Cornish song, “Where Be Going,” “Margoton” and 
others of that type awoke special enthusiasm. Schu- 
mann’s “Der Nussbaum” was also charmingly presented. 

Mr. Henschel’s Brahms Willst du des 
Armen,” drew bravos from critics and musicians, and an- 
swered thus the plaintive inquiries still made by the Even- 
ing Post critic: ““Why do Brahms’ songs appear on pro- 
grams?” “Henry the Fowler,” a ballad by 
Loewe, though commonplace in melody and in treatment, 
was sung so well by Mr. Henschel as to deceive the audi- 
ence into believing it one of the gems of the program 
The solos, as is usual at the Henschel concerts, were 
interspersed with duets, the last, “De Nouveau Seigneur 
de Village,” by Boieldieu, being an interesting example of 


that school of music. 


solo, “So 


dramatic 


The second Henschel concert, Monday afternoon, was 
a repetition of the first, as to the size of the audience and 
But there was even more enthu- 
received several recalls, after the 
aria “Il Calandrino,” by Cimarosa, after Schubert's “Das 
Wandern.” after Loewe’s “Erl-King;” while Mrs. Hen- 
schel charmed, especially by her interpretation of Brahms’ 
“Schwalbe, Sag mir an.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel are 
vice in calling attention to the melodious beauty of Brahms’ 
songs. Some early French and old Italian composers 
were represented on the program, and also Schumann, 
Liszt, Sgambati, Widor, Donizetti and Henschel. The ac- 
companiments play no small part in the success of these 
concerts. They are semi-improvisatory in style, but sel- 
dom obtrude the Henschel individuality at the composer’s 


expense. 


quality of the music. 
siasm. Mr. Henschel 


doing good musical ser- 


The Becker Lectures. 


R. anp MRS. GUSTAV L. BECKER entertained 
M a number of Mr. Becker’s pupils and their friends, 
at 70 West Ninety-fifth street on Saturday morning, at a 
lecture musicale on the subject “The Element of Popu- 
larity in Music.” The feature of the program was Mrs. 
Becker’s talk on this subject, illustrated by Miss Gertrude 
Walker and Miss Jessie Marvin, at two pianos 

By short phrases from some thirty-five of the street 
songs of the past ten years, their striking similarity in 
melody and rhythm was clearly and amusingly demon- 
strated. Mrs. Becker commented upon the temporary 
eclipse of the waltz song by the two-step, and the progress 
of the two-step rhythm through the Sousa march to the 
all conquering coon song. The vigorous motion of these 
ruling favorites had brought about another change in 
popular taste, and the sentimental waltz song, as well as 
the lugubrious narrative ballad, had been temporarily re- 
tired. The similarity of certain phrases in high-class mu- 
sic and in street songs was illustrated, to show how cer- 
tain intervals pleased the educated or uneducated ear 

The supplementary program, carrying out the same 
idea, contained Handel’s “Largo,” the first movement of 
the unfinished symphony of Schubert, Scharwenka’s “Pol- 


and the from “Cavalleria Rus- 


ish Dances” Intermezzo 
ticana.” 


Marie Barna. 


ARIE BARNA, well known to music lovers in this 
country a few years ago as Marie Barnard, was 

born in California. She is the daughter of Judge Barnard, 
and she was educated at Mills’ College, Oakland. She 
studied singing with Mme. Julia Rosewald, of San Fran- 
cisco. Her first appearance in concert was at the age of 
eighteen, and it was then that Adelina Patti aroused ambi- 
tion in her by saying, “Your voice is like rich velvet em- 
broidered with gold: you should study for the opera.” 
She became a concert and church singer, but she steadily 
had in view the stage as goal. As a church singer she was 
warmly esteemed in Boston. As a concert singer she won 
renown in the chief cities of the United States and Canada. 
Thus she sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 





Photo Copyright by Dupont, New York. 
MARIE BARNA AS BRUNNHILDE IN “ SIEGPRIED.”’ 


Boston, April 14, 1894; the Cecilia, of Boston, November 
30, 1892; the Apollo, of Boston, March 8, 1893; the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra; the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, and at festivals in New England. 

In 1894 she went to Paris after a most successful tour 
with Sousa. In Paris she studied with Sbriglia. In the 
spring of 1896 she was engaged for three seasons at Co- 
vent Garden by Sir Augustus Harris. On account of his 
death the engagement was not fulfilled. She spent the 
winter in Italy, where she sang in opera in many of the 
large cities, appearing in “ Faust,” “Andrea Chénier,” 
&c. As Elsa in “ Lohengrin” and as Mimi (“ La Bo- 
héme,” Puccini) she was especially successful. Puccini 
was so pleased by her impersonation that he presenter her 
with a sumptuously bound copy of the opera and several 
At the last performance 


pages of the original manuscript 
she was called before the curtain eleven times. 

She is a dramatic soprano with a voice of uncommon 
and resonant timbre. A singularly attrac- 


range, purity 
is an excellent musician and | 


tive woman physically, she 
a singer of highly poetical temperament. 

[Madame Barna, at her first appearance in Phila- 
delphia on Monday night as Briinnhilde, in Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Siegfried,” made a definite success, which 
insures her future as a necessary adjunct in grand | 


opera. | , 


William Edward Mulligan for Kaltenborn Concert. 
—Mr. Mulligan has been engaged for the last concert of 
playing the Rheinberger Piano | 


this string quartet, 


Quartet. 





RUDOLF WINTSCHER, 


IANIST. Soloand Accompaniments. 
Piano Instruction. 


466 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK.— 


GERMAN CHARITY BALL, 


GIVEN UNDER THF AUSPICES OF THE 
Bachelor Circle (German Liederkranz), Jung Arion (Arion), | 


Beethoven | Bachelors (Beethoven Maennerchor), | 
AT THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
Thursday, February 3, 1898. 


Tickets for sale at the Club Houses of the three Societies. 











ADOLF Concerts, Musicales, Inston, 


HAFIN, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 
Address: Lavassor Hall, ae Ohio. 


LEWIS WILLIAMS 


BARITONE. 


Wordica Concert Tour, 1897-8. 


| R. E. Johnston & Co., Masagers, 
33 Union Squarc, Decker Building, New York. 
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| Clarence Eddy. 
LARENCE EDDY, the world-renowned organ vir- 
tuoso, gave a successiul concert at the Salem 
Church in Quincy, Il.. on November 25. The magnificent 
edifice was completely filled by an audience which enjoyed 
every moment of the two hours spent at the concert 
Mr. Eddy’s opening number was a sonate in D major 
by Wolstenholme, written somewhat in the style of Han- 
del. Among the other numbers of the program were Guil- 
mant’s “Lamentation,” op. 45; “Double Theme Varie,” 
by Samuel Rousseau, dedicated to Mr. Eddy 
The local press criticisms were even more enthusiastic 
than the audience, performers several 


times during the recital 


which recalled the 
The following are a few extracts 


from the press: 
whose honors as the star organist of this country 


Clarence Eddy, 
held a large audience enraptured 


| 
will find few rivals to dispute, 
The versatility of his work and the variety of his selections fur- 
| The ease and grace and self- 


nished ample for every taste to enjoy 
which the artist operated 


possession and masterly perfection with 
the stops and keys and pedals added tothe charm of the majestic 
harmonies which he evolved. His pedaling was something wonder 
ful. 

Only natura! talent, combined with a lifetime of study, could en- 
It made no difference whether 
king, or whether 


able one to acquire such perfection 
the number was light and airy, rippling and roftlic 
it was soronous, majestic, the roar of a thunder of harmony—with 
equal facility and equal ability and equal agility the master made 
effect required and 
can hardly particularize, such a 
Undoubtedly the 


the organ respond to produce the the selection 
kept the audience inspired. One 
great gamut of compositions was 
grandest and most difficult number was Bach's Fugue in D major 
The concert in its entirety ranks among the greatest th'ngs mu- 
joying—Usincy 


resented 
pr nted 


sically that Quincy has ever had the privilege of en 


Daily Herald 

An American, born and bred, proved to the satisfaction of an au 
audience of fully 10,000 people last night that he is one of the greatest 
organistsin the world. The man was none other than Clarence 
Eddy. 

Mr. Eddy is an organ virtuoso who stands alone 
formers on this most difficult of instruments. He 
Massachusetts in 185!, and from early childhood showed an irresist- 
ible leaning toward music, as well as great talent. At sixteen he 
was sent to Berlin, where he at once distingu'shed himself. He then 
concert tour of the principal countries of Europe 


among the per- 
was born in 


started on a 
He has been organist of the First Congregational Church of Chicago, 
and performed at the Centennial in 1876, the Vienna Exposition, Paris 
Exposition, and on the great organ at the 
and was on the musical program committee of the World's Fair 
He has recently returned from a tour of Europe, and goes back 
there again next February.—Quincy Morning Whig 


Columbian Exposition, 


Powell-Dyas Chamber Music.—The third morning at 
the Hotel Manhattan saw an audience of 200 or more peo- 
ple to hear this program 
Quartet, op. 38.. ° ; Rheinberger 

(By request.) 
21, No. 2 -Schumann 
.Dvorak 


Piano solo, Novelet 
Quartet, op. 87.. 
The participants were Miss Cornelia ‘Dy as, ploniats Miss 
| Maud Powell, Kovarik, viola, and Paul 
Miersch, ‘cello. 
The artists were 


te, op 


violin; Jos. J 


form, and the numbers 
met with much chic and aplomb. Specially deserving of 
|mention was the difficult Dvorak Miss 
Powell’s tone singing forth in the beautiful Lento with 
refined power. Barring a small slip in the Novelette, 
the piano number was excellently played, followed, on the 
insistent demand of the audience by a Neupert excerpt. 
Miss Dyas announces a series of three recitals next Janu- 
ary and February, this series having been in every way a 
success, and deservedly so. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Tone Production and Singing. 


The correct Method a specialty, 
Pupils fitted for Choir, Oratorio and Operatic engagements. 


Studio: 487 Fifth Ave., f0e%boe, ov, New York. 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s Academy of Music, 


| PIKE BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 
j 


in excellent 


piano quartet, 











Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition, Orchestration, Lit- 
erature, Sight Reading, Accompanying, Ensemble Classes. 
Preparation of Singers for Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. 


--- Voice Culture, Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge. --- 


ALBERTO JONAS, 


The Renowned Spanish Pianist. 








First appearance in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra a sensational 
success. Recalled eight times at rehearsal and concert. 

“ ALBERTO JONAS madea very brilliant impression.”-APpTHORP, 
in the 7ranscript 

“Mr. JONAS is a pianist of indisputable talent ; 
frank, brilliant, individual, and above all elegant." 
in the Boston Journal. 

“ He was applauded with tremendous heartiness and recalled five 


his technique is 
PHILIP HALE 





times.”—BEN WOLFF, in_Aoston Herald, 
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Adrienne Remenyi.—The daughter of the Hungarian 
violinist is meeting with remarkable success as a singer 
on the concert stage. Until this year she has been heard 
only in private musicales, but will now appear in public 
concerts. At the Brooklyn Apollo concert on Tuesday 
last, and at the “ benefit” for the Woman’s Hospital, she 
achieved great success. 


Blauvelt.—The charming soprano Lillian Blauvelt, 
just returned from a successful trip through the West 
and heard for the first time this season in New York in 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday evening, sings 
this week in the Brooklyn Institute and next Sunday again 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. On the 30th of this 
month she is to be one of the soloists at the Seidl Astoria 
concerts. 

Virgil Pupils in Boston.—Florence Traub and Albert 
Burgemeister, whose phenomenal playing is attracting 
much attention in New York and other cities, will give a 
recital at Steinert Hall, Boston, December 17. 

The pupils of Mrs. A. K. Virgil, director of the Virgil 
P-ano School, are in great demand for public playing. 
Scarcely a day passes that does not bring one or more 
requests of this kind. Her principal players are Florence 
Traub, Bessie Benson, Lucille Smith, Marjorie Parker 
and Albert Burgemeister. Several others are in training, 
who will be ready for the New Year. 


Rudolf King.—Rudolf King, the pianist of Kansas 
City, Mo., is busy arranging for a number of concerts, in 
and outside of the city, this month, besides looking after 
a class of over fifty pupils. 

Mr. King has several local dates to fill within a week or 
two, and has been especially engaged by the Wesleyan 
College, of Cameron, to give a piano recital in the college 
hall December 18. Besides his concerts, a specialty of 
Mr. King is his musical lectures, which met with so 
much favor last season and which will be repeated by him 
in St. Joseph, Topeka and Leavenworth in December and 
January. 

D’Arona-Jasmin.— Madame Barolet-Jasmin, one of the 
Paris pupils of Madame Florenza d’Arona, who has just 
arrived here and who will take up her residence in 
Brooklyn, is a dainty little French lady, with an ex- 
quisite voice, which has been trained for some years by 
d’Arona. 

Attracted to this well-known teacher, first by hearing 
her sing and then by listening to the excellent tone pro- 
duction of the d’Arona pupils, Madame Jasmin decided to 
become a student of so capable an instructor, and took 
the “ d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course.” 

Her first appearance as a singer was at a musicale in 
Paris, at the residence of Dr. Johnson, where Marie de 
La Croix, one of d’Arona’s artist pupils, was present. 
Madame Jasmin won instantaneous recognition as a 


superior artist, and no one was more enthusiastic than 
Marie de La Croix herself. 

Madame Jasmin is a faithful exponent of the method of 
her teacher. She has opened a studio, as stated in her 
advertisement in THE Musicat Courter, and will devote 
herself exclusively to teaching this season. 

Madame d’Arona has already interested a well-known 
manager in her favor, and next season she hopes to make 
her début in Europe. 


Maud Powell.—The Symphony Orchestra, of Phila- 
delphia (W. W. Gilchrist conductor), has engaged Maud 
Powell, violinist, to assist at its concert to-morrow even- 
ing. She will play the E minor concerto by Mendels- 
sohn and the Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns. 


Helene von Doenhoff.—The contralto Helene von 
Doenhoff has been especially engaged by the Madison 
Square Grand Opera Company to sing some of the great 
roles in their coming productions. She will appear as 
Azucena in “Il. Trovatore” the week commencing De- 
cember 20. Madame von. Doenhoff has a large class of 
promising opera pupils, many of whom are well known 
in church and concert work. 


A Musical Clab in Denver.—The study of the higher 
forms of musical art is interesting the ladies of Denver,Col. 
They have organized there the St. Cecilia Musical Club, 
which promises to become a powerful factor for artistic 
progress. The club has three departments, each of which 
has its own chaifman and officers—a vocal, an instrument- 
al and a department of musical history and literature. 
Meetings are held on every Thursday evening, and as the 
membership is already large and is rapidly increasing in 
numbers, much may be expected from so progressive an 
organization in the near future. 


Cedar Rapids College of Music.—A recital, both in- 
teresting and enjoyable, was given on November 30 by 
three pupils of the Cedar Rapids College of Music in the 
hall of the institute. The piano solos of Bertha Berk- 
stresser (pupil of Katherine Kulp-Hall) composed selec- 
tions by Beethoven, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Chopin and Mosz- 
kowski, and were given with a great deal of brilliancy and 
good technic. The “Arioso” from “La Mort de Jeanne 
d’Arc” and several lighter songs afforded Beatrice Pick- 
thall an opportunity to display her rich mezzo-soprano 
voice, and at the same time to demonstrate the excel- 
lence of her training under the care of her teacher, Will- 
iam J. Hall. The pupil of Jacob Schmidt, Lucille Fran- 
chere, played the violin concerto of De Beriot in such a 
way as to do credit to her instructor, and proved herself 
an artist of no mean order. 


Elliott Schenck’s Lectures.—Elliott Schenck begins 
this week in Philadelphia a course of lectures, illustrated 
at the piano, to be given on the following subjects: 
December 9, “The Origin and Development of Opera;” 
December 16, “Evolution of Wagner’s Genius;” Decem- 
ber 23, “Verdi;” December 30, “Symphonic Music 
Analyzed;” January 6, “Music of the North;” January 11, 
“Wagner’s Parsifal.” The outlook for these lectures is 
promising, as the subscription list is already large and 
many prominent Philadelphians are interested. 

In Mr. Schenck’s first lecture he begins with the original 
operas of Peri and takes his hearers on to the time of 
Monteverde and the composers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, until he arrives at the Gliick period. The various 
schools and the development thereof are to be illustrated 


Cae GOVAN. 


on the piano. The different characteristics of the various 
composers are brought into contrast and their gradual 
development is explained step by step. 

His lectures on the Wagner operas last winter were ad- 
mired by all who heard them, and, judging from their 
success, the new plan promises to be greatly appreciated. 


The Bollinger Conservatory of Music.—Fort Smith, 
Ark., is to be congratulated upon its good fortune in 
possessing a conservatory of music which would be a 
credit to any city, and which deserves to rank among the 
best institutions in this country. Its director, Samuel 
Bollinger, was a student at the Royal Conservatory of 
Leipsic, and his diploma bears the signatures of such 
men as Carl Reinecke, Bruno Zwintscher, Quasdorf and 
others. Long years of study have equipped him for the 
position he now holds, and it is safe to predict that under 
his guidance the Bollinger Conservatory will play an 
important and honorable part in the musical history of the 
great Southwest. 


Frederic Mariner in Boston.—On Friday evening, 
November 26, Gertrude Gardiner, a Boston pupil of Mr. 
Mariner, tendered him a reception and musicale at her 
new studios, 35 and 36 Steinert Hall. Mr. Mariner has 
many friends in and about Boston who are interested in 
his success as an instructor of the piano. Miss Gardiner 
played a well arranged program, demonstrating con- 
clusively her ability as a pianist and at the same time re- 
flecting credit on Mr. Mariner’s instruction. 

Of her numbers the “ Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg; 
“Paganini Caprice,” Schumann; “ Galatea,” Jensen, and 
“Spring Night,” Schumann-Liszt, gave the most satis- 
faction and caused the greatest amount of enthusiasm. 
Miss Gardiner’s playing is always enjoyable, and she 
proved herself an able exponent of the Virgil method, 
which she has studied so successfully with Mr. Mariner. 

During the evening Miss Gardiner gave a short talk on 
this method, used in her work. 

Mr. Mariner added a few remarks of decided interest to 
his friends, telling of his work as first assistant of the 
Virgil Piano School, which position is calculated to 
make him an authority on technic as a specialty. 


Harry J. Zehm Organ Recital. — This occurred in 
Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday, when the brilliant young 
organist was assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; 
Miss Bessie Silberfeld, piano, and F. W. Riesberg, accom- 
panist, in the following program: 


RD Sr, Cr I ioccddunsocpecsocccdacesonseéheowesebe Bach 

IIL IDLE Si cnc cube bensababondsipevetuecedterzedeconseaeia Bossi 

IGEN ccdccctccs ' csecttedivientbsecedicveccocsececoccced Guilmant 

Elizabeth's Prayer (from Tannh&user)..................ss+0+- Wagner 
Miss Hilke. 

a Er NP Os MR di otacnctesbeestcdecccevesossesooees Wilson 

OG. OED cccckdccustscocodsncsonss arepseunveneedboneas Scarlatti 


PERRIN, BORG. «000 cdesdbissebbcdesdccddededoceccdéscsces Wagner-Liszt 


SN 55ers connaedbssutoses ccteceb diese pedccesiiebboceeds De Lange 

EE ee Ne Se ee duke benvatutenen King Hall 

PA ak nic pbdnaacevesessscesarececenapsases ve ... Wolstenholme 

oe ea eashnedeasvasmeene Bem berg 
Miss Hilke. 

PEO, oc cette cnccvccccccnscccceseccssccengcesoved Thiele 


Tue Musicat Courier has nothing but good to say 
of the young organist, who has evidently studied diligently 
and arrived at an enviable musical-technical proficiency. 
Mr. Zehm is, first of all, thorough; a scholarly, earnest 
organist, whose Bach playing is a model of clarity and 
dignity. The Pastorale, Canzone and “The Answer” were 
beautifully registered and most tastefully played, and the 
Thiele variations came out in fine style. Pedal and man- 








HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 


London, St. James Hall, “ Pops” Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall, 
Imperial Institute and prominent American concerts. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 
Address 140 East 53d Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chickering & Sons’ ... 
Grand Orchestral Concerts. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 
CHICKERING HALL, 


‘Tuesday Afternoon, January 4, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Evening, February 1, at 8.30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, March 1, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 5, at 3:00. 





SOLOISTS FOR LATER CONCERTS: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
Reserved Seats, $1 and $1.50; admission, 50c.; Course Tickets, 


$5 and $7.50. 
Now on sale at Box Office, Tyson’s, Manhattan and Windsor Hotels. 








ETHEL ALTEMUS, 


PIANISTE. 
Under the Management of L. M. RUBEN, 


489 Pitth Avenue, New York. 


INNES 
as FIFTY. 


HIS 
THE BEST CONCERT BAND IN AMERICA. 


Innes occupies a field alone. By some 
art of his own he does with brass and 
reed instruments what was deemed only 
possible to strings.—Philadelphia Record. 


HOWARD FLANAGAN, Manager, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, 











MAUD <””" ——C VIOLINIST. 


POWELL. 


Solo or String Quartet. Last season before 


extended European Tour. 


40 West 20th St., New York City. 


Published by @. SCHIRMER, New York. 


Suitable for Christmas Gifis. 


MUSICAL MESSAGES. 


A Birthday Book for Musicians. 
By Rebekah Crawford. Net, $1.25. 


Containing 365 literary quotations bearing on Musica 
Art ; twelve illustrative cuts of the birthplaces of famous 
musicians ; artistic red line border and blank spaces for re- 
cording private data on every page. Handsomely bound. 


MUSICIANS IN RHYME FOR CHILD- 
HOOD’S TIME. 
By R. Crawford and L. M. Sill. Price, net, $1.50. 


The biographies of famous musicians told in simple verse 
to children, with twenty full page illustrations. 
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ual technic are on a par with this young organist, and the 
result is most gratifying. His Papperitz-Guilmant train- 
ing has placed him far and away above the ordinary or- 


ganist, and given experience and opportunity there is 


no reason why he should not attain to eminent distinc- 


tion as a concert and church organist. 

The manuscript sonata by Daniel H. Wilson deserves 
early publication; it is at once scholarly and brilliant, the 
first movement being of conspicuous merit. The com- 
poser was a Bargiel (Berlin) pupil, now a Yonkers 
organist. Miss Hilke was both times obliged to sing an 
encore, the first a “Bedtime Song,” by a Utica lady, man- 
uscript; her voice is pure honey, and most hearty was 
her recall. Little Bessie Silberfeld is a pianistic marvel, a 
pupil of that highly esteemed teacher, William Semnacher, 
who has done so much for the cause of music here for 
thirty years past. She played with great virtuosity, and 
aroused a spontaneous encore, playing the Chopin Ber- 
ceuse. The child is said to be but twelve years of age, and 
is surely destined for great things, studying on the lines 
she has heretofore pursued. A good sized audience was 
present, discriminatingly appreciative. 


Edmund J. Myer’s Studio Talk.—"Edmund J. Myer 
gave a vocally illustrated studio talk to twenty-five 
or thirty of his pupils on Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber I. 
work. He showed that the first principle of right tone 
production is “the removal of all restraint;” that this is 
done through automatic form and adjustment, which, he 
claims, is possible only through flexible bodily position 
and action. He further showed, by illustration, that under 
these conditions free, distinct articulation may be easily 
acquired, emotional or self-expression developed, and 
absolute, automatic breath control become the final re- 
sult. 

A number of pupils sang in illustration of the above 
points. Mr. Myer then suggested that the ladies ask ques- 
tions with regard to the above points, and for a half hour 
they fired questions at him thick and fast. He says there 
is a widespread interest with regard to his theory of 
“Automatic Breath Control;” that he receives may letters 
asking for circulars. His theory, he claims, fully satisfies 
a long felt want; it solves the great problem of artistic 
breathing in singing 


Harry Arnold At the Powers Studio.—At the first of 
his informal “ Thursday evenings,” on Thursday evening 
last, Francis Fischer Powers gave some twenty gentle- 


men friends present a rare treat, in having them listen to 
(in addition to some of his best pupils) Harry Arnold, 
the pianist. This gentleman, who is a star of magnitude 
in the musical firmament, was at his best, and regaled 
those present with an exquisite reading of selections from 
some of the great masters. Among others were the fol- 
lowing selections: 
.Nicode 
. Liszt 
Schumann-Liszt 


Theme and variations 
D flat Etude 

Spring Song 

C sharp minor Etude.. 
F sharp Impromptu 


A flat Polonaise..... ° apm 
C sharp minor Polonaise 
Gavotte in G minor Bach 
E flat Polonaise. . Chopin 
A flat Etude... .. Schlézer 


C major Sonata } 
Moonlight Sonata. . { 
Romance from E minor Concerto 


Beethoven 
Chopin 
Mr. Arnold, who is a pupil of Carl Reinecke, Klind- 

worth, Deppe and Essipoff, will be heard this season 

largely at representative social functions, notably at Mrs. 

Joseph F. Knapp’s “ Tuesday evenings,” at the Savoy. 

Mr. Powers will, however, claim him again on Thursday 


His talk was directly in the line of their practice ! 





other of his friends. Franklyn Van R. Bunn, Herbert 
Miller and Victor Baillard, all pupils of Mr. Powers, also 
contributed to the success of the evening 


Richard Arnold.—The well-known violinist Richard 
Arnold, who has been connected with the New York 
Philharmonic Society in the capacity of concertmaster, 
has recently been elected conductor of the Arion Society 
Orchestra. 


Lilian Carlismith.—The popular contralto Lilian 
Carllsmith sang in Newark, N. Y., on November 29, and 
at the Baton Club concert under the direction of William 
C. Carl. She will be heard on December 14 at an organ 
recital to be given by Smith N. Penfield. 


Hortense Hibbard Concerts.—The second of the series 
of trio concerts announced by Hortense Hibbard will be 
Tuesday afternoon, December 7, at 52 West 
Miss Hibbard will be assisted, as 
Dannreuther, Anton Hegner and 


given on 
Fifty-fourth street. 
heretofore, by Gustav 
Adelina Hibbard. 


Powers at Astor Gallery.—Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, David Mannes, as well as Mr. Powers 
and several others, participated in a matinée musicale 
yesterday, Tuesday, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Powers’ 
appearances are so rare that his many admirers turned 
out en masse to hear him 


First Carri Concert.—This occurs to-morrow (Thurs- 
day) evening in Chickering Hall, when Herman Carri’s 
new piano quintet and a quartet by Stieh! will be played. 
Ferdinand Carri will also play the first movement of the 
Paganini concerto, with his own cadenza, and the tremen- 
dously difficult “Othello Fantaisie” by Ernst. Paul Petry 
will be the vocal soloist. 

New York Chamber Music Club.—The first concert of 


| Liszt 


Pierce has a soft touch and his technic is admirable, 
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during the absence of Mr. Damrosch. His work as 
chorus conductor is well known, both from his former ex- 
perience in Albany and from his with the 
Damrosch Opera Company. He conducted the Oratorio 
for the first time a short time and is said to have 
made a very favorable impression 


connection 


since, 


J. Jerome Hayes’ Recital.—The vocal pupils of J. Jer- 
ome Hayes are to give a recital on Friday evening, De- 
cember 17, in Chamber Music Hall. The well-known 
pianist E. A. Parsons will agsist, and will play several of 
his own which are said to be very 
attractive. 


compositions, 


Howard Farrer Pierce.—On Wednesday afternoon, 
Howard Farrer Pierce gave his first piano 
Chamber Music Hall. The various 
all creditably performed 


December 1, 
recital in Carnegie 
numbers on the program 
Mr. Pierce was at his best in the Handel, Brahms and 
selections. The Chopin and Beethoven numbers 
were colorless, the latter especially lacking in depth. Mr 
but his 


were 


The judicious use of the pedal is one 


heaviest crescendos 


playing lacks fire 


of his strong points, for even in the 


| there was none of that blurring noise which so often mars 


an otherwise artistic performance. The “Chanson d’ Avril” 


and the “Old French Dance” were given in a dainty man- 
| ner that was very enjoyable. The following was the pro- 
gram: 
Air and variations, The Harmonious Blacks:mith Handel 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1 
anit :- , Brahms 


Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1 { 


Sonata, op. 110. Beethoven 


Preludes, from op. 24 _ ‘ .Chopin 
C minor, G major, C major, A minor, F major, B flat major, 
G minor 
| Nocturne, C sharp minor Chopin 
Old French Dance .Lewing 


the series of three was given Monday evening last in the | 


beautiful banquet hall of the Hotel Savoy to an interested 

pianist; Ludwig Marum, 
too late for extended com- 
made 


audience by August Spanuth, 
Anton Hegner, ’cello, 


Critical 


violin; 
ment in this issue. mention will be next 
week. 

State M. T. A. Program Committee.—An important 
meeting was held last week at President Sumner Salter’s, 
when a scheme for the next meeting, June 28, 29, 30, 
1898, was decided upon. Those present were, besides the 
president and the secretary-treasurer, F. W. Riesberg, 
Chariman Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Buffalo; W. H. 
Hoerrner, of Binghamton, and Louis Arthur Russell, of 
Newark, N. J., the entire committee 

Two Pianists of the Virgil School.— Florence 
and Albert Burgemeister, the talented young concerto 
pianists of the Virgil Piano School, are to play a recital 
at the Hotel Waldorf, December 10, at 11 o'clock, for the 
benefit of the home for aged teachers and artists. 

Florence Boise, soprano; Helen Niebuhr, 
and Edward Falck, violinist, will assist. 


Franz Kaltenborn, Soloist.— At the 


contralto, 


opening concert 


| tendered to the Harlem Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


evening of this week, to meet and entertain about twenty | 


ciation by the classical school for girls and the depart- 
ment of music of the school, last Tuesday evening, the 
Kaltenborn Quartet played the Canzonetta, by Hollaen 
der, and Boccherini’s Minuette. 

Mr. Beyer-Hané, the ‘cellist, played Romance, by 
Popper; and Tarantelle, by Dunkler. 

Mr. Kaltenborn played two movements of the Mendels 
concerto and the Prize Song at the last A®olian 
recital, and with pronounced success 

Elliott Schenck and the Oratorio Society.—The Ora- 
torio Society is to be congratulated upon having secured 
the services of Elliott Schenck to conduct its rehearsals 


sohn 


} 


Traub | 


Chanson d’Avril : Bizet -Buonamici 


Islamey, an Oriental Fantaisie Balakireff 
Trauemerei, from op. 46 MacDowell 
Polonaise, E major Liszt 


Riesberg’s Recital.—<A \arge and enthusiastic audience 
assembled in Rutgers Presbyterian Church at the organ 
recital given there recently by F. W. Riesberg, the choir- 
Maud Powell, violinist, and Geo. 
assisted in the reading of a good 


master of that church 
W. Fleming, 
program 


baritone, 


Miss Powell is an artist, and her numbers could not 
fail to please. Mr. Fleming’s voice is of sympathetic 
quality, and his numbers were warmly applauded. Mr. 


Riesberg was happy in his selections. The following was 


the program: 


Organ fantaisie, in D minor Weegmann 


Violin solo, Russian Melodies, from the concerto op. 29 Lalo 
Miss Powell 
Andante, varied . Batiste 
Capriccio.. ..-Lemaigre 
Baritone solo, Hosanna : .Granier 
Mr. Fleming 
Hymn of Nuns. Wely 
Festal March Ashmall 
Violin solo— 
Gondoliera. } ’ 
Perpetuum Mobile. { srom suite op. 34 - Ries 
Miss Powell 
Grand Offertoire, in A....,... Batiste 
The next recital occurs Tuesday, December 28. Emi 


nent soloists will assist. 


A Potter-Decker Musicale.—The 
Newark Daily Advertiser of December 2 

4 charming musicale was given before a large audience at the 
First Church of Christ, last night, by Miss Lulu A 


appended is from the 


Potter and Miss 


Mabel S. Decker, assisted by Miss Belle Price, Miss Clara McNary, 
Miss Mabel S. Decker and Miss Marie Luckemier, pupils of Miss 
Potter 


Miss Potter sang a waltz song by Tosti in very fine style, and was 


compelled to respond toan encore. Miss Potter gave two delightful 
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ARNOLD KUTNER, 
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Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
il of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of f. afsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Di land other 
great artists). 18 East 23d street, New York. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—-Piano and Organ. 
a Song. ‘| pgeeeepame 
director Grace M. E. Church. 
133 w est 83d street, New York. 


JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 
Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
63 East 128th Street, New York City. 


| FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Under theauspicés of ANTON SEIDL. Thorough 
instruction in all branches. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
| Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Organist- | Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
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Pianist. 
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Steinway Hall, New York. 
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ser, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
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| Mr. AND MRs. 
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EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
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2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 


S. FROEHLICH, Director. Italian Method. 


| A. L. BARNES, 
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|GEORGE E. LASK, 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Instruction. 


FERDINAND FECHTER 
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velopment. 
Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 


Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theory. 
129 West 6lst Street, New York. 


STace Director. 
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Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
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Concert Soloist 
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CONCERT SINGER 
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selections by Massenet. The pupils sang and played so artistically 
that they had to respond to encores. 

A friend writes : ‘‘ Miss Belle Price, one of Miss Potter’s 
best pupils, sang in splendid style, with real finish. She 
even surprised me. Her voice is a rich, deep alto and will 
secure her a fine position next season.” 

Alexandre Guilmaat.—Guilmant's first recital in this 
city will take place in Mendelssohn Hall on December 14, 
when he will be heard in the following program: 


Toccata ot fuga in D mimoP.....ccccccccoveccscvccescvecscssovesoes Bach 
Ip PatOMOBecc cs cccovcsvvtdecdguiesccdhsicesiceudaepeetes chtuneeen Dubois 
Pens FS Gono odo nn dbtescccvh¥esc vabeveeoceceswedesess ostswes Buxtehude 
Adagio in B minor (from the Second Symphony)............++« Widor 
Piste Gente 16: CS MOR vccccdcccscccsvccacdesavceccescnsettd Guilmant 
Ewe GRRGRIA.... oc paccevvcepecdcces pdescosdhatbbis ho <sbmesebviaccebeaee Bach 
PRIIOING 5: 0. cns sn gad ccd qeneesdsccuveleda capetesceacusesdigennssaea Franck 
Improvisation on a given theme..........c.seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

PUES 10 D DADO sg 5 hoc ccov cb bccessedc ned denisdevieseupaecaces Lemmens 


William Edward Mulligan.—The second of a series of 
recitals was given on Sunday evening, December 5, in St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, in ‘‘ The Bowerie,” by the well- 
known organist William Edward Mulligan. The assisting 
artists were Caroline Mihr, soprano ; Clara A. Jewell, con- 
tralto; Nicholas Sebastian, tenor, and John C. Dempsey, 
bass. A program of exceptional interest was well-nigh 
faultlessly given. It included compositions by Handel, 
Rossini, Merkel and Guilmant. 

Listemana.—The renown ‘cellist Franz Listemann, has 
been induced by his many friends to give a recital in Stein- 
way Hallion the evening of December 15. Three hundred 
invitations will be issued, and Mr. Listemann will be as- 
sisted by the well-known soprano Inez Grenelli. His re- 
cent engagements in and about New York have been very 
successful, and the efthusiasm evoked by his playing has 
certainly been well merited. 

On December 21 Listemann leaves for Boston, where he 
has been engaged for two prominent social functions. 


The Kronberg Concert Tour in the South.—Madame 
Hands-Kronberg, soprano, and S. Kronberg, baritone, 
have returned froma successful concert tour in the Southern 
They have been engaged for another tour in the 
spring. ‘The following are a few of their recent notices: 

Mme. Hands-Kronberg rendered a number of difficult selections 
ina manner which proved the natural attractiveness of her voice 
and its excellent cultivation. 

Mr. S. Kronberg, with his delightful baritone voice, is a very 
agreeable artist, and wasan equal favorite with Madame Kronberg. 

Norfolk Virginian. 


States. 





Madame Kronberg has a pure and strong soprano. Mr. Kronberg 
hasa large and rich baritone voice; both are artistsof much cul- 
ture, and their rendition of classical music gave the audience great 
pleasure.—A sheville (N. C.) Daily Gazette. 





Madame Kronberg won several encores. She displayed a fine 
range and an excellent method. * * * The singing of the pro- 
logue from “ Pagliacci,” by Mr. Kronberg, was well received, and 
he was forced to respond to an encore, which was given in a delight- 
ful manner and showed the magnificent compass of his splendid 
voice.— 7he Times, Richmond, Va. 


The second number was the grand prologue from “ Pagliacci,” 
Leoncavallo. This was sung by Mr. Kronberg, and here the audi- 


ence was charmed with the robust and ringing baritone. He sings 
easily and with great strength and feeling, enunciating cleafly and 
showing a full register. Mr. Kronberg was encored and obligingly 
responded witha pretty ballad. 

Mme. Nannie Hands-Kronberg was theg heard in the aria, “ Non 
Temer,” Mozart, a brilliant and beautiful score for soprano, with 
violin obligato. It demonstrated Madame Kronberg’s ability, and 
fully justified the claims that have been made for her asa dramatic 
and powerful singer. Her voice is clear and strong, with splendid 
high notes. Mr. Kronberg sang again, and this time he sang ballads. 
After his numbers, when encored, he sang “‘ The Palms, ” and sang 
it grandly. Madame Kronberg next sang two short, sweet ballads 
— The News and Courter, Charleston, S. C. 


Flavie Van den Hende.—The renowned ’cellist Flavie 
Van den Hende played on November 29 at the Passaic 
Club, and on December 1 in Hasbrouck Hall, Jersey City, 
with great success. On next Thursday, December 9, she 
will be heard at a concert in Brooklyn. 


Burmeister in Ottawa.—The distinguished pianist, 
Richard Burmeister, gave a recital on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 2, in Harmony Hall, Ottawa, before a large and most 
enthusiastic audience. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Krause School of Music (A. M. Jenkins 
director), and after the recital the fashionable world of 
Ottawa was invited to meet the eminent artist at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Arthur McConnell. Appended are some 
press comments: 

The virtuoso commenced his titanic task with Schumann’s F 
sharp minor sonata (op. 22). It was a masterly revelation of the 
genius of Schumann, composer, and that of Burmeister, interpreter. 
It is by such playing as this that the real significance of “ classic” 
is made known and felt to be what it is—the speech of the soul and 
humanity's tribute to its own self. 

After the passing by of the broad subjects of Schumann, chased 
by their beautiful and fitful colors, exquisitely painted by the pianist, 
Weber's “Invitation to the Dance,” in supreme contrast, was a 
welcome second number, especially as it appeared in a new dress, 
the concert arrangement played being Burmeister’s own, and one 
which is remarkably brilliant and new. 

Burmeister has tone and tones. His big tone’ is commanding; 
his sostenuto is appealing; his scales ravish and his climax is 
electric. Among the Chopin group the etude in A minor, with its 
dynamic return again and again to the agitated and flashing sub- 
ject, stirred up the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm for the 
second time in the evening, and again for the third time after Wag- 


grand might almost have been inspired by hidden shades of violin, 
viola, violoncello and bass. Atthe close of the last number (Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 8) the eminent artist was repeatedly re- 
called by the most enthusiastic audience of connoisseurs musical 
ever drawn together in this city.—Morning Citizen, Ottawa. 

Rieger.—The popular tenor William H. Rieger will 
make a short Western trip next week, singing in Buffalo, 
Oberlin and Ypsilanti. 

Jennie Hoyle.—Jennie Hoyle, the young violinist, will 
play in Poughkeepsie December 15, and with the Apollo 
Sixteen at the Astoria December 20. 
January she will again start out with the Sousa Band. 


J. Harry Wheeler’s Pupils.—Herewith we print an ex- 
tract from a local paper concerning a students’ vocal recital 
given by pupils of Mr. Wheeler not long since: 

The grand and highly dramatic voice of Miss Ella Niman was 
heard to great advantage in ‘“O mio Fernando” and “ Roberto ah 
tu she adoro.” She has a brilliant future. Miss Pauline Stein (for 
two seasons a member of the Remenyi Concert Company) has a pure 
soprano voice of great flexibility and under perfect control. Her 
number, “Ah fors e lui,”’ was effectively and artistically given. 
Miss Mary Stanford gave a bright, vivacious interpretation of ** Una 
voce poco fa.”” Her voice is powerful, yet under perfect control; 
her execution rapid and even. Miss Alice Worden has a clear 
soprano voice of high compass and brilliancy. Her singing of 
* Parlas,” by Arditi, giving at the end a firm high C, was done with 
ease and artistic effect, The entertainment was only another evi- 
dence of the masterful voice placing in the pure Italian school by 
Mr. Wheeler, and also of his artistic and scholarly coaching. 

Guilmant Has Arrived.—Alexandre Guilmant, the fa- 
mous French organist, arrived by the Bretagne. His first 
New York recital will be given December 14 in Mendels- 
sohn Hall. He will also give a recital on the organ of the 
Church of the Incarnation December 16 in the afternoon. 
He is the guest of William C. Carl. 


Arthur Beresford.—Mr. Arthur Beresford, whose 
splendid success in the West has been alluded to in these 
columns, is meeting with even greater favorin the Eastern 
cities where he is now singing. On the 26th he made his 
first appearance in Baltimore, and aroused the audience to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The accompanying 
notice is from the Baltimore American of the following 
morning. 

Mr. Beresford introduced himself to the audience in Handel's 
“ Honor and Arms,” giving it one of the best renderings ever heard 
here. His voice is a resonant, strong basso-baritone, of wide range 
and good quality. He sings with expression apd articulates clearly. 
He also sang “ The Two Grenadiers” in a broad, expressive man- 
ner,and as an encore gave a setting of Pinsuti’s “Bedouin Love 
Song” in splendid style. 

He recently sang at a concert in New Bedford and the 
Mercury says: 

Mr. Beresford was the first vocalist on the program. He sang 
that robust solo from Hiandel’s “ Samson,” “Honor and Arms,” 
with magnificent voice and effect. His singing was certainly one of 
the features of the concert. He is the possessor of a grand voice; 
his singing was stirring, and evoked demonstrative appiause. For 
an encore he sang the well-known “ Bedouin Love Song” with 
splendid force and effect. His second number was Schumann's 
“ The Two Grenadiers.”’ 

Women’s String Orchestra.—This excellent organiza- 
tion, under the direction of Carl V. Lachmund, will give 
its first concert this season in Mendelssohn Hall on Thurs- 
day evening. Miss Leontine Gaertner, of this city, and 
Miss Blanche Sanders, of Baltimore, will be the solo per- 
formers. 


Musical Art Society.—The first concert this season will 
take place Thursday evening, December 16, in Carnegie 
Hall. Ysaye will be the soloist. An elaborate and in- 
teresting program has been arranged. 

Clementine Sheldon Hess.—One of the delightful fea- 
tures of the ‘‘reading” given in Binghamton on November 
23 by John Kendrick Bangs was the singing of Mme. Clem- 
entine Sheldon Hess. Her beautiful voice so charmed the 
audience in her first solo that she was obliged to repeat it, 
and also to respond with another encore. She was highly 
complimented on her singing. 

Laura Danziger-Rosebault._Mme. Laura Danziger- 
Rosebault (Laura Danziger), the pianist, will soon be 
heard in concert again ; probably in January. Although 
she has not been heard since her marriage last spring, she 
is too thorough a musician to neglect the great talents 
which brought her into prominence in the musical world. 
Those who have heard her recently say that her playing is 
even more remarkable than when she last appeared in 
public, and won the unequivocal praise of critics and 
audience. 

A Lambert Pupil in Boston.—To chronicle the suc- 
cesses of Alexander Lambert's pupils requires a fast mov- 
ing pen. One of the latest to be recorded is that of Miss 
Florence Terrel, the young and highly talented pianist 
who appeared a few days ago with Madame Sembrich in 
Boston. Miss Terrel, according tothe enthusiastic press 
notices, surprised even critical listeners by her musicianly 
qualities, and her admirable and brilliant yet unaffected 
technic. ’ 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr.—Mrs. Richard Black- 
more, Jr., sang at the Astoria last Wednesday afternoon 
before the National Society of New England Women, in 
the Colonial Rooms at the Astoria Hotel. She sang two 
groups of songs, Dell’ Acqua, ‘‘ Chanson Provencale” ; 
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ner’s “ Senta’s Ballad,” in which the pianist’s beautiful Steinway 





MUCH VALUABLE PERSONAL MATTER WAS 
RELUCTANTLY OMITTED BECAUSE OF THE HEAVY 
DEMAND ON OUR NEWS COLUMNS. IT WILL RE- 
CEIVE ATTENTION NEXT WEEK. 


Bemberg’s ‘‘ Hindoo Song,” and Von Stutzmann’s ‘* Vain- 
ka’s Song.”’ Mrs. Blackmore made an instant success with 
her audience; in fact, so enthusiastic were they about her 
voice and singing that she was begged to give a third num- 
ber at the close of the business part of the meeting. 
Every effort will be made to induce Mrs. Blackmore to 


appear again. 


Hans Kronold with Blauvelt.—Mr. Kronold, the {fa- 
vorite cellist, will accompany Miss Blauvelt on her artistic 
tour in Maine next month, from January 6 to 16. Both of 
these soloists made a great hit at the big Maine Festival, 
the immediate outcome being this short tour. 


Martina Johastone.—Martina Johnstone, who made 
such a phenomenal success last year through the country, 
has a number of private engagements, and in the middle 
of February will make a short Western tour, playing in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and other large cities. 


Lotta Mills.—Lotta Mills plays this week in Brooklyn 
at the concert of the Cecilia Club. In February she will 
play with Henri Marteau in the Brooklyn Institute. Miss 
Mills had a remarkable success in the Krehbiel tour, 
playing the piano illustrations to the lectures of the dis- 
tinguished critic. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Hinrichs at Home.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinrichs are at home on Sunday afternoons, being now 
quite settled in their new apartment, 130 West Ninety- 
first street. Mrs. Hinrichs, who was well known as Miss 
Katherine Fleming, the contralto, has many warm friends 
here who will be glad to renew the old friendship, and 
Mr. Hinrichs is probably as much at home here as in San 
Francisco and Philadelphia. 


Elsa von Grave.—E\sa von Grave, one of the most 
talented of young German pianists, formerly teacher at 
Alexander Lambert’s New York College of Music, has 
been engaged by Alberto Jonas, during his recent visit 
to New York, as teacher of piano in the University 
School of Music, in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Clara A. Korn.—The gifted pianist, Clara A. Korn, 
played at the Woman’s Club, of Brooklyn, on November 
22, and won the most flattering encomiums from the 
audience present, as well as from the press. The New 
York Herald, in referring to this well-known artist, says: 


Mrs. Clara A. Korn playeda polonaise of her own composition 
Needless to say, the pianist was loudly applauded. “And yet men 
tell us woman cannot compose,” commented Mrs. Sutro, while her 
hearers were still under the spell of the lively rhythm of the polo- 
naise. 

Mrs. Korn is justly proud of the fact that she has re- 
cently been selected to take charge of the musical edu- 
cation of Miss May Zugerthrow, a young lady whose 
ambition it is to become a professional pianist. Her 
father, who has till now been her only instructor, and 
who is proud of the attainments of his daughter, was 
unusually critical in his selection, and chose Mrs, Korn 
after carefully weighing the merits of other celebrated 


teachers. 


Alberto Jonas.—The renowned pianist, Alberto Jonas, 
whose début in Boston with the Symphony Orchestra 
was the occasion of a sensational success, plays to-morrow 
evening, December 9, with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Cambridge. Mr. Jonas’ number will be the 
“Emperor” concerto of Beethoven, which he has played 
with considerable success in St. Louis, Mo.,; with the 
Choral Symphony Orchestra. 

The story of the career of Mr. Jonas is told to-day in the magazine 
supplement. Some may say that he was unfortunate in his selection 


last night, because Mr. Paderewski himself has played the concerto 
in Music Hall; and some, no doubt, will go so far as to speak of 


* presumption,” for to them Mr. Paderewski is not a mere mortal, 


nor is he subject to human infirmities, such as perspiration or the 
craving for food or drink. I myself should have preferred to hear 
Mr. Jon4s in some other concerto, because I fail to recognize any 
great inherent merit in Mr. Paderewski'’s concerto. I admit that 
it is much more interesting and much better made than his Polish 
Fantaisie, which is an audacious mixture of dullness and clap-trap. 
But such is the authority, such is the hypnotic force of the Polish 
pianist that when he plays his own pieces you are fortunate if you 
are not persuaded into thinking at the time that they are mirifick 
machines. 

Mr. Jon4s made a favorable impression., Perhaps the distinguish- 
ing feature of his performance was its elegance. His extremely 
well developed technic did not take you by the throat and compel 
you to cry out, “Remarkable!” Yet it was constantly in evidence 
through clearness, accuracy and a peculiar crispness that was 
neither hard nor brittle. The technic made no boisterous bid for 
attention nor was it unduly modest. It was frank, brilliant, indi- 
vidual and above all elegant. Andin this concerto it is so easy to 
be extravagant, pyrotechnical, greedy of applause! Mr. Jonds 
played with the modesty of the true musician, nor was the audience 
unappreciative of his worth. And yet I wished Mr. Jonés had 
played some other concerto.—PAilip Hale in the Boston Journal. 
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THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 


QO* all the French newspapers the Echo de Faris has the best military 

correspondents. It holds such a high position in both army and navy, 
and has such intimate relations with the authorities, that it always has the 
first news respecting questions of national defense. It cannot strictly be 
called an ‘‘officious”’ paper, yet from its connections almost all its statements 
have an official quality, or at least are based on official information. Till the 
other day it was passive as regards the Dreyfus affair, and the little it did 
say was to be read between the lines, rather than in the lines. But lately it 
has abandoned its reserve, and publishes a note, the official quality of which 
can be seen miles away. The note is as follows: 


From information given by word of mouth the Government has learned whereon 
the ‘‘convictions” of the defenders of Dreyfus rest. The parties who have undertaken 
the task of rehabilitating the traitor have at their disposal: 

1. The evidence of a person implicated in the question, the Count 
of S , who is military attaché of a foreign embassy that pos- 
sesses the documents and information. 

2. The defenders of Dreyfus also have letters which appear to pro- 
ceed from the one whom they assume to be the traitor later in date 
than Dreyfus’ trial. The handwriting of these letters is stated to be 
exactly that of the slip (bordereau). These letters are stated to be 
addressed to the person indicated above, and one of them is dated 
January 12, 1897. 

3. The defenders of Dreyfus have further the report of their 
own experts in handwriting, to whom the said letters were sub- 
mitted, and they all declare that the letters and the slip came from 
the same head. 

The Government, as soon as it was apprised of these pieces of proof, moved by a 
praiseworthy feeling, asked the Minister of War for the record of the trial. The 
examination instituted by the Minister of War reported that the statements of the 
defenders of Dreyfus were valueless. 

In fact, as we have already said, the slip of itself was merely a side issue. The 
records contain, in addition to the note in which the name of Dreyfus is mentioned, 
fourteen pieces of interesting testimony. 

One of the witnesses declares that the action of Dreyfus must be regarded as the 
result of a feeling of revenge. Several of his comrades had received missions abroad, 
while he, in spite of his often repeated wish, had to remain in Paris, and this embit- 
tered him. Under the influence of this feeling he wished to be revenged on his more 
fortunate comrades and restrict the results of their missions. He therefore advised 
foreign powers of the presence of these officers in their territories. 

This communication refers to the numerous arrests of French officers abroad. 

Another witness affirms that Dreyfus, who was already under surveillance as a sus- 
pect, had been seen when he gave in a café, in the Boulevard Saint Germain, some 
notices to a foreign agent whose arrest was impossible. Other witnesses state the fol- 
lowing facts: 

A few days before his arrest Dreyfus, by order of his superiors, announced tothe 
artillery directors at Calais and Bourges the transport in November of six Deport- 
model cannons. Dreyfus was arrested November 10, 1894. The shipment of cannon 
was examined, and on the car for Bourges the lead seals were found to be removed. 
After investigation of the case the commission concluded that the accident might be 
attributed to some shunting mishap, if it was not the result of some crimina! attempt. 
To anyone who knows the methods of the railroad company in affixing the lead seals 
the first supposition is a matter of impossibility. 

Writings proceeding from Dreyfus exist, in which he repeatedly requests a post in 
the general staff of the military government of Lyons. General Boisier, however, 
refused his request. Itis further established that Dreyfus, at the beginning of 1894, 
on the pretext of bodily indisposition, made a journey to Belgium, and that he never 
could state the real object thereof, but the journey itself took place. Finally the minis- 
terial council was able to convince itself of the following particulars: The author of 
the letters on which the defenders of Dreyfus rely could in no case have been charged 
to take part in the manceuvres of 1894. And the slip refers to the impending journey 
to the manceuvres. Dreyfus was the only officer of the first bureau who had a com- 
mission to take part in them. That the documents and information could come from 
any other than the first bureau is impossible. Only there was the whole plan of 
transport known; there only were people engaged with the dispatch of officers abroad 
and the examinations of inventions concerning artillery. Against the further proofs 
brought by the Minister of War nothing can be alleged. These are the notes in which 
Dreyfus is named in full, and the relations demonstrated which, in spite of his denial, 
he held with a person who immetliately after his arrest fled abroad. 

The defenders of Dreyfus waited on the Minister of Justice, accompanied by a 
civilian, a kind of volunteer traitor. The confessions of this civilian are worthless. 





Here ends the note of the Echo de Paris. The Count S—— in paragraph 1 
is perhaps an allusion to Herr von Schoen, at present high court marshal of 
the Duke of Coburg. But von Schoen is not acount. The slip or bordereau 
is, in the opinion of the defenders of Dreyfus, the only grounds for his con- 
demnation. 

The above note from the Echo de Paris may be regarded as the evidence 
for the prosecution. There is no means of either examining the documents 
produced as being in the handwriting of Dreyfus, nor cross-examining the 
witnesses who speak to his actions before his arrest. All the testimony 
known to the public is just what the War Office permits to appear, neither 





more nor less. It is impossible, therefore, for the public to form any opinion 
on the question of the innocence or guilt of Dreyfus. But there is no doubt 
in the opinion of the civilized wofld that great wrong has been done to 
Dreyfus by his compatriots injhis secret court-martial. The violent opposi- 
tion that has been displayed in some high quarters in France against a 
revision of the court-martial in a public court indicates that the French people 
are under the influence of a fit of Chauvinistic terror which deprives th« 
government of its liberty of action. If a judicial murder has been committed, 
the guilt rests with those politicians who for reasons of state oppose any 
important revision of the proceedings of the court 

The above extracts may constitute testimony, but they are not necessarily 
evidence, between which and testimony the Anglo-Saxon judicial methods 
draw a great line of distinction. Good testimony may be very bad evidence 
Testimony as testimony may be very valuable; as evidence it may be worth- 
less. A statement may be true as testimony and false as evidence. 

The whole object of the French Revolution, which is pointed to by the 
French people as the beacon light of the liberty of mankind, is nullified if the 
system of judicial procedure continues on the basis of the Bastile methods of 
Louis XIV. It is not a question of Dreyfus’ innocence or guilt. If he is 
innocent he should be free; if he is guilty he should be shot. No country can 
call itself civilized that tried him as France did. It may revel in the drean 
of civilization, but that is merely an idle vision. 





R. RICHARD WATSON GILDER prints his verses in 7/e Century, be- 
cause they are—His; I print mine in THE MusicaL COURIER because 
they are—Goopn. 
THE BELLOwsS BLOWER. 


The White God beckoned the Knave of Rhym« 
And signed on his lips and said 

‘*T give thee a forge-mate, till the time 

The little bright coals go dead ; 

He shall tug at the bellows beam and blow 
Pierrot!” 


And ever the rhyme-smith fashioned song, 
In the reek of his smithy dim, 

Beating out the words on the anvil strong 
And the songs were all of him— 

Of him, who is whiter than winnowed snow 
PrERROT! 

Sad, little, mocking songs he made, 

To the rhythm of midnight cries, 

And little, pale, whimpering prayers he prayed 
(As sparks from the anvil rise) 

To the rhythm of carnival horns that blow 
Pierrot! 


Ho! little, white mate! He made for thee 
A song of the lily flowers; 

He fashioned it of the moon lily 

And the lilies of silent hours; 

He forged it of azure and lilies and snow 
PIERROT! ’ 


Oh, white, slight brother! He bore the song 
To the carnival market place 

(Where Columbine bleats of her scarlet wrong 
And Harlequin daubs his face), 


With the cry, ‘‘ Who'll buy ?”—A thing of snow 
PIERROT! 
Yet he knows that he, in the smithy dark 


Ever more as he toils shall see, 
Through the reek of the driven smoke and spark 
The moon white head of thee- 


Wool-white, swan-white, blown moon and snow 


PieKROT! 
VANCE) THOMPso?D 

















UNLOCKED the door of my room in THE MusicaLt Courier. There were 
five or six letters on my desk; I looked them over without much curious- 
ness. One I saw had an English stamp. It was addressed to me in that 
long, crude, angular handwriting that was taught to English 
; girls a decade ago. 
WARD = 


Denounces « - 








‘‘ All woman write alike to me,” I said—— 
And yet I did not mean that—— 


7 
* a 


I hid the letter in my pocketbook. 
= - . 

I have not read it yet—some night I shall read it—when 
Iam alone—with only my old, old briar-root pipe that I 
smoked one afternoon when | walked from Kirkby Lonsdale 
in Yorkshire to Thornton Force—and that is five miles. 
And then the road slopes away to the Yordas Cave. 


A wonderful place, the Yordas Cave! Once it was the haunt of a giant. 


* 
. * 


I wonder what your letter will tell me—a decade is so long ago! I know 
you are happy, little woman; children cluster round your 
knees; but I dare not read your letter—— 

See then—— 

I take it from the pocketbook where it has lain hid 
for two days; I kiss it—and set fire to it—thus—and 
slowly it crumbles away on the ash-tray into a black 
mass lit with little sparks of quivering fire. 

I will not read a letter from you—I will not. 

* 

Yet I love Yorkshire. 

* ” © 

I asked Mr. Unitt the other day if he came from the 
North country. 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘ I’m from Warwickshire.” 

I was disappointed. 





e 
> - 


My first lessons in long walks were learned in Yorkshire. There, too, I 
learned the lesson that the well-bred man is not a man of any particular 
station or of any especial breeding; there I first found 
out the secret—that Robert Louis Stevenson has made 
classic—that gentle manners may be found among rough, 
uncouth men, who speak in strange rustic dialect, and 
among women who wear woolen stockings and rough, 
hob-nailed boots. 

In almost the same way there was a contrast between 
the bleak outside of the farmhouses and the rude, 
homely comfort inside—the red glow of the turf fire— 
the mutton hams and oaten bread—the rashers on the 
racks of the kitchen ceiling. 

Or suppose at eventide you came into a little wayside 
inn; what a welcome there was from the old hostess! 


Wianoa\_o 











How she would have you sit at the end of the high- © 


backed settle nearest the fire, or in the ‘‘neukin” under the great chimney; 
how she would bustle about with motherly kindness to get tea ready _—— 

‘* You're a young lad to be a traveler? And it’s far 
from home you are—and have you no friends—and 
where are you going ?” 

And then she would charge you 18 pence for supper, 
bed and breakfast—— 


* 
- 






The snow-swept moors and the smoky wapentakes— 
Penigent, Ingleborough and Whernside—how it all comes Vaasa 
back by some strange wizardry of memory! : 


> 





* 
” * 


Does the old sexton at Ripon Minster still deliver his 
grim lecture in the old bone house? Are the Ripon girls still ‘true steel as 
Ripon rowels”? Is York still famous for muffins and Northallerton for spell- 
and-nurr? Is the ale as potent and are there still such tykes and fiddlers in 
the Three Ridings? 

* = * 

Yordas Cave—I should like—but I do not know—perhaps it were better 

not—— 


LITERATURE. 


But this is not playgoing; for a momont I had forgotten that I am a play- 
goer. A/ors—let us talk of plays. 

In the first place let us talk of Viarda. 

She is a strange and foolish little dramatic adventuress, not without 
talent. It is probable, however, that no actress of 
any standing ever made her appearance in New York 
under such disastrous conditions. Not even Tarpeia, 
who was buried under the shields of the Sabines, had 
more disaster heaped upon her. 

In my experience in New York I remember no first 
night quite so melancholy—-unless I were to hark 
back to the unhappy English actress (I shall not men- 
tion her name) who was seen one gloomy night at the 
theatre Hammerstein built for Koster & Bial. 


* 
~ * 





By the way—— 
As a builder of theatres for other people to make money in Oscar Ham- 
merstein is a distinguished success. 
And it’s the only thing he ever did succeed in doing. 


7 
. * 


As I have said, Viarda is a clever little person. She 
has strenuous and exalted nerves. In other words, she 
is just such a second-rate actress as Clara Morris was 
back in the old days in this country. Of course I have 
never seen Clara Morris, but for that very reason I know 
exactly what sort of an actress she was. Viarda has 
nerves and talent and an abominable lack of art. I can 
imagine what David Belasco might have made of her—I 
think he could make an actress out of a paper doll; in- 
deed, has he not made an actress out of a divorce decree? 
—and that was merely paper! 





* 
* * 

Viarda has temperament; she has also all the bad tricks of the second- 
rate Continental actress—the applauded ‘‘ guest” of second-rate theatres. 
She overdoes everything. She reeks with the rotten senti- 
ment that appeals to the crude Teutonic creature. 

The Poles are given to this sort of thing. You remem- 
ber how Paderewski strained and whimpered at the piano— 
Viarda does the same thing; it is the awful agitation of the 
second-rate frog trying to blow himself up to the size of a 
first-rate ox. The first-rate talent is always quiet, sure of 
itself, certain of what it can do, calm, controlled and critical; 
zum beispiel—Joseffy and Dusé. 





* 
* . 

It is an absolute rule—the finest talent never screams. Always the great 
artist is calm, frugal, restrained, normal. The man who tries to call atten- 
tion to himself by a peculiarity of dress or walk—be absolutely certain that 
man has no talent; at best his talent is pinch-beck. The man who wears a 
Paris neck-scarf in New York is a fakir 

(By the way, that word should be spelled in the Latin fashion, for it is 
derived not from India, but from the good old Latin faceo—I do!—and the 
fakir is a man who does somebody.) 

Nor can I put any sound confidence in a New Yorker who limps of one 
foot and has the gout. AsI said to Mr. Acton 
Davies the other day, I do not believe that any 
New Yorker has the right to have the gout. It 
is undemocratic, For my part I do not believe 
that Mr. Davies’ limp is real—and I suspect his 
walking stick. 





* 

We were talking of Viarda, were we not? 
I saw her in Voss’ ‘‘Alexandra”™; it was as 
F though I had seen Clara Morris in ‘‘La Dame 

aux Camélias "—fortunately I have escaped that! 
Back in 84 and ’85 when I was living in Germany—(Ach/ wie jung waren wir 
domals, mein lieber )—** Alexandra” had already been given over to the little 
tenth-rate theatres and was played alternately with the ‘‘ Rape of the Sabines.” 





* 
* . 


At the Fifth Avenue Theatre Viarda attempted to read her part ina 
dialect of Viennese German, curiously complicated 
with a Polish accent; a polyglot company gave her 
the lines in English. . 

Tremendous genius might carry such a thing Ips) PT 61. ou 
through—though I have never seen it done. I re- > © aster 
member seeing Salvini try to play up an Italian “Bi 
Othello against a Broadway dialect, and once I 
heard Edwin Booth play a Yankee Hamlet in Lon- 
don against the background of an English company 
—but his ‘half a yeer” was as oddly uncouth as 
Salvini’s Italian. 

No—you can’t mix dialects on the stage; even 
that fine actor Burr McIntosh was out of place in 
‘“‘Trilby,” and if this be so, it goes without saying that you can’t mix lan- 
guages. The play becomes a silly absurdity. 


* 
* a 
I do not wish to say anything unkind of Viardi; I daresay her fuilnre 


makes her feel bad enough as it is—without any tuppenny sneers of mine. I 
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would rather say nothing at all if I could, but her appearance was important 
—though futile—and I suppose the matter must be recorded in THE COURIER. 


s sd * 

Fortunately the week afforded something else. Thursday afternoon 
Fleming—the artist—and I went to the Empire Theatre and washed ourselves 
clean of the second-rate. 

The affair was amateur—or as Fleming, with his curious dislike for being 
anything but American, would say, amachewer. 

We saw two clever little plays and three players who are in the way of 
becoming artists—not to mention a marvelously constructed little pantomime, 
capitally played. 


* 
* ” 


First the plays—— 

‘* Apples of Eden” was devised by Miss Beulah Marie Dix. There isa 
capital dramatic problem—not a new idea—but set in a very picturesque 
period. It is the old theme of man’s honor set against woman’s love. 
Prettily played against a background of Puritan and Cavalier, the story was 
interesting and touching. The exposition was simple ani adroit and the 
action was nicely built up; indeed, it was an excellent piece of work. Miss 
Dix had her play well in hand and shaped it nicely—unfortunately she wrote 
it badly and the lines were horribly weak and stilted. She will write a better 
play—much better. 


* 
* * 


This little play introduced us to an extraordinary young woman—very 
erect, well set up, with fine head and shoulders and a strong, well-featured 
face. She was handsome—and handsome women are sorare. Her name is 
Margaret Kenmore. With the exception, perhaps—(yes, that one exception) 
—of Maxine Elliott she is the handsomest creature I have seen on the New 
York stage in five years. 

Then she is intelligent. Her method is hard yet and crude, but she has a 
flexible temperament, earnestness, sincerity and vim; she should take a wide 
career in the theatrical tourney. 

* * 

Then she has such a splendid figure—and carries herself like a gentle- 
woman. 

* ° * 

The second sketch was ‘‘ Rain Clouds,” a piece in one act by W. R. Walkes. 
It was an English curtain raiser. It sounded like Tom Taylor. The lines 
snapped like firecrackers. The piece played close and quick. While the 
subject was stage-worn, Mr. Walkes had done the thing so well that it played 
admirably. It was a pretty bit of work. Mr. Walkes is such a clever crafts- 
man that Iam emboldened to suggest that he should discard the old, stage- 
worn material and apply his method to the real life of the day—the life of the 
men and women he meets as he goes about his quotidian affairs. He should 
not waste his talent on Tom Taylorisms. 


* 
* * 


And now for the pantomime—— 


* 
* * 


It is called ‘“‘In Old New Amsterdam”; it is in one act; the author is 
Edwin Star Belknap, the music is by Harvey Worthington Loomis. 


* 
* * 


Some day I shall write an article on pantomime music—for THE MUSICAI 
CouRIER—it will be in the line of THE MusicaL CouRIER— 

Even now I am tempted to say a few words on the subject, though I am 
writing this article in a little snow-covered inn in the Catskills—far away 
from my books. 

* 9 * 

Music plays a very important part in pantomime—in the old pantomime 
of what is known as the classic school it played the dominating part. Even 
as it is, in the new pantomime actors play the pantomime @ /a nofe; that is, 
every pantomime gesture has its accompanying musical phrase. 


* 
* ? 


But let us differentiate. 


* 
* * 


I have said that the pantomime actor plays on the note—that is not quite 
true. In the old Latin pantomime this was done absolutely. The panto- 
mimes of the mystic adventurers of the Greek gods that were played for 
Nero were mimed synchronously with the notes of the flutes. 

Freedom to the actor was first given by the street players, who took up 
pantomime at the end of the Roman Empire. These players—of the fourth 
and fifth centuries—were vagabonds and outcasts, and in a way they were the 
last conservatives of the old Latin State. They were not Christians. They 
kept the old Pagan faith. Up to the sixth century they played at the street 
corners and in the taverns the religious dramas of the old gods—the vanished 
gods, pale Venus and the hated Pan—in spite of the edicts and persecutions 
of the Fathers of the Church. 

A poor little drama of holes and corners! 


* 
7 ” 


The invasion of the Goths (Herr Fausten’s Goths) finished what the 
Fathers of the Church had begun. The mimes were driven from Rome and 
wandered—strolling players, loved by the people—from village to village. 

In the seventeenth century they had still kept their hold on the people 


and again caught the fashionable taste of the day. In Bergamo, in Venice, 
in Rome and in Florence they had a tremendous vogue. Among them came 
Lelio—who carried pantomime into France and (as you may see in Pepys’ 
Diary) into England. 

It was in Paris—about 1716—that Lelio (whose real name was Luigi Ricco- 
boni—a famous name in the history of pantomime)—broke definitely from the 
pantomime @ /a note and permitted his actors to express their emotions 
through the music and even to help themselves out by words in French or 
Italian. 


* 
* * 


In a way this was a degradation of the ‘silent art,” but it helped to 
popularize it at the French and English courts. Queen Henrietta of England- 
the date would be something like 1720—asked her cousin of France to send 
over his troupe of pantomimists (then headed by Lelio and Flamminia, who 


was a marvelous Columbine) to play at the English court. 


* se * 

At this time the pantomimes were loosely played—out of them, indeed, 
came the English pantomime, with its utter clowneries and the Hanlon-Lees. 
In looking up this matter once I learned the name and story of the first Eng- 
lish pantomime; it was called ‘‘ The Tavern Bilkers ” and was done at Drury 
Lane in 1702, being based on a popular mimodrame produced by Bissoni’s 
troupe at Bologna in 1700. 


* 
a a 


It was not until the time of Frederic Lemaitre—about the time he created 
the part of Robert Macaire in the ‘‘ Auberges des Adrets " (turning a wretched 
melodrama into a clever satire) that pantomime came to the front again in 
the cultured capital of Europe—Paris. This was the time of Debureau /eére. 
He began by playing the clowning sort of pantomime—kicking the unthink- 
ing end of his Columbine and all that vulgarity. But he worked up to serious 
pantomime. 


. n * 
At first the music was not played @ /a note 
Debureau had a nice little orchestra—three violins, an alto, a clarinet, a 
horn and a counter-bass. The orchestra played little fragments from_Gluck 
and Mozart—and through the music (as a circus girl jumps through paper 
hoops) the mimes leaped lustily. He had no brass, no flute, no viola, no ‘cello. 


* > 


I should like to see Mozart’s three little pantomimes revived—perhaps 
Philip Hale in Boston may see his way to having them done. 


. * 


Coming back to the revival of pantomime @ / note, the credit should be 
given in equal parts to Paul Legrand and Vautier (mimes) and Theophile 
Gautier and Champfleury—nor should Theodore de Bonville be forgotten 

There are other names I should mention, from Pilar-Morin (mime) to M. 
Francis Thomé (musician) and Jules Chéret (artist)—No. 11 rue Brunel, 
n'est-ce-pas, mon ami? but I shall write all these names in my famous (un- 
written) essay on ‘‘ The Psychology of the Moon.” 


* 
> * 


So (in a roundabout way—as Thackeray would have said) we come back 

to Mr. Belknap’s pantomime ‘‘ In Old New Amsterdam.” 
* ; * 

An old dog in a new waistcoat—— 

It was a fetching idea to play out that problem in the environment of the 
old Peter Stuyvesant days; it was a touch of genius to introduce Peter’slame 
leg. 

(I trust Acton Davies will not feel that it is an infringement on his gout 
patent—and sue for $50,000 damages!) 


> 
* * 


The pantomime was perfectly constructed—all save the imposition of a 
final dance that was not strong enough to hold the interest. It was perfectly 
constructed—save that it might have been hurried a bit in action and played 
up closer together. 

A good pantomime—— 


Something like this: 

You are in a quaint little Dutch interior—back in the old days when New 
York was Dutch and Ben Northrup and the other heirs of Janneke Jans had 
not begun to clamor for St. Paul’s Church. There is old Jan Vedder, a gray 
old Dutchman, who has nothing in the world but a shrewd wife and a great, 
big, fine, fat lump of a daughter; the duns are at his door; the old wife 
bustles about in the clean, Dutch living room; the joyous big daughter twirls 
the spinning-wheel (like Marguerite in ‘‘Faust") and Jan Vedder tears out 
his gray hair, dreaming of 

Debts and duties, 
Duns and wives. 


* 
* * 


There comes a letter. It is from the Burgomaster of this blessed town of 
some 200 years ago. In the letter the good Burgomaster begs that he may 
be permitted to lead the plump daughter to the altar. It is a solution of all 
Jan Vedder's trouble, for the Burgomaster is rich. Jan bids his daughter 








eed 
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accept the rich suitor, but Kathryn (her name is Kathryn) twirls her spinning- 
wheel, and in the twirling of the spinning-wheel there is rebellion, and in the 
snapping of the flax there is revolt. 

For Kathryn loves a young rogue of a Dutchman, whose name is Peter 
Ruisdaal—and he’s not a landscape painter at that. 

* 
* * 

She pleads with the old, gray father; she pleads with her busy mother— 
all in vain. 

Heigho! but it’s a woeful time for the plump little girl who loves Peter. 
Her mother bids her put the room to rights and smarten up herself—new 
cap and apron—for the Burgomaster is coming. And while all this is going 
on Peter slips in and steals a kiss (the lucky dog!) and bids her keep up heart. 

‘‘But the Burgomaster is coming with the marriage contract,” says 
Kathryn, ‘‘and it will be signed, and then——” 

‘‘How soon ?” says Peter. 

‘In an hour,” Kathryn whimpers—for she whimpers now, this big girl, 
afraid of getting the wrong husband. She doesn’t know it yet, but some day 
she will know that all husbands are wrong—even Peters. 

‘‘In an hour,” she says. 


x a 

Peter has an idea. Such an idea! He laughs outright. He nudges that 
fine, big Kathryn in her big, fine side. He whispers to her—and she under- 
stands; upon my word, she understands perfectly—that plump little Dutch 
rogue! 

Peter vanishes through the window, just in time to escape the grim father 
and mother, who enter with the amorous Burgomaster. The Burgomaster 
insists that he shall have his bride, and Kathryn—her lover nods to her from 
the window that she shall consent—agrees to sign the contract. 


* 
x ” 


In flock the neighbors—all these good Dutch burghers who dwelt centuries 
ago in the lands that are about Sixteenth street and Second avenue. Then a 
man comesin. He is disguised in an Acton Davies limp and a cloak like that 
of the Burgomaster. Everyone (save Kathryn, the rogue!) believes he is the 
Burgomaster, and it is not until after he has signed the contract that he 
turns out to be Peter. 

Then there’s a howdy-do! 

But—-would you believe it ?—Peter has just inherited a fortune and is quite 
as rich as the Burgomaster, and when the real Burgomaster arrives (on one 
foot, like Acton Davies) heis only too glad to take up with a thinner girl and 
so it is—— 

On with the dance, let joy be unconfined. 
~ = m 

A clever little mimodrame, as I have said. 

The music, unfortunately, was not equal to the play, though Mr. Loomis 
wrote one or two clever things—like the musical burlesque he gave the 
sweeping of the floor by Dame Vedder. 

The scenic investiture was in admirable taste. 


ca 
x m 


Take it all in all—though Fleming, the artist, took it ‘alf and ‘alf—lI 

enjoyed the afternoon immensely. 
6.j5 

The players were the pupils of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
of which Franklin H. Sargent is president. The plays were efficiently stage 
managed. Mr. Sargent has trained his pupils admirably. Three of them, I 
think, will make for success. I may have mentioned their names before, 
but I donot care to look back ovcr my ‘‘copy” to see whether I have or not. 

Here they are again, then: 

Margaret Kenmare. 

Addie Keim. 

Florence Haverleigh. 


& 
* x 


And then George Irving is a clever player of parts, and he is not a bad 
pantomimist—and pantomime is the basis of all good acting. 
* 
3y the way—— by 2 
I wish I had not burned that letter from Yorkshire; I wonder what she 
said—why she said it—it was ten years ago, you remember—and—then—— 
VANCE THOMPSON. 





After his dream Pierre wandered all night through the streets, and in the 
morning, when his fever left him, sat down to write his experiences in dream- 
land in ink green as venom. Here are some of them: 

‘‘The Barrisons dance absinthe. They dance topaz yellow cognac, nile 
green Chartreuse and American whiskey. ‘She dances Goethe,’ was said of 
Taglioni at Weimar. The Barrisons dance Maeterlinck, they dance Mallarmé, 
Maurice Barrés Verlaine. Nay! even Goya, Baudelaire and Edgar Poe.” 

Now comes the difficult question. Is there such a Frenchman as Pierre 
D'Aubecq? The book was published a few months ago in Berlin, ‘‘trans- 
lated from the French manuscript by Anton Lindner,” a young writer of 
Vienna. The manuscript, it is said, is in passionately contorted letters, each 
being 1 centimetre high and three-quarsers of a centimetre broad. On the 
cover are the five ‘“‘ Babies”; inside a portrait of the author, signed Aubecq 
in gold ink, and a lot of other devices. But there never was no such person 
(Sairy Gamp knew the force of the double negative), and, as may be seen by 
the extracts given, the book is no translation, but a German original. In 
fact, it is a ‘‘ sell’’—one of those laborious ‘‘sells” that take a great expendi- 
ture of time, talent and labor. The author,is conjectured to be the critic 
Herman Bahr, and the day of publication is April 1. 


aes See Teen eee. EN". - ~~ —————— Se eel” 


THE STAGE ABROAD. 


VETTE GUILBERT is increasing her repertory. She lately went to the 
National Library in search of songs of the most daring kind for that 
purpose. With her own black-gloved hand she handed into the librarian a 
ticket calling for a certain unnameable collection of songs which a connois- 
seur of such things had given her. ‘‘ But madame,” exclaimed the official, 
‘‘what kind of notion is this? This book is in hell.” 

‘* Very well, I’m not afraid of hell.” 

‘* But without special authority I cannot let you enter hell.” 

Yvette, not accustomed to meet opposition, felt called upon toexpress her 
dissatisfaction to the employé. 

‘* My dear sir, I do not understand you. You know who I am, and that no 
common curiosity has brought me here, but zeal for my art.” 

The poor man made an heroic effort not to be derelict in his duty and 
replied: 

‘‘ Be kind enough to see M. Delisle, the director of the National Library. 
He will be delighted to make your acquaintance.” 

Mlle. Yvette went to the head officer of the institution, and he hastened 
with the utmost readiness to do her a service, to gratify her wish. Mlle. 
Yvette went into ‘‘hell.” When she returned the deepest astonishment was 
depicted on her countenance. She went up to the official who had sent her 
to M. Delisle and said: 

‘‘What! Those the books that you dare not venture to show to the pub- 
lic! Why, what I sing every evening is ten times worse!” 

The officer, with some confusion, confessed that he knew nothing about 
that, as he had never been at a café concert. 

‘* Your ignorance must not be allowed to continue. Permit me to place a 
box at your disposal. You people here are all too virtuous.” 


The ‘‘ Revues,” which are annually produced at some of the Paris theatres, 
have been discussed by Ernest Blum. He knows what he is talking about, 
for he has written three dozen of them. He kindly gives young authors the 
recipe for their manufacture. 

The whole trick is to concoct a revue which is successful. When you have 
done this, then work it over and over again as long as you live. Repeat the 
same scenes with change of names. Use the same verses but alter the point. 

His recipe is somewhat as follows: 

When the season for the revues comes, goto acomic paper. Buy the 
copies for the last three months; you need not go further back because the 
Parisians have short memories. Anything which can be employed in the 
Revue must be turned and twisted in order to be produced as a bit of satire, 
or with the customary gag. Remember that the revue takes up the whole 
evening. 

It is an easy job, as you have certain definite stopping places, but some 
degree of invention is necessary for the prologue. 

One of the smartest prologues was one of a revue at the Palais Royal. 
The curtain went up and the scene represented Niagara Falls—this was in the 
Blondin days—and the comedian Hyacinthe appeared, walked across a broad 
plank and disappeared on the opposite side. 

Blum has never forgiven himself for not having discovered this prologue. 
He always introduces his things with the words: 

‘«Come on, how slow you are!” 

‘*I belong to the party of progress.” 

This is not very funny, but Blum has a monopoly of it. 


* 
* * 


The state of the Paris theatre, according to M. A. Allais, is deplorable. 
What with café concerts, vaudeville and all kinds of side shows, they are ina 
bad way. The time is come, he says, for him to speak and to rescue the 
regular theatres, not by fine words and talk about art but by facts. 

He has just put the last touches to a piece for a regular theatre which wiil 
enable it to contend successfully, he hopes, with its rivals, café concerts and 
all. His spectacle consists of : 

1. A curtain raiser. 

2. A comedy in three acts and three tableaux. 

The remarkable part of this work is that, without the shadow of any in- 
convenience, you can change the order of the acts. You can begin with the 
third act, follow with the first and wind up with the second. It is all-the 
same, the piece does not lose in interest. 

Any of these three acts can be used as the curtain raiser. You merely 
take the original so called curtain raiser and interpolate it where you like be- 
fore, after or in the middle of the so-called comedy. This, he thinks, will 
knock out the vaudeville business. 

As for the café concerts, it is simplicity itself. Each of his four acts take 
place: 

1. In a casino. 

2. In a big beer saloon. 

3. At a railroad lunch counter 

4. In a rum shop near Paris. 

Or other way about of course. 

Such a piece demands an enormous number of figurants that will march 
about, smoke and drink. By an ingenious device, it will be the public that 
will supply the figurants and figurantes. 

Here is-a triumph of intellect for you. 
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YELLOW JOURNALISM IN 1900; 


Sixty-nine pages of rubbish, 
Twenty-two pages of rot, 

Forty-six pages of scandal vile 
Served to us piping hot. 


Seventeen hundred pictures 
Death, disease and despair 

Lies and fakes and fakes and lies 
Stuck in 'most every where 


Thirty-four sad comic pages, 
Printed in reds, greens and blues; 
Thousands of items we don’t care to read, 
3ut only two columns of news 


—From Life. 
NE hundred and fifty years ago, as near as may be, Dr. Johnson pub- 
lished his paraphrase of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, ‘‘ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes.’’ Four lines of it, at least, have survived in ‘‘ Familiar 
Quotation” books: 


There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail— 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust 

Had Dr. Johnson lived long enough to see how literature and scholarship 
flourished when the patron ruled no longer, he might have found that our 
present independence was dearly bought. The man of letters is free nowa- 
days. He need flatterno man. Heneed not kick his heels at great men's 
doors nor doff his cap to any Maecenas. Indeed, there is no Ma@cenas to 
whom he can profitably doff it. Nobody nowadays thinks to add to his im- 
portance by maintaining a poet or twoat his table. Nobody rewards an 
adroit compliment with a presept of a Sabine farm. There are no patrons 
now, and the scholar has thrown off his shackles. Hurrah for liberty! 
Freedom, however, has its disadvantages. Independence is a very fine thing, 

but it is dearly bought with an empty belly, and Egypt’s flesh pots were not 
to be despised. The Virginian planter occasionally walloped his nigger, but 
he fed and housed and clothed him. The patron occasionally kicked his poet, 
but he also supported him. And itis possible to look back with regret to 
that ancient provision of kicks—and halfpence. No doubt there were bad 
patrons occasionally, just as there were cruel planters. Domitian was a bad 
patron, if we are to believe Martial. Lord Chesterfield was a bad patron, if 
we are to believe Dr. Johnson. But Lord Chesterfield once gave Johnson 
£10, and it is possible that Domitian’s patronage was better than none, 
though Martial says that his coats were threadbare. 


* 
* * 


And our modern independence is a poor thing, after all; almost as thread- 
bare as Martial’s coats. An author must truckle to somebody. Formerly it 
was his patron, now it is to the public. 


And they who live to please must please to live. 


It is at least conceivable that the tastes of Mzcenas are as elevated as the 
tastes of the mob, and if one is to write for one or the other, I am by no 
means certain that one would not rather choose ‘‘ Mecenas, sprung of ancient 
kings,” as Horace calls him. The difference between the patron's £50 and 
the public’s 3s. and 6d. is, as far as independence is concerned, purely senti- 
mental, and one would rather doff one’s cap in a palace than in the market 
place. Better a thousand times write to suit the taste of a Chesterfield than 
cater for the circulating libraries. It will be urged, of course, that the patron 
occasionally allowed his poet to starve, but, after all, sodo the public. And 
the patronage system seems to have produced better work. Piece work is 
said to be a profitable and satisfactory system of employment for artisans, 
but it is inappropriate to the artist whose work requires totally different con- 
ditions, and cannot reasonably be paid by bulk. Quality is of more impor- 
tance than quantity, in this case at least, and you cannot reasonably expect 
to purchase pictures at so much a yard or literature at so much a thousand 
words. The idea’is preposterous. 


* 
* - 


The two necessities for the production of literature are leisure and freedom 
from anxiety. Of these the former, nowadays, is impossible to the successful 
writer; the latter impossible to the unsuccessful. The successful writer 
makes hay while the sun shines, turns out four books a year, and as many 
miscellaneous articles as he can sell. Five years hence he may be superseded 
by a newer favorite. Meanwhile he must write for dear life, and sell all he 
can, till at last he sells his soul and becomes a publisher’s hack or a journalist. 
Year after year his work grows worse, his brain more exhausted, till at length 


his good work is entirely buried in a mass of bad, and he ceases to be either 
readable or read. No one came forward with a Sabine farm at the beginning 
of his career, and he must go on publishing till he drops. Self-criticism is 
impossible. He cannot destroy anything he has written, however unworthy 
of his powers. You cannot expect a poor man to burn bank notes. He has 
scarcely time even to read his proofs, in the hurry of getting one book off his 
hands and beginning another. The patron does away with all this. He does 
not pay by the piece. He does not ask his protégé for quantity but quality. 
If he is a good judge his criticisms are of value to the author; if he is a bad 
one the author can well afford to feign a polite deference to his strictures in 
return for a competence. At the worst, his criticisms are hardly likely to be 
more ignorant than those of the majority of readers, and it is by the judg- 
ment of these that the author must too often stand or fall. If Pater had been 
compelled to live by his pen we should never have had ‘Marius the Epi- 
curean.” The modern man of letters, who is obliged to live by his pen, has 
no time for serious work. He fritters away his energies in journalism, in 
producing an enormous amount of fugitive work at so much a line. And 
posterity will never read a line of him. 

Let us, therefore, my brethren of the pen, drop our independence and get 
us patrons as soon as may be. They constitute the ‘‘felt want” which 
suggested this article. 


> 
* * 


With the very felicitious title of ‘‘The Wreath of Eve” Mrs. Arthur Giles 
christens her first novel, a story of so much incident, such clever dialogue and 
such vivid characterization as to at once suggest a play. But it is a story all 
the same and a very readable one, absolutely without padding or any of those 
blind eddies and circuitous by-ways novelists are so fond of creating. The 
development is rapid, and at least one scene is a great ‘‘curtain.” Mrs. Giles 
has a fervent and graceful pen. It is happily dedicated to Arthur Giles, a 
clever actor and the writer’s husband. 


* * 
* 


‘Borus, in your last novel you spoil the story by raising an insurmount- 
able barrier between the hero and heroine, who certainly ought to have 
married each other." ‘I couldn’t help it, Naggus. My wife insisted that I 
was the hero of the story myself, and she got jealous of the heroine.” 


* 
* » 


After his first great successes, W. S. Penley had to act in many plays, 
which somehow did not seem to please the public. Some of these he just 
kept alive by his brilliant ‘‘ gagging.” On one occasion, when a wretched 
play had been going for some weeks in this manner, the conceited young 
author came behind and asked Mr. Penley why he ‘‘ gagged’’ so much. 

‘‘The play will be all right,” he said, ‘‘if you will only speak my lines 
quietly and wait for the laugh.” 

To this Mr. Penley replied promptly: ‘‘ That's all very well for you, old 
man—you live in town; but, you see, I live in the country, and have to catch 
the 12:15 from Waterloo!” 


. 
. * 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

In To-days 7imes it is stated that Genin, the hatter, ‘‘paid $5,000 for a 
seat at Jenny Lind’s first concert.’’ John N. (not M.) Genin bid $225 for first 
choice of a seat at that concert at Castle Garden, September 11, 1850. This 
was so universally commented upon by the press that he estimated that he 
received $80,000 worth of gratuitous advertising. At Jenny Lind’s first con- 
cert in Boston Ossian E. Dodge, a concert manager and singer, got the first 
seat for $625, and netted $11,000 in succeeding concerts by the notoriety so 
gained. J. C. Du Bots. 
Hupson, N. Y., December 3, 1897. 


* 
* * 


The prospectus of the new Olympia Amusement Company has just been 
issued. According to its terms, the company will have a capital of $500,000, 
one-half of which will be offered to the public, and the other half kept in the 
treasury for future emergencies. The entire Olympia building will be leased 
to the company for $100,000 per annum, and the kind of entertainment con- 
templated is: Vaudeville and ballet in the music hall, orchestral concerts in 
the concert hall, athletic sports in winter, and vaudeville and operetta in 
summer in the roof garden, and the usual attractions in the theatre. Mr. 
Hammerstein says that nearly one-half of the public stock has already been 
subscribed. 


* 
* > 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., December 3.—Edna Whitney, who was rejected as maid 
of honor to the queen of the autumnal festivities at Kansas City because she 
worked in a cigarette factory here, and was subsequently chosen queen of 
labor at the carnival at Topeka, Kan., last fall, is going on the stage. She 
will leave shortly for Kansas City, where she is to perfect herself for her new 
work. 


Of course! Elevate the stage, I suppose. 


* 
* - 


‘« My mind [said Bethel in Mrs. Grand’s new book] is in a state of chaos 
on the subject. I seem to reject ‘style ‘and ‘art.’ I ask for something 
more or something else, and am never satisfied. But tell me what you think 
of the stylists.” 

‘‘I think them brilliant,” Galbraith rejoined; ‘‘ but their work is as the 
photograph is to the painting, the lifeless accuracy of the machine to the 
nervous, fascinating faultiness of the human hand. No, I don’t care for the 
writers who are specially praised for theirstyle. I find their productions cold 
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and bald, asarule. I want something warmer—more full blooded. Most of 
the stylists write as if they began by acquiring a style, and then had to sit 
and wait for a subject. I believe style is the enemy of matter. You com- 
press all the blood out of your subject when you make it conform to a studied 
style, instead of letting your style form itself out of the necessity for expres- 
sion. This is rank heresy, I know, andI should not have ventured on ita 
few years ago; but now I say give me a style that is the natural outcome of 
your subject, your mind, your character—not an artificial but a natural 
product—and even though it be as full of faults as human nature is, faults of 
every kind, so long as there is no fault of the heart in it—that being the one 
unpardonable fault in an author—if you have put your own individuality into 
your work, I'll answer for it that you will arrive sooner and be read longer 
than the most admired stylist of the day. Be prepared to sacrifice form to 
accuracy, to avoid the brilliant and the marvelous for the simple and direct. 
What matters it how the effect is got so that it comes honestly ?” 


* 
* * 


A German and a Frenchman sat opposite each other at table d’héte in a 
certain hotel in Switzerland. ‘‘ You are a Frenchman, I suppose ?” inquired 
the German at the commencement of the meal. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ but 
how do you manage to find that out?” ‘‘Because you eat so much bread,” 
said the German. There wasa long pause. When the dinner was over the 
Frenchman in turn questioned his vis-a-vis. ‘‘You are a German, I pre- 
sume?” ‘To be sure; but tell me, pray, how you made that discovery." 

‘Because you ate so much of everything,” was the dry retort. 


* 
* * 


The Academy tells a story of Mr. Kipling when he was a lad. He went on 
a sea voyage with his father, Lockwood Kipling, the artist. Soon after 
the vessel was under way Lockwood Kipling went below, leaving the 
boy on deck. Presently there was a great commotion overhead, and one of 
the ship's officers rushed down and banged at Mr. Kipling’s door. ‘‘ Mr. Kip- 
ling,” he cried, ‘‘ your boy has crawled out on the yardarm, and if he lets go 
he’ll drown.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Kipling; ‘‘ glad to know that nothing serious 


was the matter; but he won't let go.” 
- 
* * 


‘‘ What is the difference between a violinist and a fiddler?” ‘‘A fiddler 
always knows how to play ‘ Money Musk.’” 


* 
* * 


Another! 

In ‘A Personal Chat With Our Readers, by Mr. Munsey,” which forms a 
portion of the present month's issue of Munsey's Magazine, says the Evening 
Sun, occurs the following sentence: 

‘‘The present issue of this magazine completes the year 1897. At the end 
of a year it is rather a good thing to look back over the preceding months 
and see if the record is what it should be.” 

Without going back any further than the month of December, it would be 
interesting if Mr. Munsey would explain the following remarkable coin- 
cidence: Mr. Munsey prints on page 384, with a full page illustration, a poem 
entitled ‘‘Faithless,"”” and signed ‘‘Harry Janvier Smalley.” A poem by 
Walter Herries Pollock, entitled ‘‘ A Conquest,” was published as far back as 
1882, and reprinted in Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Anthology,” on page 517 
For the purpose of comparison the two are printed in parallel columns: 


Mr. Munsey's Version. Mr. Stedman's Version. 


A Conquest. 


I found him openly wearing her token ; 
| I knew that her troth could never be broken ; 
I laid my hand on the hilt of my sword— 
He did the same, and he spoke no word. 
| I faced him with his villainy ; 
| He laughed and said: “ She gave it me!” 
He did the same, | We searched for seconds, they soon were found ; 
And spoke not a word. | They measured our swords, they measured the 
I bade him confess | ground ; 
His villainy ; They held to the deadly work too fast ; 
He smiled as he said : They thought to gain our place at last. 
“She gave it to me!” We fought in the sheen of a wintry wood ; 
We searched for seconds | The fair white snow was red with his blood ; 
They soon were found ; But his was the victory, for, as he died, 
They measured our swords He swore by the rood that he had not lied ! 
And measured the ground. j —WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
To save us they would not 
Have uttered a breath. 
They were ready enough | 
To help us to death ! 
We fought in the midst 
Of a wintry wood, 
Till the fair white snow 
Was red with his blood; 
But his was the victory, 
For, as he died, 
He swore by the rood 
That he had not lied! 
—HARRY JANVIER SMALLEY. 


FAITHLEss. 


I found him openly 
Wearing her token ; 

I knew that her troth 
Could never be broken; 

I laid my hand 
On the hilt of my sword ; 


The corrections of Walter Herries Pollock’s grammar which are noticeable 
in Mr. Smalley’s version are not exactly improvements. 


* 
« * 


To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

Sir—In your editorial of October 30 you do me the honor to single out, as 
noticeable. one of the repartees I quoted in the Daily News. May I submit 
the following two as perhaps even more felicitous and as little hackneyed by 
repetition ? 

The Abbé Maury had, by his ability and zeal, made himself the recognized 
champion and mouthpiece of the royalists in the Constituente. By dint of 
pleading their cause, however. he forgot his own very humble origin (his 
father had been a cobbler), and freely spoke of ‘nos familles, nos 


droits, nos traditions, &c.” The mocking smiles with which Mirabeau 
listened to these effusions disconcerted the Abbé, who angrily asked his 
adversary: ‘En fin, qui est ce que vous trouvez de si singulier dans ce que 
je dis?” ‘* Mais c’est votre pluriel que je trouve si singulier,” replied Mira- 
beau, demolishing the unfortunate Abbé, amid the laughter of the Assembly. 
When Cardinal Cajetan was sent to Augsburg to try and bring back 
Luther to the fold, he asked him, with an implied menace, where he would 
find himself if the Elector failed to continue to protect him. ‘‘ Sub Ceelo,” 
was the grand reply of the Reformer. eS: 


LONDON, England, November 17. i. 
+ - 


A person who recently attended an art exhibition has drawn up a set of 
rules to enable the novice to know what kind of a picture he is looking at. 
He says that if a painter paints the sky gray and the grass brown he belongs 
to the old school. 

If he paints the sky blue and the grass green he belongs to the realistic 
school. 

If he paints the sky green and the grass blue he belongs to the impres- 
sionistic school. 

If he paints the sky yellow and the grass purple he is a colorist. 

If he paints the sky black and the grass red he is an artist of great deco- 
tative talent, and may make posters if he perseveres. 


* 
* 


Two newsboys in the gallery witness a performance of ‘‘Hamlet.” In the 
last scenes, after Hamlet has killed Laertes and the King, and the Queen has 
died of poison and Hamlet of a poisoned wound, one of the newsboys 
exclaims: ‘‘Jim, what a time that must have been for extra specials!” 


* 
* * 


There are persons who won't believe this story. Read in cold blood and 
without the aid of spectacles, it seems almost too awful for belief. And yet 
here are the two main facts of the case: Lawrence, L.I., is going to have 
a lynching bee this week under the distinguished auspices of an advisory 
committee composed of Patrick Divver, Frank Lord, Winthrop M. Burr, 
Newbold Lawrence and Edward Lamontagne. This announcement of itself 
would be sufficient to make everything on Long Island sit up, from the 
leading citizens to the clams, particularly as Robert Benton has voluntarily 
elected himself to the place of Lord High Executioner. But the person to be 
lynched is the most sensational item in this tale of operatic woe. The pro- 
spective victim is no less a person than a well-known member of the Abbey 
& Grau Grand Opera Company and a namesake of Madame Melba’s. All 
opera goers will remember the donkey of uncertain age and distinguished 
mien which supported Madame Melba the last time that she played in 
‘**T Pagliacci.” 

His engagement ended with the collapse of the firm of Abbey & Grau, and 
as he came under the head of a musical asset of the firm he was placed under 
the hammer, knocked down for a consideration to Hobart Porter, Jr., and 
transported to Lawrence, where he sought pastures new on the Porter estate. 
But Melba was unable to forget his musical training, and like his distinguished 
godmother he insisted upon practicing his scales for at least six hours a day, 
usually beginning at 3 4.m. During last winter the double windows on most 
of the houses deadened the pain of Melba’s pyrotechnics for most of the 
citizens of Lawrence and Cedarhurst, but when summer came there was an 
uprising, and such powerful influence was brought to bear on Mr. Porter that 
he had the donkey removed to a stock farm and put through a course of train- 
ing somewhat of the William Muldoonorder. The manager of the stock farm 
guaranteed to cure Melba of his voice in less than two months. Melba re- 
turned to Lawrence a short time ago but, far from being changed, his voice 
is more staccato than ever. A rumor is going about Lawrence that instead 
of sending him to a stock farm Mr. Porter had hired him out to a vaudeville 
manager, for whereas Melba used to sing for nearly six hours a day he now 
gives acontinuous performance. Yesterday the feeling against Melba had 
risen to such a height that all the members of the Cedarhurst Country Club 
neglected their Sunday school classes in order to decide upon a line of action 
which would make Melba’s trills permanently sotto voce. Thelynching com- 
mittee was then organized with the officers mentioned in command, the day 
and hour of Melba’s finish were settled upon, and the Unreverend Dr. Pedro 
Francke was engaged to preside at the funeral. 

Before taking to drastic measures, however, the committee decided to 
make one more appeal to Mr. Porter. Mr. Porter was out when the com- 
mittee called, but Mr. Porter’s mother-in-law sent word that the members of 
the Porter family would stand by Melba to the death, and that anyway Mel- 
ba’s voice was the sound of a combined harp, lute, wolian, sackbut and 
string orchestra compared to the shrieking of the Guinea hens on the Rock 
Hall estate close by. 

To this remark the committee gave almost cordial indorsement, but for 
all that itwas not moved to change its desperate intentions toward the 
donkey. In fact, in their present state of mind the citizens of Lawrence are 
so determined to deaden sound that when Melba finally flashes in the pan in 
all likelihood he may be accompanied by a large and happy Guinea hen 
chorus. 

The only reason why Melba was not hanged last night was that the citi- 
zens of Lawrence fear that the citizens of Nutley, N. J., might accuse them 
of plagiarism, for as everyone knows it is not so many years ago since the 
carollings of the late H. C. Bunner’s donkey made that prosperous hamlet 
notorious in a single night. In fact, in the archives of Nutley you will find 
to this day an inscription which reads: 

‘This town was founded by Bunner’s donkey in 1891.”’ 

Of course, the above is by Acton Davies. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


a ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANOCO., 
Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


L. AVISUS PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


49% and 498 Clybourne Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City. 
ZEOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


Pianos, 
292 and 298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


Pianos, 
402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York 
GEO. P. BENT, 


Crown Pianos, 
Chicago, Il 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Pianos, 


226 to 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ill 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 
CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
4 Organs, 
Chicago, Il 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 
CONOVER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I) 


A. B. CHASE CO., 
Pianos, 
Norwalk, Ohio 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c. 
110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York. 
EVERETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
John Church Company, Factors, - 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 
J. & C. FISCHER, 
Pianos, 
417 to 433 West 28th Street, New York. 
GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 
Pianos, 
New York. 
HAZELTON BROS., 
Pianos, 
34 and 36 University Place, New York. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Piano and Organ Materials, 
209 Bowery, New York. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
HALLET & DAVIS CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 
HORACE LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs, 
Easton, Pa. 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 
Pianos, 
:81 East 2ist Street, New York. 


| JEWETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Leominster, Mass. 
KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York. 


KRELL PIANO CO. 


Pianos, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


'LYON & HEALY, 


| 
} 


Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill 


LUDWIG & CO., 


Pianos, 
135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION CO., 
Vocalion Organs, 


10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass. 


THE 


MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., 
Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., Lrp. 


Pianos 


LTD., 


| STERLING CO., 


GEO. STECK & CO., Sole 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


SINGER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
235 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos, 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Boston, Mass. 


WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


| WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, 
457 West 45th Street, New York. 
Pianos, _ 
Derby, Conn. _| WESER BROS., 
Pianos, 
524 to 528 West 48d Street, New York 


B. SHONINGER CO., 


Pianos, 
New Haven, Conn 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 
Pianos, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 
Richmond, Ind -_ 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos, 
147 and 149 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos, 
102 and 104 West Brookline 
SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, II] 


Waterloo, N. Y. 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Organs, 
York, Pa. 


CARL FISCHER, 


6 and 8 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Mass 





Boston 


Agent for the United States for the famous 


FP. BESSON & CoO., 
London, England. 


Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York 





Albany, N. Y 
NEEDAM PIANO & ORGAN CO., | 


Pianos and Organs, 
86 East 14th Street 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO., 


Pianos, 


New York 


Union Square), 


Boston, Mass. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 
PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 


POOLE PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


SOHMER & CO., 
Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO 
Piano Actions, 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





 KAKAUEK BROS. 


m PLA NOS. 


Warerooms: 
14th Street, New York. 


Factory and Office: 


159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. | 115-117 E. 
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'STRAUCH BROS. 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


Pianos, 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 








Pe M anutfacturvrs 


Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York. 
STUYVESANT PIANO CO., 
Piano, 
108 Fifth Avenue, New York 
258-60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


STEGER & CO., 
Pianos, 
Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, Il 








ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6 
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Will find it to their advantage to 


consult the Blumenberg Press on 





Catalogue Work and Job Printing. 
214-218 William Street, New York. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & iil East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Caseand Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Hn Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, | 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIBECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Miss Lina Beck, Mrs. H. Galfy, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klind- 
worth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vianna da Motte, Miss E. 
Ny pe (Piano); Florian Zajic, Mare Griinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Liidemann, Sandow 
*Cello); Scharwenka, Loewengard, Pretzel (Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessman (Piano Peda- 
gogics). ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, SEMINARY, CHORUS SCHOOL. 

Applications can be made my ! from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors. 

poaeeae gave to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($90 00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annually. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
‘or eoretical branches are Felix Dridseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hdpner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
—— of April and joy oy of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of 


DRESDEN, 


Thirty-cighth year 47 different branches taught. 
fi 


HE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> _ Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Ilouses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTINC. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WEBER PIANOS. 


“*THE MUSICAL STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 





| For nearly fifty years the Weber Pianos have given the 
| greatest satisfaction in thousands of American and Euro- 
| pean homes. 

The same intelligence and solidity of construction, 
pure musical tone and greatest power, which have 
characterized the 


WEBER 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF (897-8. 


WAREROOMSS :__ 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 








The Stern Conservatory of Music. “~~ 


Professor GUSTAY HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMIN VY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG 
(Vocal); E. E. TAUBERT, LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER (Composition, Theory, Musical History); 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCH TZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, A. PAPENDICK, HANS PFITZ- 
NER, OTTO SINGER, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBEKT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); Fr. POENITZ (Harp, 
Harmonium) ; OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, WILLY 
NICKING, W. RAMPELMANN (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello); Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG, EMANUEL 
REICHER (Dramatic School). U.S.W. 

Charges: From 1ag Marks ($30) up to goo Marks ($125) Annually. 


§” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. tol P. M 
| In September, 1897, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG (Vocal Director of the Operatic School), EMANUEL 
' REICHER, from the ‘Deutschen Theater’’ (Dramatic School), OTTO SINGER ‘lavier). HANS 
PFITZNER (Composition, Theorie Klavier), enter the staff of teachers of the Conservatory 








/'ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 

| of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


from the Secretary’s office. 


Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 





cheel ef uSIG, 


(Phe « Heern bere” 


PHILADELPHIA 
1720 Chestnut Street. 


Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG 
BUSINESS MANAGER. PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 25. 

| 


- COMPLETE MUSICAL, EDUCATION IN ALL BRANCHES. — 


Mention this Paper. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Production 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printir ¢ 
and Lithographic Work 
Autographic and 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charg- 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














